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INTRODUCTION 


This last volume of the materials of the 1988 International 
Symposium of Language and. Prehistory includes topics from methods 
of reconstruction to the reconstruction of some most ancient 
languages (as well as their parent language) to hypotheses on genetic 
affiliation of Sumerian. Most papers deal with Nostratic - a 
recontructed language which was spoken some 14 thousand years ago 
(or perhaps much earlier). 

The Nostratic reconstruction was first made by V. Illich-Svitych 
about 3 decades ago; a revised reconstruction has been recently made 
by Dolgopolsky whose list of roots is by now 2 to 5 times longer than 
that made by Illich-Svitych; Dolgopolsky proposed several important 
changes and additions in the list of Nostr. phonemes (see his paper in 
our first volume Reconstructing Languages and Cultures ). A fair 
number of Nostratic roots were reconstructed by other scholars (See 

V. Blank's and I. Hegedus' papers in this volume). 

Unfortunately, many Western scholars do not know (and 
apparently do not want to know) Nostratic (see Discussion on 
Nostratic ). For example, in a popularized paper "Hard Words" in the 
Scientific American 4, 1991, Prof. E. Hamp was cited as speaking 
about Nostratic quite negatively. At the same time, his words clearly 
indicate that some of the most elementary notions of Nostratic are 

beyond his knowledge; he speaks about "alternation q - k" (this should 
be globalized *q 7 ~ *k 7 where there is no alternation whatsoever, but 
just a cautious way to indicate that (in the case in question) "either *q 7 

or *k 7 " should be reconstructed (one can only decide which one if 
Kartvelian data are present, since only Kartvelian distinguishes 

between *q 7 and *k 7 ). 

The refusal of many Indo-Europeanists (both in W. Europe and in 
the U.S.A) to get acquainted with Nostratic severely hampers Indo- 
European research (only Nostratic can determine, in many cases, 
which of competing reconstructions should be accepted; where we 
deal with archaisms, innovations, etc.). The most advanced Indo- 
Europeanists only recently proposed some IE reconstructions which 
were long ago proposed for IE by Nostraticists. 

Besides Nostratic linguistics, Sino-Caucasian, Austric and 
Amerind linguistics are emerging, though only Nostratic and Sino- 
Caucasian languages have been reconstructed. Starostin has shown that 
Nostr. and Sino-Cauc. proto-languages are genetically related (see our 
second volume: Explorations in Language Macrofamilies ); it seems 
Austric and Amerind (as well as Khoisan and other ancient proto- 
languages) are also related both to Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian. 

These relationships make a thesis about the existence of some 
very ancient proto-proto-language - parent of several proto-languages - 
logical. Attempts to make some preliminary reconstruction of such a 
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language should not be discarded as "non-scientific," simply because 
they are not yet rigorous. Of course, if scholars are not ready to accept 
the Nostratic reconstruction (which is in principle more exact than, 
say, Indo-European, since Nostratic is based on very rich linguistic 
material) they will be even less ready to accept a reconstruction of a 
parent language of Nostratic and its sister languages. Such 
recalcitrance should not discourage cautious attempts to reconstruct 
such a language. 


V.s. 
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METHODS OF COMPARISON 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 



GENETIC AND TYPOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO EXTERNAL COMPARISON OF 

LANGUAGES 


Henrik Birnbaum 


The impressive, albeit controversial, achievements of Nostratic scholarship ever since 
its inception with the work of V.M. Illi?-Svity? and A. Dolgopol'skij in the mid-sixties (the 
term 'Nostratic' itself, with a somewhat different connotation, having been coined by 
H. Pedersen at the beginning of our century)^ - and the renewed heated debates about the 
origin — and notably the original homeland and earliest migrations — of the Indo- 
Europeans, while themselves based on certain theoretical and methodological premises, have 
given new impulses to a discussion of theory and method when it comes to problems of 
linguistic reconstruction and the classification of languages. The present paper, though 
making reference to some of the recent pertinent accomplishments and ongoing 
controversies, focuses precisely on certain theoretical issues and methodological questions 
underlying and applicable to the problem of a Nostratic protolanguage (Proto-Nostratic) and a 

Nostratic macrofamily as well as the possibility of recovering synchronic states and 

3 

diachronic evolutions of languages in the distant past. 

If indeed it seems, on the basis of available and thoroughly examined evidence, 
increasingly justified to posit a common linguistic base for seemingly as diverse language 
families as Indo-European, Kartvelian, Altaic, Uralic, Dravidian, Afroasiatic, and perhaps 
some further language groups, so that the existence of an actually once spoken, fairly 

homogeneous preprotolanguage termed Nostratic no longer is merely in the realm of sheer 
4 

speculation, it follows that the ancestral languages underlying the above-mentioned, well- 
established language families not only each have an evolutionary history of their own but also 
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have a prehistory — i.e., an evolution preceding their crystallization as such — which can be 
assumed ultimately to go back to their common, Nostratic origins. For surely the 
traditionally assumed language families cannot have emerged ex nihilo ; nor can we directly 
relate them to the very beginnings of human speech. Given that the present author can claim 
some firsthand familiarity only with languages belonging to the Indo-European group, the 
following considerations and suggestions will primarily apply to Indo-European and references 
will be made to that language family. However, in principle, much of what will be claimed 
about Indo-European and its prehistory — or rather the techniques and procedures by which 
at least some part of the Proto-Indo-European linguistic structure can be recovered and its 
antecedents traced — may prove relevant also to other genetically related language groups 
of the remote past spoken on the Eurasian continent and in North Africa, language groups 
which, as now seems likely, may be considered distantly related to Indo-European. As a 
matter of fact, it appears quite plausible to assume that even the native languages of the 
Americas, that is, those subgrouped under the rubrics of Eskimo-Aleutian, Na-Dene, and, in 
particular, Amerindian, also trace their origin from the Eurasian continent. 

Crucial to a discussion of long-range relationship is, above all, the realization that 
linguistic evolution in time and space proceeds in two fundamentally different ways, which 
are marked by divergence and convergence, respectively. While this is of course no new 
insight, it must be kept in mind that these two patterns of linguistic evolution almost never 
occur in their purest form. What actually can be observed most of the time is a simultaneous 
interaction of divergent and convergent developments shaping the transition from one 
linguistic state to another; or, the two conflicting evolutionary trends will frequently follow 
one another in rapid succession so that it would be unrealistic to simply assume long periods 
of unperturbed one-dimensional processes of restructuring. It follows that the classic 
model — or rather metaphor — of the genealogical tree, the Stammbaum , introduced more 
than a century ago to graphically represent the evolution of related languages, and notably of 
the various groups and subgroups of Indo-European, must today be considered inadequate 
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since in fact virtually no instances of prolonged rectilinear, phylogenetic linguistic evolution 
are recorded or can be established by various methods of reconstruction.'* The same holds 
true for the other metaphor designed to replace and remedy the inadequacies of the 
Stammbaum , the wave-theoretical model — Wellen . Though in some respects perhaps more 
realistic (as it at least attempts to picture the spatial dimension of linguistic change and 
distinguishes between center and periphery), it too operates on the basic assumption that 
evolution implies essentially divergence and ever greater differentiation. Thus all innovative 
changes are viewed here as originating in the center and moving toward the periphery but not 
vice versa. This model therefore neglects the other chief evolutionary movement of 
linguistic change resulting in convergence and integration. Not even a model that would 
combine the two images of the branching tree trunk (to account for change over time) and 
the ever wider circles in the form of waves (to capture change across space) could 
satisfactorily mirror, in a simplified fashion, the complexities and contradictions of linguistic 
evolution as in reality it occurs and has occurred over the centuries and millennia. 

Of equal importance is a proper understanding of the essential and significant 
difference obtaining between, on the one hand, genetic relationship and, on the other, 
typological affinity among languages. As I have spelled out in some detail on various 
occasions, it is my contention that the primary sphere for establishing genetic relationships is 
that of the expression plane of langugae as it is articulated on various levels of its sound 
shape, from the concrete surface-phonetic to the highly abstract level of representation 
traditionally referred to as morphophonemic. In other words, while obviously the data 
compared will primarily involve morphemes and whole lexical items with identical meanings 
or meanings whose semantic shifts are sufficiently transparent, it is the identity of sound or, 
barring that, easily identifiable sound correspondences (reflecting well-established and 
properly understood sound changes) that allow us to assign the items examined as belonging to 
genetically related languages. By contrast, the component of linguistic structure pertinent 
above all to typology, and to the possibility of establishing typological affinities, is that of 
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semantic — or, more broadly, semiotic — structure and its formal expression in the 
morphosyntactic shape of language. Put differently, it is the meaningful units and their 
functional configuration and sequential concatenation that, in my opinion, determine the 
typological profile of a language and allow us to compare and contrast it with other linguistic 
profiles of a similar or different kind. Naturally, though, this is not to say that the 
phonological structure of a language does not also lend itself to typological analysis. But in 
comparison to the semiotic and grammatical structure, the sound pattern alone of a given 
language cannot be considered of equal importance when it comes to a typological 
juxtaposition of it with other languages. 

In this context I would also like to reiterate my view expressed elsewhere that in terms 
of hierarchical ranking typological language classification must be considered superordinate 
to genetic classification considering that, with some qualification, every genetic language 
family can also be classified in typological terms and does in fact constitute a linguistic type 
(however broadly defined), while the opposite is not necessarily true. For, certainly, not all 
languages that display some degree of typological affinity represent, by the same token, 

genetically identifiable language families (whether closely or distantly related). Here, 

* 

E. Benveniste’s apt formulation (1971:91) comes to mind: "Any genetic classification, at the 
same time that it established and grades the kinship among certain languages, determines a 
certain type which is common to them. Material identifications among forms and elements 
of forms result in the designing of a formal and grammatical structure proper to the family 
defined. From this it follows that a genetic classification is also typological." Clearly, 
what has just been said also applies to Indo-European, notwithstanding the fact that it would 
be difficult to assign, say, Modern Russian, English, and Hindi to one and the same linguistic 
type. Yet we can very well speak of an Indo-European language type if the reference is 
either to the early recorded members of that language family or to a highly archaic 
representative of it, such as Modern Lithuanian. The emphasis on sound (and its patterning) 
for genetic classification and that on meaning (and its structuration) for typological 
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classification is very much in line with L. Hjelmslev's thinking on these matters (see 
Hjelmslev 1970:10-31, 68-81, and 91-114, where the decisive criteria are 'element function' 
and 'category function,' respectively), and also with the views of N.S. Trubeckojj who 
considered the presence of 'material agreements' ( stoffliche Ubereinstimmungen ) a 
precondition for establishing genetic relationships among languages (Trubetzkoy 
1939/1968:82/217). This is only seemingly contradicted by Hjelmslev himself when he points 
out (Hjelmslev 1970:94) that "genetic and typological relationship are two quite different 
things that have nothing to do with each other" and that "within one and the same family, we 
can find languages of fundamentally different types, and within one and the same type, 
languages of fundamentally different families." He further suggests (ibid.:95) that "the 
resulting [i.e., typological, H.B.] classification will cut across the genetic classification and 
be quite unrelated to it" and that "genetic relationship and typological relationship remain 
two essentially different things." For, while his criteria for establishing these two kinds of 
relationships (or structural affinities, as I would prefer to call the typological groupings) are 
indeed fundamentally different, the fact that certain language families will not seem to fit 
into one and the same typological framework, at least from a synchronic perspective, is the 
consequence of neglecting the diachronic dimension altogether. It is for that reason that we 
can comfortably speak of an Ancient/Archaic Indo-European linguistic type, and not only of 
an Indo-European language family, but that we nonetheless have to acknowledge that Modern 
English as a highly analytical language tending toward the isolating type (to use somewhat 
dated terminology) may be typologically closer to Classical Chinese than to the inflecting 
type of the older (or archaic) Indo-European languages; cf., Hjelmslev 1970:91-92 and 94. 
Important in this context is, moreover, not only the kind of primary criteria considered for 
typological classification but also their required minimal number — an issue that today 
appears just as unsettled as half a century ago. It is an altogether different matter that, if 
we limit ourselves to a relatively small number of structural characteristics, we may find 
identical linguistic types as comprising genetically entirely unrelated languages as was shown 
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by Benveniste in his famous example of juxtaposing the Amerindian language Takelma with 
Indo-European (Benveniste 1971:92-94 and 301, n. 9). Note here also the reference to 
R. Jakobson's dictum (pronounced on a very different occasion, to be sure) stating that 
"similarity of structure is independent of the genetic relationship of the languages in question 
and may equally well link languages of the same origin or of different ancestry. Similarity of 
structure does not, then, oppose itself to but rather superimposes itself upon the 'kinship of 
common origin * of the languages" [emphasis added, H.B.]. And Benveniste went on to say: 
"The interest of affinity groupings is precisely that they are often associated in the same 
area with languages that are genetically different. Thus genetic kinship does not hinder the 
formation of new groupings of affinities; but the formation of groupings of affinities does not 
efface genetic kinship. It is important to see, nevertheless, that the distinction between 
affiliation and affinity is only possible under the conditions of our present observation. An 
affinity grouping, if it has been established pre-historically, would appear to us historically as 
an indication of genetic kinship. Here again the notion of genetic classification encounters a 
limitation." The line of reasoning expressed here has far-reaching implications also for the 
reconstruction of Nostratic as a potentially underlying preprotolanguage and for the 
establishment of a Nostratic macrofamily. Cf. now also Schmidt 1988:7-11. At another 
point in his essay on "The Classification of Languages," Benveniste made reference to the 
"family resemblance" and "kinship of concatenation" well known to botanists and suggested 
that "it is possible that this type of classification may be the only usable among the large 
units which are the present limits of our reconstructions" (Benveniste 1971:89). Naturally, 
here the case of Nostratic comes readily to mind. 

Another issue significant to the present discussion and in need of further exploration is 
the problem of the varying degree of linguistic relationship, notably genetic. Closely related 
to it is the question of the methods designed to measure the time depth of assumed language 
splits in the remote past. More specifically, what needs to be reexamined is the viability of a 
glottochronological approach to assess absolute chronologies of lexical and morphemic 
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replacement. To me, at least, it is doubtful that any assumption regarding a claimed 
constancy in the relevant turnover (first advocated by M. Swadesh) can be substantiated. In 

other words, any analogy with radiocarbon dating used — to be sure with calibrated values — 

7 

as applied in archaeology must be considered spurious. This is not to say, however, that an 
improved method for calibrated glottochronological dating could not be attempted, though 
even the improved so-called etymostatistic method elaborated by S. Starostin is not, to my 
mind, fully satisfactory. In this context I would further note that I personally am highly 
skeptical concerning the quantitative methods applicable solely to lexical data culled from 
selected texts for determining, in time, the emergence of separate languages or language 
groups, and for identifying, in space, the corresponding protohomes,as propounded by 
W. Marfezak. 8 

Another methodological issue pertaining to genetic relationship as opposed to 
typological affinity among languages is that of various approaches to linguistic comparison. 
As is well known, there is a certain overlap in the techniques of comparing languages for the 
purpose of establishing the common ancestry of two or several languages, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, for identifying structural similarities which are not due to the fact that 
they go back to one and the same protolanguage. In essence it may be argued, perhaps, that 
the point of departure for the comparative method in the traditional sense has been the sound 
pattern and morphological structure of the languages considered — with syntactic 
considerations having gained prominence only in relatively recent times (cf., in particular, 
the identification of sequential arrangements of meaningful units predominant in various 
languages, symbolized SVO, SOV, etc., first introduced by J. Greenberg and subsequently 
applied to Proto-Indo-European notably by P. Friedrich (1975) and W.P. Lehmann (1974) — 
whereas in contrastive linguistics the focus has been on the functional (and semiotic) aspect 
of language, with the formal and phonological expression of grammatical meanings assuming 
the role of a significant corollary. It should be borne in mind, however, that Greenberg's 
syntactic-sequential typology is, on the whole, less revealing when it comes to highly 
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inflecting languages than it is with regard to those languages where the syntactic function is 
either not indicated at all or is less clearly marked by the individual word form. 

The integrated method of language comparison referred to in recent years as 'external 
comparison of languages' ( vnelfnee sravnenie jazykov ) and applied, in particular, to the 
recovery of the putative Nostratic preprotolanguage, or rather to the identification of the 
members of the Nostratic macrofamily, combines not only the various techniques of the 
comparative (genetic) method for linguistic reconstruction, including internal reconstruction 
(based on the synchronic data of one particular language) and insights concerning lost stages 
of linguistic evolution based on typological and language-universal considerations, with 
contrastive (typological-structural) procedures, but takes into account also phenomena falling 
under the rubric of sub - , ad~, and superstratum, or, more specifically, languages-in-contact, 
lexical borrowing, and phonological and grammatical interference between contiguous 
languages or language groups. 

Applying some of the concepts and methods referred to above to the data of Indo- 
European, it should be noted that the earliest attested relevant evidence — that of Hittite 
and Mycenean Greek — does not go farther back than the second millennium B.C. Moreover, 
it is commonly held that the Indo-European protolanguage was in existence during the fifth- 
fourth millennia B.C. This is also the view of T.V. Gamkrelidze and V.V. Ivanov as argued in 
detail in their monumental work on Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans (1984). By 
contrast, the highly controversial previously mentioned book by C. Renfrew (1987), while 
considering an area roughly identical with that assumed by the Soviet scholars as the 
potential homeland of the earliest Indo-Europeans, with its focus in Eastern Anatolia, 
Northern Mesopotamia, and Transcaucasia, dates the time frame of the Indo-European parent 
language considerably earlier, viz. in the seventh-sixth millennia B.C. 

Equally controversial is of course the localization of the Indo-European protohome, with 
areas around or near the Black Sea having been considered the most likely in recent years. 
Thus the just indicated area in the Middle East is, with only minor difference of opinion, the 
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region frequently identified as the cradle of the Indo-Europeans. However, as is well known, 
the archaeologist M. Gimbutas has in a number of publications advocated a radically different 
view. According to her, the earliest Indo-Europeans can be identified with the Kurgan people 
who appeared in the middle of the fifth millennium B.C. in the Pontic Steppe region north and 
northeast of the Black Sea, rapidly spreading from there into the heartland of Europe, the 
Carpathian Basin, and the territories on the mid and lower Danube. More specifically, 
Gimbutas assumes several waves of Indo-European incursions into Central and Southeastern 
Europe over a period of time from c. 4500 to c. 3000 B.C., the great mobility being enhanced 
by their mastery of the horse. The central tenets of Gimbutas’s view have been accepted by 
such prominent linguists as W.P. Lehmann (1974:251; see also Lehmann 1987) and A. Martinet 
(1986: esp. 18~20). It should be noted, however, that the notion of a possible secondary 
homeland has, as of late, increasingly attracted attention. Thus, the early Indo-European 
settlement in the Balkans and in the regions just north thereof may well be considered such a 
secondary homeland of the early Indo-Europeans. Likewise, it is perhaps conceivable that the 
focal region of the Old European hydronomy in Baltic and partly Slavic territory also may 
point to an early migration of part of the ancient Indo-Europeans toward the western and 
southern shores of the Baltic and adjacent territories. Considering the Indo-Europeanization 
of Anatolia as a whole, here too we may be dealing with early westward moves of the Indo- 
Europeans from their original habitat located farther east. This seems to be borne out not 
only by the significant substratum component of the Hittite linguistic evidence but indeed 
also by the very fact that the Anatolian languages represent a highly archaic branch of Indo- 
European as well as the very specificity of their linguistic evolution. The latter may indeed 
seem to make E.H. Sturtevant's subsequently discredited Indo-Hittite hypothesis appear more 
plausible; cf., for example, Cowgill 1975. However, the fact that Hittite is a centum 
language, while Luwian appears to be satom . might suggest, as pointed out by V.V. Ivanov 
(during the conference), that individual Anatolian languages must be traced back directly to 
Proto-Indo-European, i.e., without a Proto-Anatolian intermediary stage. Finally, in this 
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context the question of the route by which the Greeks arrived in their region of settlement at 
the southern tip of the Balkan peninsula and the Aegean islands still remains open. In other 
words, just as it is conceivable that they entered their subsequent homeland from the north, 
i.e., through the Balkans, it is also possible to assume that they reached their historical sites 
coming through Anatolia. The very early Greek settlement along the western coast of Asia 
Minor and the fact that the earliest Greek linguistic evidence, that of the Linear B tablets* is 
found in Crete and the Peloponnese might perhaps suggest such a migratory course. Or, could 
various Greek ethnic groups have reached their final destination by two different routes, one 
north and west of the Black Sea, the other south of it? 

In order tentatively to reconstruct the initial phase of Proto-Indo-European, linguists, 
until recently, would resort to two sets of techniques. One, and the primary, would be the 
method of internal reconstruction, where the Late Proto-Indo-European linguistic model, 
itself reconstructed by means of the comparative method, would serve as the synchronic base 
for recovering earlier stages, and ultimately the initial phase of the Indo-European 
protolanguage. Here, therefore, the chief technique would consist in extrapolating from the 
morphophonemic and, to some extent, other regular alternations ascertainable in the final 
phase of the, at least theoretically, as yet undifferentiated last phase of Proto-Indo- 
European. The other approach would have to rely on generalized insights gained from 
typological linguistics and the theory of linguistic universals based on those insights. Thus, 
for example, while for certain purposes of simplified presentation it may be justified to posit 
only one laryngeal for Proto-Indo-European (usually denoted H), typological considerations, 
and indeed when viewed in the light of the theory of linguistic universals, make it highly 
unlikely that a whole class of sound segments at any given time would be represented only by 
one single member. Similarly, and even though it is precisley the timbre-coloring effect of 
two of the laryngeals that has led some scholars to posit but one vowel, viz., e, as the only 
"proto-vowel” of early Proto-Indo-European, it is intrinsically unlikely that any language at 
any time would have only one vocalic segment to represent the whole class of vowels. For 
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more on the contribution of typology to genetic linguistics, see, for example, Jakobson 1958 
and, more recently, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1987: esp. 10-14. Now, if a distant relationship 
between Proto-Indo-European and other Eurasian and North African language groups — the 
ones now commonly referred to as Nostratic — can indeed be established, it would be 
possible to introduce yet another, that is, a third, approach to reconstructing the earliest 
phase of Proto-Indo-European. Here, then, it would be the data of these distantly related 
members of the Nostratic macrofamily of languages that would shed light on the phonological 
and grammatical structure as well as the lexical stock which we can assume to have been 
characteristic of Proto-Indo-European as it emerged from among its qualitatively different 
antecedents. In a sense, therefore, this would imply reversing the means and methods of the 
external comparison of languages on the basis of which the presumed distant relationship 
obtaining among the various Nostratic language groups was arrived at to begin with. Put 
differenlty, once a sufficienlty reliable body of data pointing to a Nostratic preprotolanguage 
is available, the comparative evidence provided by some of the Nostratic language groups 
other than Indo-European could in turn be used to elucidate the sound pattern, 
morphosyntactic structure, and lexical range of Proto-Indo-European in its earliest phase. 
This application of the comparative method to a stage of linguistic evolution in the distant 
past parallels therefore, to be sure with some significant qualifications, the recourse to 
precisely this method in order to recover the structures of Early Proto-Germanic, Proto- 
Celtic, Proto-Slavic, and the initial phases of the other ancestral languages of the various 
Indo-European groups. Conceivably, the only exception here could be provided by Baltic, 
since some of the differences separating the individual Baltic languages, and notably West 
Baltic Old Prussian from East Baltic Lithuanian and Latvian, may be of a time depth pointing 
to Indo-European rather than merely Baltic roots. Likewise, the question whether it is indeed 
legitimate to posit the existence of a Common Baltic protolanguage on s par with, say, 
Proto-Slavic or Proto-Germanic remains moot. For some further discussion, see Stang 
1966:1-21. 
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As was noted above, neither the Stammbaum nor the Wellen models (or even metaphors) 
for visualizing the evolution of related languages have been found satisfactory and they have 
therefore been supplemented and, as a matter of fact, largely superseded by other 
approaches. Thus, such concepts as peripheral vs. central innovations, as well as retentions, 
have added a new dimension to our understanding of linguistic change. Equally, if not even 
more important, is the previously referred-to realization of ttie interplay of the two main 
trends in linguistic evolution, viz., divergence and convergence. More specifically, any one 
particular evolutionary phase can be dominated by divergent or convergent tendencies; or, 
the two tendencies can combine and co-occur, usually affecting various components of 
linguistic structure. 

With reference to convergent linguistic evolution, it was, as is well known, N.S. 
Trubeckoj who in a highly controversial paper, read in the Prague Linguistic Circle on 
December 14th, 1936, but published only posthumously, advocated the view that the Indo- 
European linguistic type — for he questioned the very existence of a homogeneous Proto- 
Indo-European language — ought to be viewed as being the outcome of convergent linguistic 
evolutions preceding the final crystallization of Indo-European; cf. Trubeckoj 1939/1968. 
While, admittedly, the point of view argued by Trubeckoj was presented by him in a lopsided 
way, virtually ignoring the contrary evolutionary trend of divergence also underlying the 
emergence of Indo-European, the essence of his argument has frequently been overlooked and 
his stance severely criticized without due qualification. In this connection it is worth 
recalling Benveniste's statement "that a genetic classification cannot be transposed into a 
typological classification, and vice versa" — which does not, however, contradict his earlier 
quoted dictum "that a genetic classification is also typological." Thus, while critical of 
Trubeckoj's purely typological identification of Indo-European (on the basis of six selected 
criteria) Benveniste went on to say: "One should not misjudge the intention of the critique 
presented above. It is aimed at an assertion by Trubetskoy which is too categorical, not at 
the essence of his thinking" (see Benveniste 1971:91, 93~94). Concerning Trubeckoj's paper, 
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see also the commentary by V.V. Ivanov in Trubeckoj 1987:413-419. Related to the paper just 
mentioned was Trubeekoj's contribution presented at the Third International Congress of 
Linguists (1935) on the relationship among large language families, particularly relevant to 
the Nostratic hypothesis (cf. Trubetzkoy 1935; see also Ivanov's comment in Trubeckoj 
1987:41, 9-420). 

Here, it is particularly noteworthy that one of the great precursors of modern 
linguistics, J. Baudouin de Courtenay, considered the mixed character of all languages largely 
the result of convergent developments and language interference; see Baudouin de Courtenay 
1963 and 1972. To illustrate the point of mixed languages and the emergence of languages, 
also protolanguages, as a result of convergent (in addition to divergent) preceding 
developments, let me cite what Baudouin had to say at the beginning of our century about 
Armenian (1972:219): "The Armenian language is, for a variety of reasons, justly treated as 
one of the Indo-European languages, but there are good reasons (considerations of its basic 
structure, as well as its peculiarities) why it should be grouped also with Turco-Tatar or 
Uralo-Altaic or some such closely related group of languages. For example, external, 
physical, and spatial relations are in the Armenian declension expressed in the Tatar manner 
(in the locative , ablative , and instrumental cases), while social relations continue to be 
expressed through Indo-European forms (in the genitive , dative , and accusative ). The 
Armenian suffix of the plural is obviously not of Indo-European origin, but a borrowing, if not 
from Tatar, at least from some other language. The loss of gender distinctions and the lack 
of sexualization of reality must be due to 'foreign,' non-Indo-European influence. The 
question of the ethnic origin of the Armenians is even more complicated by the fact that the 
Armenians have historically mingled with the Jews and other Semites who had shared their 
habitat with Caucasian, and especially Georgian peoples whose language must have affected 
to a noticeable degree the character of the Armenian language." And, one of Baudouin's 
foremost disciples, E.D. Polivanov, applied analogous considerations to the emergence of 
Japanese; cf. Ivanov 1984:245 and 258 (nn. 28-30). Or, consider by way of another example, 
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the indeterminate or "floating,” as it were, position of what may be termed pre-West Baltic, 
i.e., the linguistic predecessor of subsequently attested Old Prussian and the unrecorded 
speech of the forebears of some other early West Baltic tribes — notably, the Jatvingians and 
Galindians, about whose language we only have the indirect and fragmentary evidence of 
hydronymy and toponymy. Here, some scholars assume that these subsequently unequivocally 
Baltic speakers — after having converged, though not fully merged with the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians and Latvians — may originally or, at any rate, for some period of time rather 
have formed part of the Proto-Slavic (or, perhaps more accurately, pre-Slavic) isogloss area; 
cf. Xuravlev 1968:173-175, and, for some reasoning along similar lines, Gornung 1963: esp. 
93-104 and 141-142. For further discussion, see, e.g., Birnbaum 1973:43-49; 1979:312-315. 
And, to take yet another example, in recent years some Slavists have maintained that the 
relative late crystallization of a fairly homogenous Common Slavic parent language came 
about only in the process of creating a shared lingua franca for a variety of Slavic clans and 
tribes as they interacted with the Avars, before the latters* destruction at the end of the 8th 
century. For this unconventional line of reasoning, see, in particular, Lunt 1984/85:420; 
1985:203; 1987:135 and 144. 9 

If Proto-Indo-European is not merely considered a sister language of other 
protolanguages underlying the rest of the Nostratic language groups, but as having resulted 
from both divergent and convergent evolutions, the complex method known as external 
comparison is bound to reveal previously unknown links and conformities. Here it should be 
noted that, contrary to Trubeckoj, I do believe that we can in fact posit an actually spoken 
Indo-European parent language. It is precisely by combining the techniques of genetic and 
typological linguistics that the method resorted to for the tentative recovery of 
preprotolanguages, such as Proto-Nostratic, has proved to be successful. As was already 
indicated, the primary task of genetic linguistics is the establishment of identities and 
regular correspondences in the expression plane of related languages, whereas the focus of 
typological linguistics is above all on the conformities and analogies found in the structure of 
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the content plane of kindred languages, whether genetically related or not. Though the 
constant interplay of divergence and convergence must always be taken into consideration in 
any inquiry into a set of languages, it is nonetheless a fact that genetic linguistics has 
traditionally stressed the divergent trend of linguistic evolution, while language typology has 
frequently been more concerned with convergent tendencies among languages. Clearly, 
convergence is of particular significance where contiguous languages are concerned. Thus, 
the identification of language alliances, or Sprachbunde (whose original definition was 
formulated by Trubeckoj), is merely one application of this approach. To take another 
example, areally conditioned convergence has also been one of the factors considered in 
recent attempts to prove or disprove a closer relationship, genetic or otherwise, obtaining 
between the Uralic and Altaic language families; cf. Sinor 1988. Yet it should be kept in 
mind that the degree, qualitatively and quantitatively, of structural affinity required for the 
establishment of full-fledged language alliances (such as that found in the Balkans) goes well 
beyond the kind and number of agreements and similarities crucial for positing distantly 
related macrofamilies such as Nostratic. It is for that reason, incidentally, that I have 
argued against R. Jakobson's suggestion that the two purely phonological criteria 
characteristic of a large number of languages of the Eurasian continent — prosodic monotony 
and phonemic palatalization — be considered sufficient to identify a specific, albeit 
extensive, Eurasian Sprachbund ; cf. Birnbaum 1965:15-17 and elsewhere. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the theory of language contact, brought to the fore by U. Weinreich (1953) and 
now reassessed by R. Filipovic (1986), is crucial when it comes to weighing common origin 
against foreign influence with regard to distant relationships among languages. For a recent 
discussion of inheritance vs. borrowing as applied to some member groups of Nostratic, see 
Kaiser and Shevoroshkin 1986. The authors reject Gamkrelidze and Ivanov’s claim about 
Proto-Kartvelian lexical borrowing from Proto-Indo-European, while accepting their and Illi£- 
Svity£’s hypothesis about Semitic loanwords in Indo-European. They also cast doubt on the 
Soviet scholars' theory concerning the original homeland of the earliest Indo-Europeans as 
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well as on their — and P.J. Hopper's — Glottalic Theory of Proto-Indo-European 
consonantism. 

If, in conclusion, I were to indicate my own position with regard to the still highly 
controversial issue of Nostratic, I would have to say that I have no difficulty in accepting the 
notion of a Nostratic macrofamily of languages comprising at least the six language families 
envisaged by Illi^-Svity? and Dolgopol'skij. However, my understanding of such a 
macrofamily — and similar considerations would presumably apply to other large-scale 
language groups elsewhere in the world — would not, and could not, be based exclusively on 
evidence of genetic relationship as defined above. Linguistic macrofamilies (such as the one 
we term Nostratic) must, I submit, be viewed as the tangible result of both genetic 
relationships resulting from divergence and structural adjustments reflecting convergent 
trends in linguistic evolution. Consequently, and in line with some of the views propounded 
by Baudouin de Courtenay, Polivanov, and Trubeckoj, I would consider it fairly realistic to 
hypothesize a once actually spoken Nostratic ancestral language. Presumably, this language 
was characterized by a degree of inner cohesion comparable to what, mutatis mutandis , we 
can assume to have been the case with, say, Common Baltic or, possibly, Anatolian in their 
chronological and substantive development from Proto-Indo-European. And perhaps, if the 
heartland of Proto-Nostratic, as just qualified, is indeed to be identified with an area 
encompassing Transcaucasia, eastern (and southern) Anatolia, as well as the upper reaches of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, it would not be too far-fetched to assume secondary Indo- 
European protohomes in territories closer to the Black Sea, namely in the Pontic Steppe 
region, in northern and western Anatolia, and in parts of the Balkan Peninsula. This would 
further provide at least a point of departure for a reasonable explanation for the early 
settlement of the Greeks in mainland Greece and the archipelagos of the Aegean; for the 
formation of a secondary — if not tertiary — Indo-European core area focused in the Baltic 
region; and possibly even for the as yet largely opaque earliest moves of Celtic tribes 
throughout Western, Central, and Southeastern Europe. 
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NOTES 


*For a recent state-of-the-art report, see esp. Kaiser and Shevoroshkin 1988. For an early 
authoritative endorsement, see Collinder 1974. A tentative Nostratic comparative grammar 
is currently being prepared by A.B. Dolgopol'skij; for a preliminary fragment of this larger 
work, see Dolgopolsky 1984, treating personal pronouns in the Nostratic languages. 

2 

For a recent discussion, see, e.g., Shevoroshkin 1987. Cf. further the contributions by 
Gamkrelidze, Ivanov, D'jakonov, and Gimbutas in JIES 13/1-2 (1985). For a radically 
different approach and opinion, see Maifczak 1984. Note also, for similar conclusions but 
based on entirely different data, the work of W.P. Schmid and J. Udolph concerning Old 
European hydronomy with its core area in Baltic and possibly Slavic territory. On the 
evidential and conceptual relationship between Indo-European and Old European (the latter in 
a linguistic, not archaeological sense), see, in particular, Schmid 1987. On the ’’European" 
component of Indo-European and the problem of a pre-Indo-European substratum in Europe, 
cf. alsOj e.g. Pisani 1974: esp. 17*24. Much controversy was recently stirred up by the 
publication of C. Renfrew's book on "The Puzzle of Indo-European Origins" (Renfrew 1987). 
For critical assessments, see, in particular, the various contributions under the heading 
"Archaeology and Language" in Current Anthropology 25/3 (1988): 437-468 (including the 
author's, precis and reply). See also the review by M. Gimbutas in TLS 24-30 (1988): 714 and 
the lengthy review article by M.R. Stefanovich, forthcoming. 

3 

For a recent attempt to reconstruct a major portion of the hypothetical Proto-Nostratic 
parent language, see Bomhard 1984, 1987, and forthcoming. For a critique of Bomhard 1984, 
cf. Dolgopolsky 1986, and Kaiser and Shevoroshkin 1987. 

4 

On the concept of preprotolanguages and their relevance to Nostratic, see Birnbaum 1977: 
51-60 and Birnbaum 1980. 

5 For some further thoughts on divergence and convergence in linguistic evolution, see my 
discussion in Birnbaum 1985a and 1985b. 

g 

For further discussion, see esp. Birnbaum 1970: 25-28; 1974; 1975a; 1975b; 1983: 1-10. 
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7 

More on my skepticism regarding traditional glottochronology/lexicostatistics, see the 
remarks in Birnbaum 1977: 17-18, with further references to work by W. Lehmann, R. 
Anttila, and I. Dyen. For a new approach to lexical statistics (here applied to the issue of 
genetic closeness among the Slavic languages), cf. Xuravlev 1988. For a critique of 
(traditional) glottochronology, see also Collinder 1971. 

o 

Cf., in addition to Maifczak 1984a, already mentioned, e.g., Man'czak 1981; 1984b; 1986; 
1987. Regarding my objections to Starostin's admittedly more realistic and refined method, 
see my comment on his paper "On Linguistic Dating." 

9 

For some qualification of the conception of the relatively late integration and uniformation 
of Common Slavic, see now Xivov 1988: 153-154. He points out here that the isoglossic 
variation of North Slavic as represented by the Old Novgorod dialect (attested in the 
language of the birchbark letters and documents) can be considered a peripheral retention. 
Xivov further stresses (ibid.: fn. 11) that convergent processes affect different components of 
linguistic structure differently. Thus, convergence tends above all to minimize or eliminate 
phonological and morphological differences, while in the lexicon (and in syntax, I would add) 
archaisms and innovations can very well coexist. 
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RECONSTRUCTING NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY: 
DERIVATIONAL ELEMENTS 

Ir6n Hegedtfs 


0. The aim of this paper is to supply additional evidence enhancing 
the plausibility of Illich-Svitych’s reconstructions, and to suggest 
certain corrections. 

Where the material available for the author provided for it, Paleo- 
siberian data are also taken into consideration. There are several 
instances of Nostratic protomorphemes having phonetically and 
functionally similar units all over the Paleosiberian area. Out of the 
miscellaneous group of Paleosiberian languages Gilyak represents a 
difficult case since its diachronic depth is uncertain and its system is 
isolated. Both for Gilyak and Chukchee-Kamchatkan the crucial 
requirement of a regular set of phonological correspondences with 
Nostratic (or other families?) has not been fulfilled. Therefore Gilyak 
and Chukchee-Kamchatkan parallels with Proto-Nostratic morphemes 
will be interpreted here as cases that fall into the following types: (1) 
borrowing or (2) relic inheritance from a pre-Nostratic unity (?). As far 
as the Yeniseian group is concerned, the Sino-Caucasian solution 
seems to be the most satisfactory so far J(see Starostin 1982, 1984). 

On the basis of our present knowledge we can establish a Nostrat¬ 
ic affiliation for Yukaghir and Eskimo-Aleut. Yukaghir seems to be 
closest to Uralic, though its Nostratic affiliation is based not neces¬ 
sarily on the concept of a Uralo-Yukaghir protolanguage (see also He- 
limsky 1984:37). Eskimo-Aleut stands apart from other Nostratic 
branches (though there have been attempts to relate it directly to 
Uralic, Altaic, and Indo-European) but it still displays an evident 
Nostratic nature, which is fully confirmed by the phonological 
correspondences between Proto-Nostratic and Proto-Eskaleut as 
established by O. Mudrak (1984: 64-68). 



When cited, Japanese and Korean data occur under Altaic. Here it 
is important to note that their position may be East Nostratic rather 
than purely Altaic. 

1. PN *-l a : suffix of adjectives (Illich-Svitych #253), reconstructed 
on the basis of evidence from four branches: 

PKartv. *-1 - / -el- / -11 - : suffix of participles and deverbal 
nouns; *-i 1- / -ol- : diminutive suffix; 

PIE *-l- : suffix of denominative and deverbal adjectives; 

PU *-1 a- / -13- : suffix of nouns, adjectives, and diminutive forms; 

PA *-l : suffix of deverbal nouns. 

1.1. Kartvelian. It also occurs as a prefix often in combination with a 
suffix; cf. Svan li-ked ‘take’ (masdar), lu-2n-u ‘Svan’ (adjective), 
la-xm-Tr ‘pigsty* (noun). Cf. Klimov 1986: 79. 

1.2. Indo-European. The diminutive meaning is attested in the IE 

daughter languages, e.g.: Goth, barnilo (barn ‘child*), Lat regulus 
(rex ‘king*), OInd. £isulas ‘child’), Gr. TraxuXoos ‘some¬ 

what fat’ (oraxus *fat*). # 

1.3. Altaic. Illich-Svitych listed Turkic, Mongolian, and Korean 
evidence. This morpheme is also attested in the Tungus branch as 
*-1 a forming deverbal nouns and adjectives. It was retained in all 
Tungus languages either in the original form or in a slightly modified 
form, cf.: Evenki olgorilan ‘jealous’ (oIgori- ‘to be jealous’), Even 
ikelen ‘singer* (ike- ‘to sing’) ^ Evenki soktomola - soktomula 
‘drunken’ (soktomu- ‘to get drunk’), Solon (no longer productive) 
urTle ‘family; courtyard’ (urTn- ‘to stop (of nomads)* ), Negidal 
gojalan ‘apt to butt* (goja- ‘to butt’), Olca va£ila ‘barking dog’ 
(vaci- ‘to bark’), Orok jajala ‘singer’ (jaja- ‘to sing’), Nanaj 
herkele ‘strap’ (herke- ‘to fasten’), etc. 


* As a deverbal adjective formant it is reconstructable for PGmc as *-al Or! -ukl- (Guhman 1966: 31) 
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It is also attested with a diminutive meaning in adjectives and 
adverbs: Olca n’amala ‘somewhat warm’ (n’ama ‘warm’), Nanaj 
dupsile ‘somewhat dimmed’ (dupsizi ‘dim. troubled’), etc. 

The forms containing this suffix were considered to be 
borrowings from Mongol (cf. Ramstedt 1952: 145), but they are 
treated as formations inherent to Common Tungus in the latest studies 
(e.g. Boldyrev 1987: 57-68, esp. 74). 

1 . 4 . A significant extension is possible to Dravidian. Illich-Svitych 
mentioned only Malto -le (participium praeteritum); however, its 
proof value is questioned in the Dictionary. 

With full certainty a Proto-Dravidian suffix of verbal nouns 
reconstructed as *-al can be posited and added to the Nostratic 
evidence. The infinitive suffix *-a and also the participle suffixes 
*-a, *-an reflected in Dravidian languages can be derived from PD 
*-a 1 (cf. Andronov 1978: 384, 392, 397-400). 

1 . 5 . Afroaslatic. Besides being a diminutive suffix in Proto-Semitic, it 
also occurs—though rarely—as a noun-forming suffix *-l- (e.g. Arab 
hidmil / hi dm, Hebr. karmel / kerem), cf. Moscati 1980: 82. 

1 . 6 . The Paleosiberian area reveals a rich inventory of morphemes 
similar to PN *-1 a and its reflexes both in their phonetic shape and 
morphological function. The fact that this isogloss connects not only 
Paleosiberian languages but Turkic too, has been observed by a number 
of linguists. 

Menovshchikov ' considered them to be chance phenomena (he 
compared Eskimo -lyk and Turkic -ly, -lyk, cf. Menovshchikov 
1962:103). Kreinovich gave a more sophisticated explanation 
according to which this word formational element originates from a 
free morpheme, i.e. from the verb ‘to have / possess’, and considered 
it to be hardly feasible that it was borrowed from Turkic into Eskimo; 
on the contrary, he assumed that the proto-proto-Eskimos migrating 
from southern Eurasia to the north transfered this element into other 
languages in long-lasting contacts (Kreinovich 1976: 98-99). 
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I agree with Kreinovich on assuming a more ancient character of 
this morpheme but the Nostratic comparison contradicts the idea that 
Eskimo, or some kind of ‘proto-proto-Eskimo’ could have been the 
ultimate source of borrowing, especially if we bear in mind the 
numerous reflexes in the western Nostratic branches. Furthermore, 
the notion of proto-proto-Eskimo is rather elusive and it lacks the 
definition of time depth, thus it is impossible to make conjectures 
about what languages could have been in contact with it, and it would 
not be reasonable to say anything about the trends of borrowing. 

From the Paleosiberian area Yukaghir and Eskimo-Aleut data fit 
perfectly into the Nostratic frame. 

1 . 6 . 1 . Yukaghir -1 - : suffix of nomina qualitatis, quantitatis, actionis, 
e.g. tad i 1 ‘giving* (tadik ‘give!’), wuel 7 ‘doing’ (uii ek ‘do!’). It also 
occurs in extended forms such as -ol-, -uol-, -jol-, -juol- (cf. 
Kreinovich 1958: 97f, 104). 

1 . 6 . 2 . Eskimo -lyk : suffix forming nomina possesfloris with 
attributive-predicative and substantive features, e.g.: 

Greenland Esk. tungulik ‘having juice’ (tungo ‘juice’), sakulik 
‘armed’ (sako ‘weapon’); 

Alaska Esk. qayalik ‘having a kayak’ (q ay a q ‘kayak’), awiyatalik 
‘place with a lot of shrubberies’ (awiyak ‘shrubbery), moqtal ik 
‘place rich in water’ (moq ‘water’); cf. Menovshchikov 1962 
:104. 

2 . PN *na : formative of verbal and nominal relative constructions. 
This protomorpheme is only mentioned in the introduction to the 
Nostratic Dictionary (p. 16), but it does not constitute an entry and no 
etymological survey is given. Illich-Svitych posited it for all the six 
branches of Nostratic. The data below are listed with the purpose of 
providing an etymological background for reconstructing this proto- 
morpheme. 

2 . 1 . Altaic. 
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Turkic: Chuvash -an/-en : participle suffix, e.g. <£alen ‘snake’, cf. 

Turkish VIan, Turkmen, Tatar, Bashkir jVlan, Kazakh zVlan, 
Kirghiz JVlan, Khakas £ V 1 a n (< jVl- ~ zfVl- ~ oil — 
sV: 1 - ‘to crawl’). Cf. Levitskaya 1976: 92-93. 

Tungus: Evenki gene-n- ‘moving, setting out’ (gene- ‘to go’), Even 
kusi-n- ‘war’ (kusi- ‘to fight’), Nanaj turi-n- ‘paying’ 
(turi- ‘to pay’); 

Sunik reconstructs a Proto-Tungus form *-n (~ -ni) : 
suffix of nomina actionis (Sunik 1982: 83, 88). For further 
details and examples see also Boldyrev 1987: 149-153. 

Mongolian -n : participle suffix (now a converbium modale), e.g. 
ore in ‘ringsum, Umgebung’, ‘sich drehend’ (or£i- ‘sich 
drehen’), garun ‘fiber, uberschreitend’ (gar- ‘ausgehen’). Cf 
Ramstedt 1952: 95. 

Korean -n : participle suffix, e.g. pon ‘gesehen’ (poda ‘zu 
sehen’), tan ‘aufgehangt’ (tal- ‘aufhangen’), kMn ‘hoch, 
gross’ (khj- ‘gross sein'). Cf. Ramstedt 1952: 98-99. 

Ancient Japanese -.ia : obsolete attributive formant (Syromiatnikov 
1981: 88). 

Sunik also reconstructs a Proto-Altaic *-n : suffix of deverbal 

nouns (Sunik 1982: 90). 

2.2 Uralic. 

PU *-n : suffix of deverbal nouns, e.g. Vogul puldne ‘Bad’ (pQl i- 
‘badet’), Ostyak riultne ‘Schwdren’ (no*t*em) ‘schwdren’), 
Cheremis k w alasen ‘sagend’ (kal ase'm ‘sagen’), Kamas phina 
‘reif (phi l’am ‘reifen’), Yurak Samoyed jeherana ‘unbekannt’ 
(jihera ‘not to know’), (cf. Gyorke 1935: 50-51; Hajdu 1966: 
146) 

PU *-na / *-na ; suffix of denominal nouns and adjectives (Redei 
1981:102). 
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2.3 Dravidian. Illich-Svitych mentioned the suffix -An- that forms 
participles and infinitives, but this reconstruction is not confirmed by 
the comparative evidence, since Proto-Dravidian *-an : participle 
suffix is derived from PD *-al : verbum substantivum suffix (cf. 
Andronov 1978: 384, 392, 400). 

However, there are certain formations in some Dravidian 
languages that may take their origin in this Nostratic morpheme, e.g.: 

Koya -ana- ~ -anna : suffix of denominal adjectives (ruci^ rucanna 
‘tasty’); 

Kolami -ne : adjective formant (kis-ne ‘of the fire’, lakde-ne ‘made 
of wood, wooden*); 

Brahui -en : kub-en ‘heavy’, khar-en ‘bitter’; (cf. Zvelebil 1977: 65, 

66 ). 

2.4. Indo-European. PIE *-no- : noun and adjective forming suffix, 
e.g.: Proto-Slavic *st>n-b < *s-bpn-b ‘dream* (*s-bpati ‘to sleep’), 
Lithuanian sipnas, Latvian sapnis. Old Indie svap-na-s, Armenian 
k h un, Greek xi'irvos. Tokhar A, B speim, spSne, Latin som-nu-s 
‘dream’ < PIE *suop-no- ‘dream’ (cf. Vasmer III: 717; Watkins 1985: 
68 swep-); Gothic fulls (< ful-na-z), Old Indie pur-na-, 
Lithuanian pil-na-s. Old Church Slav, pl-bn-b, Latin plenus, Old 
Irish lan (but! Arm enian 1 i), cf. Erhart 1982: 123; Tumanyan 1978: 
66 . 

The Germanic participle II. of the strong verbs can be traced back 
to this morpheme and its variants *-eno-/-ono- cf. Guhman 1966: 
35; Erhart 1982: 123). 

2.5. Afroasiatic. 

Proto-Semitic *-an : suffix of adjectives, nomina abstracta and 
diminutives, e.g.: Arabic sakran ‘intoxicated’, Hebrew qadmon 
(< *qadman) ‘eastern’, Syriac VanVan ‘terrestrial’, Akkadian 
mTranu ‘little animal*, Amharic fun-no ‘having a flat, wide 
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nose,’ (cf. Bedauye fin ‘to smell something’, Oromo funan, 
funnan ‘nose’ < PAA *f An-); 

It also occurs as a prefix forming nomina deverbalia in Akkadian, 
e.g. namungatu ‘paralysis’, nalbubu ‘enraged’ (cf. Maizel' 
1983: 217; Moscati 1980: 82). 

Proto-Cushitic *-An : suffix of abstract and passive nouns and 
denominative adjectives, e.g.: 

Somali -an, -an i buk-an ‘sickness’ (buk ‘be Sick’), bur-an ‘fat’ 
(buro ‘become fat’); 

Quara -an, -an : ujag-an ‘roaring’ (wag ‘to cry’), kin^-a'n 
‘instruction’ (kin-s ‘teach’); 

Bilin -an, -an : qut-an ‘wetness’ (quet, qut ‘be wet’), fad-an 
‘seed’ (fad ‘sow’). 

A PAA *-an abstract suffix is tentatively suggested also by Zaborski 
(cf. Zaborski 1976: 77). 

2.6. Kartvellan. 

Georgian -n- : element of adjective forming suffixes, e.g. cwer-ian-i 
‘bearded’ (Dzhaukyan 1967:94); 

Georgian na- : participle prefix, e.g. na-sam ‘heard’ (Klimov 
1986:79). 

2.7. PALEOSIBERIAN. 

2.7.1. Yukaghir -q : noun suffix, e.g.: awaq ‘dream’ (awal ‘to 
sleep’), igd’ig ‘thread made of gut’ (igd 7 el c to sew’), jugulweq 
‘pain’ (jugulwel ‘to suffer’), werweq ‘power’ (werwej ‘mighty, 
powerful’), cf. Kreinovich 1958:24-25. 

2.7.2. Eskimo -n/-un : suffix forming nomina deverbalia, e.g. kajun 
‘help, helper’ (kaju- ‘to help’), akuzin ‘word’ (akuzi- ‘to speak’), 
cf. Menovshchikov 1962:90-92); Aleut -na- : infix forming verbal 
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adjectives, e.g. su-na-q ‘having taken (part, imperf.). cf. Miller 1976: 
196. 

3. PN *t [-(A)t, t(A)-] : suffix or prefix forming deverbal or 

denominal nouns, mainly abstracta (not listed in the Nostratic 
Dictionary.) 

This morpheme seems to be connected—both in its shape and in 
its semantic content—with the praeteritum suffix *-di (Illich-Svitych 
#65) on the one hand, and with the plural formative *-tA (Illich- 
Svitych 1971:12) on the other hand. Its capacity to form past 
participles gives us grounds to compare it with the praeteritum suffix, 
while its frequent occurence as formative of abstract nouns brings it 
close to the plural marker (on the basis of the tendency: plural 
nouns/collectives > abstracta). However, the hypothetical connection 
between these protomorphemes and the possible universal diachronic 
trends that may lie behind it must be a subject of further studies. 

3.1 Uralic. PU *-t / *-tt : deverbal and denominal noun suffix; 
Selkup £a 1 dot ‘Merkzeichen’ (£alda-m ‘ein Zeichen machen’), 
oldot ‘beginning’ (oldau ‘begin’), Vogul tuj t ‘snow’ (tu j i ‘to 
snow’), Hungarian elet ‘life* (£lni ‘to live’), Zyrian kyzta 
‘thickness* (kyz ‘thick’), Livonian va’nnit ‘(old) age* (vana ‘old’), 
Cheremis kufat ‘length(iness), tallness’ (kuzu ‘long, tali’), Tavgy 
tantaSCi ‘breadth, width’ (tantaga, tantaga ‘broad, wide’); 

It also forms infinitives and participles in Finnic, Lappic, Ob- 
Ugric, and Samoyedic. (Cf. Collinder 1934: 48-49; 1965: 115; Gydrke 
1935: 17-18; Hajdu 1966: 146; Lazar 1975.) 

3.2 Altaic. 

Turkic -t : suffix of deverbal nouns, e.g.: Turkish qyrut ‘cheese’ 
(qur- ‘to dry*), fa* let ‘loss of cattle’ (6'1- ‘to die’), buwat 
‘bundle* (buw- ‘tie together, bind’), Sagai ogCIt ‘advice’ (6'gur- 
‘advise’), Shor aldy ‘das Wild’ (a 1 - ‘tdten, erlegen’), Uighur 
a'nit ‘Senkung, Tal’ fe'n- ‘sich senken’); 
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Tungus: Manchu si rata ‘extension, lengthening* (sira- ‘lengthen’), 
suvalata ‘mixture* (suvala- ‘mix’); Tungus -da /v- : 

infinitive and supinum suffix; 

Mongolian: Oirat £yyyt ‘Ausgang’ (£yq- < ta¥yq- ‘austreten’); 

Korean -ti (~ -di, -thi): deverbal noun suffix; -ta : infinitive 
suffix; 

Ancient Japanese -TU : obsolete attributive formant. 

(Baskakov 1979: 194-195; Boldyrev 1987: 104; Menges 1975: 120f; 
1977: 164; Ramstedt 1952: 119-123; Shcherbak 1977: 173; Syromiat- 
nikov 1981: 87-88.) 

3.3. Dravidian. ? Kurukh -ta : formative of denominal adjectives 
with the meaning / belongs to’, e.g. jarigal ta: £itra: ‘the deer 
of the forest*, paddai ta: a: las ‘the man who belongs to the forest’ 
(cf. Vijayavenugopal 1969:163). 

3.4. Indo-European. PIE *-t- : suffix forming nomina actoris / 
actionis; *-to- : suffix forming adjectives that function as part, praet. 
pass, in the majority of IE languages: Old Engl, gift < PGmc. 

*-g i f t i z < PIE *ghebh- 11 - ‘something given or received*; Greek 
ploutos ‘wealth, riches*, Latin meritum ‘merit, value’, Old Church 
Slav, zivot'b ‘life*. Old Indie sravat ‘stream*, Lithuanian atmintis 
‘memory*, Armenian arcat h ‘silver’ (< PIE *ar(e)g- ‘to shine’; cf. 
Old Persian ardata, Avestan arazata-, Cymrian arian(t), Cornish 
arghant. Old Irish arggat ‘silver’). 

(Bammesberger 1970: 94-97; Erhart 1982: 116f; Szemerenyi 
1980: 117-118, 332; Tumanyan 1978: 77-79.) 

3.5. Afroasiatic. 

Proto-Semitic *-ut, *Tt : noun suffixes, e.g.: Akkadian sarrutu 
‘kingship’, Hebr. malkut ‘kingship’, Syr. dakyuta ‘purity*, 
Ethiopian X irut ‘goodness’; Bibl. Aram., Hebr. ?ah3rTt ‘end’. 
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Punic swyt ‘curtain’, Ethiop. qadamft ‘beginning*, Geez 
1 ehek w -et- ‘clay dish, creature’; 

Egyptian -t : nf-t ‘breathing* ( < nf 7 ‘to snort, puff, blow*); 

Berber (Ahaggar) 13 - 1 a q ‘clay*, te-qqelil-t ‘clay jar, jug’; 

Cushitic: 

Somali -ato : gub-ato ‘place of conflagration’ (gub ‘burn’), 
-to : w§r-an-to ‘pin of a buckle’ (w§r-an ‘pierced’ 
passive); 

Hadiya -ato : unt-ato ‘prayer’ (unt ‘pray’), -ate : sol-ate 
‘the squinting’ (sol ‘squint’); 

Galla -ata, -ota : ur-ata ‘hole* (ura ‘to bore, drill’), 
bok-ota ‘rest, halting place’ (bogoda ‘to rest’). 

(Maizel* 1983: 208f; MoscaU 1980: 81; Hohenberger 1975: 22-23) 

3.6. Paleosiberian. 

3.6.1. Yukaghir -te, -de : suffix of deverbal noirns (nomina actoris); 

Kolyma dialect xagit’e ‘hunter* (xaqie ‘to trace, follow*), kuded’e 
‘warrior* (kudede ‘kill’), iglid’e ‘fear* (igli- ‘to be afraid), 
cf. Kreinovich 1958: 26f. 

3.6.2. Eskimo -ta ~ (after consonants) -sta : suffix of deverbal 
nouns (nomina actoris); gax’ta ‘cook’ (gak 7 ‘to cook’); tamTaxta 
‘boatswain’ (tam 1 7 ak- ‘to moor*), ukinista ‘seamstress’ (uk 1 ni - ‘to 
sew’), cf. Menovshchikov 1962: 87-88. 
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Ancient Eastern and Southeastern Asia: 
Comparative-Historical Data and Their Interpretations - Addendum 

Ilya I. Peiros 

A supplement to I. Peiros' article of the same name, in 
Proto-Languages and Proto-Cultures , ed. Vitaly Shevoroshkin, 

BPX 25; Bochum: Universitatsverlag - N. Brockmeyer, 1990. pl4-25 

A Sino-Tibetan Classification 

I. Peiros and S. Starostin 

SINO - TIBETAN 


I. Central 

1. Tibeto-Burman 

1.1 Sichuan-Burman: 

a) Lolo-Burman (Burman, Akha, Lisu, Lahu, Naxi) 


b) 

Qiang 

(Dzorgai) 

c) 

Tangut 


d) 

Jarung 


a) 

Pumi 


1.2 

Tibetan: 

Lhasa, Sherpa 

1.3 

Trung 


1.4 

Chepang, 

Magari 

1.5 

Kham 


1.6 

Kaika 



2. Kuki-Chin 

2.1 Chin: Lushei, Sho 

2.2 Tankhur 

2.3 (?) Serna, Angami 

3. Mikir 

4. Karenic: Sgaw 

II East Himalayan: Limbu, Sunwar, Thulung 

III Bodo-Garo: Bodo 

IV Kanauri 

V Miri 

VI Lepcha 

Sinitic? [Ed.: Uncertain. Inadvertently missing from ms.] 
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VII 



VZXZ Kachin 


XX Disaro 
X Mldtu 

XX Gupung: Gurung, Ttmang. Thakali 
XXX Chinese: 

1 aodtrn dialects 

2 Bel 


Soma Sino-Tibetan - Austroneslan comp&ritoni 
1* ST *gw*j 'to do, to sake*: Ch *waj *to do, to maka, 

to act*; Tib bsJld, pf. bsJls ’to do, to act, to 
parf ora, to sake *; Burst wi J * to dlvlda * • 

AJI *sawaj * work, daad' < Ts. Jav, Mai ) - *gava' * to work* 

( Ts. Tb. Ml. Ns, Ms ). 

2. ST *(p-)rop ’hungtr 1 j Cb *b-rap 'to lack, exhaust'; 

Tib sprlbs, abrebs (rasp.) * be hungry'; Lush rawp 'to 
have a strong daslra of craving for amlmal food*. 

AN *lapat 'hunger' ( Tb, Jav, Ml. Ns. Pn ). 

3. ST *tlp * hearth': Tib tbab; Lush tap: Kach dap Id. 

AN *daput 'hearth' ( Tg, Tb, Jav, Ml, Ng, FI, Sa, Pn ). 

ST *ruap 'to break': Ch fly *rap 'to break, Kacb agrop 
'to break*, srop 'be broken'. 

AN *lapuh 'to break, to break out’ ( Tb, Ml, FI ). 

5. ST *ph*QH 'deaf': Lolo-Burnt *paQx > Buns pa()b: Lush 

phaQ Id. 

AN *bagal 'deaf' ( Ts. Jav. Ml. Sa ). 

6. ST *(r-)qbob 'to steal's Cb *khoh: Tib rku: 

Lolo-Burm *khawx > Burn kbulh; Kukl-Cbln *»-r-‘|fu'? > Lush 
ru; Kach lasu3 
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7. ST *s»r *standart, flag 9 : Ch*s»r ’flag 9 : Bum tt- 
khwan 9 atandart, flag*l Kach do*} khon < < Burm 7 ) 9 a 


sail, flag 9 . 

AN *tui)gul 9 standart. flaa' ( Tg. Tb. Ml. Ns ). 

8. ST *Xp*k *£Arn«nt f : Ch f)f^ *bak ’garnint, robe. to wear 9 ; 

Tib Bbog 9 a kind of upper garment 9 ; Trung da 1 b*? 1 
'blanket 9 . 

AN *t 9 abuk 9 loincloth 9 ( Tb, Jav. Ml, Ng ). 

9. ST *nfta ’to weave 9 : Ch *nan, *nrem 9 to waava 9 ; Tib 

•naa ’woolan cloth 9 . 

AN * [ 4 ] sham 9 to Plata 9 ( Jav, Ml. Nft, FI }. 


I***************************** 


Soma Chlnaaa - Austronaaian comparisons 

1. Ch ‘jj' *kre6 'scalas' 

AN *kullt 9 skin 9 ( Tb. Jav, Ml, Ns, Fi, Pn ). 

2. Ch ^ *«og 9 mortar 9 

AN *lat 9 uD Id. ( Tg, Jav, Bl, Ns. Ms ). 

3. Ch fa »prak 9 whlta 9 

AN *pllak 9 silver 9 ( Ts, Tb, Jav, Ml, Ms )] 
*********<*************************<****♦**************<******* 
Some Sino-Tibetan - Mon-Khmer comparisons 

1. ST *<k-)rImH 9 be afraid 9 : Ch i 't •ram 1 ? 'full of fear, 

respectful 9 ; Burm krlmh 9 be terrified 9 ; Kach akhrim 9 to 
threaten 9 . 

MK *(kam)r[&a]m 9 to afraid 9 : Kh gamran 9 to frishtan, Mon 
kam 9 to respect 9 ; Viet g6 9 m 9 to be afraid 9 . 

2. ST ’year 9 : Ch / ^i, •nlm'? ’harvest, year 9 ; Kach 

lenam 9 the rainy season 9 . 

MK *canaa ’year 9 : Kh chenam; Mon cnam; Wa nua’ Viet nAm 
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3 . ST 


*(c-) toy 'road': 'kray road; 

ft *^a-J 'si tee i) 'roao/’p TiS stay 
tSiteei’, aphran >a foot-paih'. 

Bur krauyh 'Tine , read, paikl 

MK *CzRaj 'toad’ Mon gSaon; Chrau 
irSrj; Viei irinh 

ST C- raj c/emon' C/j *Staj 'at. 

of demon - TiS gte > Q species of demons', 

a^dre 'goUin, devie, gnome Lush ted 

’lo ex or Lie Sy use of ifioaniaidonj Ualh katai'demon. 

MX *Cdtdj 'ghosV: Kh Iraj 'gkost ’ 

demon ■ Mon sarcy, croj c Toss of spirits causing disease 

******** 

Some Sino- TiS cion—M too - Uqo comparisons 

ST*fya 'S '-— Pny *p^ Q A m 

ST * p-€ij - pri y *p€ei A id. 

ST * s-faM 'moon '— pn y * /jp Q B ic / 

ST * gray 'neck '— PMd *kedj A id. 



An Austroasiatic Classification 
I. Peiros 

AUSTROASIATIC 


Mon-Khmer 


1 . 

Mon 


2. 

Khmer 


3. 

Bahnaric: Chrau (maybe several groups) 

4. 

Palaung-Wa: 

Palaung, Wa 

5. 

Viet-Muong: 

Vietnamese, A Rem 

6. 

Pearic 


7. 

Katu 


8. 

Khmu 


and 

some others 



II Munda: Santali, Mundari, Sora 

III Nicobar (after Man) 

? IV Aslian 


A Kadai Classification 
I. Peiros 

KADAI 

I Kelao (after Ho 1982) 

II Li-Dai 

1 Li 

2 Dai 

a) Chuang-Tai: Chuang, Nung, Lu, Siamese 

b) Kam-Sui: Sui, Mulao, Maonan 

c) Ong Be 

***************************************************************** 
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*************************************************************** 


An Auitric classification 


AUSTRIC 


Miao-Ausxroasiatic 


Austsfo-Tai 


1 


1 


Miao-Yao Austroasiatic Kadai Austronasian 

************************************************************** 


Some Miao-Austroasiatic etymologies 

1. MY *pua T '3 * 

MK *pa id.: Kh pis Chrau pc. Munda *[p]e id. 

2. MY *par) c •full* * 

MK *[b]16 id.: Kh bah; Mon peg; Chrau bert. 

3. MY *bl[o]g A 'forehead v 

MK *CalAg id.: Viet trAn ( M.Viet 'tlAn ); PSB *klAg. 

A. MY *mbrui® 'nose* 

MK *Cemu[l]h id.: Kh cramuh; Mon muh; Chrau muh; Viet mui < 
PVM *mulh. Munda *mu(*?) id. 

5. MY *n6ham B 'blood* 

MK *caham id. : KH sham: Mon chim; Chrau n-ham. Munda 
*-hcm id. 

*************************************************************** 
Some Austric Etymologies 

1. MK *(ta)ka(o)t 'be afraid': Kh kaot 'to respect, espeet- 

ful': Mon takuit. lakuit 'be afraid': PVM *t-ket > Viet 
ghAt id. 

AN *[t]akut 'be afraid' [Blust 1981 ]. 

2. MK *[b]ift 'full*; PMY *par) B id. 

AN *p«nuh id. C Tg. Jav, Ml, Ng, Mg. Pn ). 

3. MK *caA0 'bone': Kh cha^iQ; PVM *cheg > Viet 
xi r* a 3 ng. 

Munda * 3 ag id. PMY *chug£ c J id. 
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A. MK *t'aok ’house*: Kh V*ok; Mon tuik. saduk; Viet n6e. 
AN *pup$uk * hUt f (TB, Jtv, Ml, NS ). 

5. MK *-pir ’lip’s Kh pepur, beblr; Chrtu herbs'?; PVM 

n-tfpotr/1] > Viet moi. 

AN *bibi* id. ( Ts. Tb, Jav, Ml,N«, Ms. Fi ). 

6. MK *Cemu[l]h 'note'. Munda *mu(^) id. PMY *rabrui c id. 

AN *dumul ’snout’ [ Bluet ]. 

7. MK *k-bAh ’ashes': Kh phch id.; Mon baboh 'duet'; Chrau 

vuh ’ashes’. 

AN *<jabu 'ashes’ [ Blust 1981]. KD *dwau B la. 
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LINGUISTIC PROTOHISTORY 


Roger Wescott 


Prehistory Protohistoru. and Hist.ori| 

The term "history" is most commonly used by scholars in the field of 
diachronic studies to mean that period of time which began when writing 
was invented. In effect, this has usually meant the past five or six 
millennia. 

But I prefer to employ the term more narrowly and restrict it to the 
period which began when histories (as distinct from mere annals or 
chronicles) were first written. Representative histories, in these terms, 
are the synoptic and exegetical accounts of such writers as Herodotus in 
Greece and Suma-Chien in China. This definition of history confines it to 
the past two-and-a-half millennia. 

In the well established usage of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, "protohistory" is the twilight 
zone between history and prehistory. Unfortunately, however, the upper 
and lower boundaries of this time zone are not well established: "disorder 
at the border" is the rule rather than the exception here. Consequently, I 
shall define protohistory by fiat as that period, preceding history, when 
members of the hominid family left what appear to be deliberate 
indicators of their ideological concerns to mark their habitation or their 
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passage. Such indicators are the ceremonial burials of Neanderthal Man 
and the cave-paintings of Cro-Magnon Man. In terms of prevalent 
contemporary chronology, protohistory might then extend back to the 
beginning of the Middle Paleolithic period, about 100,000 years ago. 

By elimination, therefore, prehistory becomes the Lower Paleolithic 
and all earlier eras—that period of time in which artifactual remains are 
either exclusively utilitarian or absent. 

I regard it as probable that language originated in the protohistoric 
period, as here defined, and as possible that speech (as opposed to manual 
sign language) originated in the Upper Paleolithic period, subsequent to 
the time of Neanderthal Man. 


Mono g enesis . Biolo g ical and Lin g uistic 

There is, it seems to me, a paradox in the fact that, in the absence 
of clear evidence for either monogenesis or polygenesis, most biologists 
assume the monogenesis, or unitary origin, of terrestrial life, while most 
linguists assume the polygenesis, or multiple origin, of languages. This 
antinomy, I feel, becomes particularly acute in the field of anthropology, 
which—at least as constituted in the United States—has both biological 
and linguistic (as well as ethnological and archeological) components. It 
troubles me that a majority of my anthropological colleagues find it so 
easy to adopt the consensus of non-anthropological specialists, 
postulating monogenesis in one case and polygenesis in the other, without 
perceiving contradiction between the two. 

Because I regard linguistics as a branch of anthropology and 
anthropology, in turn, as a branch of biology, I follow a majority of life 
scientists in assuming the monogenesis of the biosphere but join what 
remains only a minority of linguists in assuming the monogenesis of 
language, both visual and vocal. 
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Lan g ua g e "Families" 


Despite the fact that I have published a laymen’s book entitled 
Languag e Families . I find the term -family” too coarse-grained to cover 
the many types of language groupings posited by linguistic taxonomists. 
Even when the word is modified by prefixes to yield "micro-families" and 
"macro-families" or "subfamilies" and "superfamilies," three levels of 
classification seem to me to be too few to cover the many degrees of 
genealogical inclusion needed to specify those languages whose affinities 
are reasonably well known. 

As in the case of monogenesis, I prefer to follow biological 
precedent in utilizing a hierarchy of taxonomic levels for each individual 
language. Since linguists have, for the most part, declined to give names 
to most of these presumptive levels, I suggest that, temporarily at least, 
we use the terms already well established in zoology. If we do so, citing 
five of the languages native to participants in this conference, our 
taxonomic hierarchy will look like this: 


Taxon 

English 

French 

Russian 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

kingdom 

phylum 

class 

speech 

Nostratic 









Indo- 



Afrasian 

Uralo- 

European 



Yukaghir 

order 

Kentum 


Satem 

Egypto- 

Sernitic 

Uralic 

family 

Germanic 

Italic 

Slavic 

Semitic 

Finno-Ugric 

genus 

Anglo- 

Gallo- 

East 

Northwest 

Ugrian 


Frisian 

Romance 

Slavic 

Semitic 


species 

English 

French 

Russian 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 


Here our seven primary taxa become decreasingly inclusive as they 
descend. The "kingdom" of speech is implicitly contrasted with those of 
manual signing and writing; the Nostratic "phylum" with the Khoisan and 
Austric; and so on. 
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If a more fine-grained classification is needed, it can easily be 
produced by supplementing each taxon with subtaxa and supertaxa, for a 
total of twenty-some levels (beyond which it will rarely, if ever, be 
necessary to go). In addition, for example, to placing English, French, 
Russian, and Hebrew in the Nostratic phylum, we can place them in the 
Nostratic-Amerind superphylum and the West Nostratic subphylum. In 
addition to placing French in the Italic family, we can place it in the Latin 
-Faliscan subfamily; in addition to placing Russian in the Slavic family, 
we can place it in the Balto-Slavic superfamily; and so on. 


The Pace of Linguistic and Cultural Change 

If it is possible to reconstruct some proto-human vocabulary—as 
proposed by Wescott (1974) and by Bengtson and Ruhlen (1988)—it then 
follows that either or both of two common assumptions about our past 
must be altered, if not abandoned. The first of these is that the pace of 
linguistic change has been roughly constant since the origin of speech. 
The second is that speech originated at least 40,000 years ago. If the 
forty-thousand year minimum is correct, it seems likely that linguistic 
change during most of that period proceeded far more slowly than in 
historic times. If, on the other hand, spoken language has changed at a 
relatively constant rate, it seems likely that speech orginated little, if 
any, more than 10,000 years ago. 


Abridging Ancient Chronoloa u 

Of the two options proposed above, the second seems less 
improbable to me than the first. If, in fact, the second is true, we must 
then ask what revisions of our consensual historical and protohistorical 
thought might reasonably allow for a relatively short duration of spoken 
language. The answer may have been provided by the German social 
historian Gunnar Heinsohn (1988), who maintains that the priestly 
chronographers of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia transmitted to us 
chronologies that are grossly inflated. More precisely, he holds that many 
of the Egyptian dynasties traditionally regarded as successive were 
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actually contemporaneous and that several of the Mesopotamian peoples 
and rulers currently regarded as distinct were actually not so. Among 
Heinsohn's time-shortening equations are these: 

Sargon I = Sargon il 


Guti = Scythians 
Kassites = Chaldeans 
Mitanni = Medes 

Even more conflatively, Heinsohn asserts that the Chaldeans, whose 
language has always been problematic, spoke Sumerian: in short, that the 
Chaldeans and the Sumerians were a single people, to be dated to the first 
half of the first millennium B.C. 


Quantalism vs. Uniformism 

Heinsohn is quite forthright about associating his foreshortened 
chronology with the school of paleontological thought known as 
catastrophism. Although this paradigm has been out of favor for the past 
century, it now shows clear signs of resurgence—partially in connection 
with Benoit Mandelbrot's fractal theory and James Gleick's "chaos 
science." Because, however, of the strongly negative cast of the word 
catastrophe, which can be more readily understood with reference to 
extinction than to speciation, I. prefer to introduce the term "quantalism" 
to describe the diachronic theories of scholars like Georges Cuvier and 
Immanuel Velikovsky. Quantalism, which takes its name from what appear 
to be quantum jumps in both biological and cultural evolution, subsumes 
not only catastrophism but also saltationism, or the theory that new 
organic species and radically innovative behavior patterns appear suddenly 
and dramatically rather than slowly and insensibly. (In place of T. H. 
Huxley's term "saltation," Stephen Jay Gould has recently introduced the 
term "punctuation"—which, however, seems to be an otiose synonym.) 
Quantalism generally is opposed to uniformism, or the view that evolution 
is continuous rather than discontinuous. Catastrophism specifically is 
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opposed to actualism, or the view that the forces which shaped our planet 
in the past are no different from those which shape it today. And 
saltationism specifically is opposed to gradualism, or the view that the 
planetary changes which appear drastic in retrospect would have appeared 
imperceptibly incremental while they were in process. 

Both uniformism and quantalism are logically coherent ways of 
interpreting intrinsically ambiguous evidence. But either can turn into a 
quasi-religious orthodoxy when it is mistakenly equated with science as 
such (so that its converse is labeled pseudo-science). Quantalism was 
made such an orthodoxy in the 18th Century. Uniformism has been so 
canonized in our century, with the result that Craig Christy, in his book 
Uniformitarianism in Lin g uistics (1983), treats catastrophism as a mere 
slur-word for any linguistic analysis that seems to him subjective or 
inaccurate. 


Cheiresls . or Mon-Vocal Lan guage 

Because American sign language and comparable manual-visual 
communication systems exhibit referentiality, productivity, and 
stratification, an increasing number of linguistic analysts, such as 
William Stokoe (1965), now concede that language need not be vocal- 
auditory in nature in order to be “rear* or ■■complete." But not all of these 
analysts make the further concession that manual-visual language, or 
cheiresis, is probably older than speech, which is likely to have evolved 
from cheiresis—perhaps by way of using the tongue as a finger-like 
gesturing organ. One of those who advocate a gestural origin of language 
is anthropologist Gordon Hewes (1974), whom I here follow. To his 
theory, however, ! add the further hypothesis that the transition from 
visible to audible language was probably saltatory, rather than gradual, in 
nature. 
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Aa uaticism vs. Camoestrianism 


But. what led to the saltation that shifted the locus of the most 
precise hominid signaling systems from the hands to the speech organs? 
According to Elaine Morgan (19Q2), it was an episode--probably during the 
Pliocene Epoch—when our ancestors made an ecological detour from their 
arboreal Miocene habitat through a littoral (or semi-aquatic) environment 
before entering a Pleistocene phase of campestrian, or grassland, living. 
During this partially aquatic stage of their adaptation, she opines, pre- 
Quaternary hominids had to use their hands mainly for swimming and 
searching the shallows for molluscs and so could no longer readily employ 
them for signaling purposes. In addition, their noses no longer sufficed 
for rapid intake of air when they surfaced after diving; for this, mouth¬ 
breathing became necessary. The usual hominoid position of the larynx, 
however, was too high in the throat to facilitate such breathing. Adaptive 
pressures increasingly forced the larynx downward, in a direction that 
enlarged and modulated the vocal cavity. Once the hominids achieved the 
voluntary control of both breathing and vocalization that characterizes 
most aquatic mammals, they were enabled to substitute vocal for manual 
communication. 


Hominid Proto-Soeech 

The earliest human speech, I surmise, was only minimally stratified, 
having one layer of expression and another of content. The distinction 
between pronunciation and grammar that typified the historical languages 
had probably not yet emerged. As a technical term to designate the unit of 
expression in such speech, I suggest the word "phonomorph." The 
phonomorph, as I define it, is a speech sound that carries meaning 
independently of any larger construction (such as a contemporary 
morpheme or sentence) in which it might be contained. 

Once phonomorphs began to be combined, stratal separation between 
sound and form was initiated, leading to the development of paradigms. 

At first, I would guess, such paradigms made use primarily of sound 
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-substitution, as in contemporary English sit/sat . Next came sound- 
insertion (alias infixation), as in English click/clink . Last, in the process 
of paradigm formation, came external affixation, as in pike/spike or 
tio/tios (Wescott 1974). 


The Phonemizina Process 

Since the term "phonemicization" is used primarily to designate the 
analytical process of isolating and identifying phonemes, I will use the 
alternative term "phonemization" to designate the developmental process 
whereby speech-sounds became phonologically distinctive but 
semantically cenemic. 

In my view, phonemization was not a wholesale but a piecemeal 
process, in which some classes of sounds were phonemized before others. 
I conjecture that consonants were phonemized before vowels and vowels 
before prosodies. (To the extent that the evolution of writing 
recapitulates that of speech, this sequence is reflected in the history of 
the alphabet, in which, at first, only consonants were written, then 
vowels, and finally punctuation marks.) 


Allolan auag e vs. Microlano uage 

Following the lead of George Trager (1955), I postulate that 
contemporary spoken language can be divided into a number of partially 
overlapping domains, which may be diagrammed as follows (Wescott 
1980): 


Macrolanguage 
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Here, prelanguage consists of pongid vocalizing and infantile speech; 
paralanguage, of exclamatory utterances and speech deformations; and 
metalanguage, of poetry and song. Microlanguage, on the other hand, 
consists of grammaticized utterances of a type which, in the view of 
Transformational linguists, comprise the whole of language. And 
macrolanguage is all four of these domains in combination. 

Although Trager himself neither diagrammed these domains nor 
subgrouped them, it seems to me that prelanguage, paralanguage, and 
metalanguage have more in common with one another than any one of them 
has in common with microlanguage, in that all three represent deviations— 
ludic, expressive, or esthetic—from the norms of standard and canonical 
speech. I therefore use the term "allolanguage" to designate prelanguage, 
paralanguage, and metalanguage, either individually or in combination. 

In these terms, no individual language can fairly be said to have a 
fixed inventory of phonemes, since speech-sounds and rules of sound 
-sequence differ from microlanguistic to allolinguistic usage within each 
language. In English, for example, the exclamations conventionally 
written “uh-uh" and “yech!” contain phones external even to the allophony 
of microlanguage, while hypocoristic speech eliminates some of the 
phonemes and phoneme-sequences of microlanguage, yielding, for example, 
Ted and Kit for Theodore and Christopher . 

In unrecorded languages, such internal discrepancies are, of course, 
harder to detect. But even reconstructions of Proto-Indo-European reveal 
some allolinguistic forms, such as * appa, "dad," and * akka, “nanny," 
characterized by geminated consonants such as seem not to have occurred 
in the corresponding microlanguage (Pokorny 1959). 

Moreover, the "laws" of sound-correspondence can be violated in 
allolanguage. In Germanic, for example, the voiceless stops of Indo 
-European are microlinguistically shifted to fricatives but 
allolinguistically unshifted. This phonological divergence has led to the 
formation of doublets, such as pa vis-'a-vis father and clack vis-'a-vis 
laugh. 
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Allolin q uistic Paradi g ms 


Allolanguage not only has a sound-system distinct from that of 
microlanguage but also a paradigmatic pattern that is non-grarnmatical in 
nature, in the sense that it maps meaning directly onto pronunciation 
rather than doing so indirectly through morphology. Even in cases where 
paradigms in the two domains are phonomorphically indistinguishable, 
they are semantically distinct, as below: 


allolan guage 

1. clink 

2. clank 

3. clunk 


microlan quage 

drink 

drank 

drunk 


In each of the above paradigms, we observe vowel substitution of a type 
which may be described as replacive inflation. But, in the 
microlinguistic paradigm, -a- has a preterit denotation and -u- a 
participial denotation, whereas, in the allolinguistic paradigm, -a- 
connotes loudness and -u- a muffled sound. In terms of Peircean 
semiotics, the microlinguistic paradigm carries symbolic, or arbitrary, 
meaning, while the allolinguistic paradigm is iconic, or echoic (Wescott 
1971). 


In the case of the above paradigm pairs, it seems likely that the 
allolinguistic is the older and hence may be regarding as a pattern 
survival. In other cases, however, documentation makes it clear that the 
paradigm is an innovation, even if the echoic principle on which it is based 
is archaic. An example is the following set of English consonant 
alternations: 


hack hash 

crack crash 


smack 


smash 


Here the forms ending in a stop seem to be punctive or inceptive in force, 
while those ending in a fricative seem durative or resultative. 
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Roots vs. Stems 


In discussions of reconstructed languages (far more than in 
synchronic discussions of morphology), there seems to be considerable 
inconsistency in the use of the terms "root", "stem", and "base". Too often 
they are used synonymously. This practice, 1 think, leads to a situation in 
which two of the three terms become superfluous and could therefore be 
dropped. But, since most historical linguists continue to use all three, I 
recommend that we use them discriminately, restricting use of the term 
"root" to the minimal morphological core of a word and using the term 
"stern" to denote a root expanded by affixation (short of converting it into 
a free form). The term "base" can then be employed as a cover term for 
both roots and stems—especially when it is unclear whether affixation 
has taken place. 

Although morphological analysis becomes progressively more 
difficult the further back into linguistic prehistory we move, the one 
basal structure that appears in every reconstructed proto-language with 
which I am familiar is CV'C. (In most cases where the base appears as CV 
or VC, it seems probable that a base-marginal consonant, reconstructable 
for a still earlier proto-language, has been lost.) I shall henceforth treat 
these CVC bases as canonical roots. 

Roots can develop alternant forms without becoming stems if 
substitutions are made for their three components. A reconstructive 
example is the Proto-Afrasian form KAN, "dog," with three alternative 
realizations: Proto-Semitic *kal-, Proto-Chadic *kan-, and Proto- 
Cushitic *kar-. A contemporary analog is the English forename Henr y, 
with hypocoristic variants Hal. Hen , and Harry . 

The briefest—and presumably most archaic—type of affixation 
converting roots into stems is infixation. And the most common type of 
infix is a sonorant: glide, lingual, or nasal. Examples of such infixation, 
in both reconstructed Proto-Indo-European and contemporary English, 
follow: 


Proto-Indo-European 
sp(i)eu, "spit" 
pe(i)k, “fleece" 


Modern En g lish 
moo, mew 
grab, gripe 
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s(u)eks, "six" 

titter, twitter 

bhe(u)g, “flee" 

crackle, croak 

k(l)eu, "hear" 

beep, bleep 

bh(r)eg, "break" 

caw, crow 

m(n)egh, "large” 

gag, gnaw 

ghe(n)d, "take" 

click, clink 

dhe(m)bh, "tamp" 

clap, clamp 


Here, the sonorant infixes which precede the root vowel may be 
referred to as pre-nuclear, while those which follow it may be referred to 
as post-nuclear. It is likely that, before infixation as a stem-generator 
was replaced by external affixation, the forms with i and 1 were 
diminutive in force, whereas those with u and r were augmentative. The 
forms with infixed nasals, on the other hand, were probably continuative 
or durative. 


Asullabic Roots 

In Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian, accentual shifts from 
root to suffix frequently produced root allomorphs with the shape CC. In 
the former language, some bases preserved the CVC/CC alternation, while 
others lost the syllabic alternant. An example of CVC preservation is 
*bhel-, "blow," with suffixed cognates *bhle'-, "inflate," *bhlei-, "swell," 
and *bhleu-, "overflow." An example of desyllabification is the set *trep- 
/tres-/trem-, "tremble,” from which a lost root *ter-, "shake," may be 
inferred. 

Reduced roots of this kind have survived in the daughter languages. 
When initial in English words, many of them, having strong sensorimotor 
connotations, are termed “phonesthemes" (although they are quite 
different in origin from historically traceable VC phonesthemes like the 
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post-onset segments of words like s plash or thum p). Such a phonestheme, 
found only in asyllabic form, is the si- onset of the words slip, slide , and 
slack , which may be deriveable from a lost Proto-Indo-European syllabic 
root *sel-, "glide/* the diminutive alternant of *ser-, "flow." 

In more cases than not, however, the asyllabic word-initial 
phonesthemes of English turn out to have real (though too often 
unacknowledged) cognates that are fully syllabic. Examples of such 
alternants are: 


"phonesthetic" forms 

non-ohonesthetic coanates 

flop, flub, flunk 

fall 

snarl, snore, sniff 

sing 

whack, whip, whomp 

hew 

bleat, blather, bluster 

bellow 

gleam, glow, glitter 

gold 

clink, clash, clatter 

call 


Lexical Lumpin g and Splitting 

Most reconstructive lexicons, such as The American Heritag e 
Dictionar y of Indo-European Roots (Watkins 1985), list bases, or bound 
forms, in preference to words, or free forms. In contrast to lexicons of 
documented languages, which give preference to words, reconstructive 
lexicons exemplify lexical lumping. In terms, however, of the definition 
of the word "root" given earlier, even reconstructive lexicons exemplify 
lexical splitting, since a majority of the forms that they list are actually 
stems, or root-plus-affix complexes. 
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Lexical splitting in reconstructions of proto-languages is due, in my 
view, to a failure to perceive archaic allomorphy. The allomorphs that go 
unrecognized are usually of one of six types: 

1. consonantally apophonic: e.g., WEN, as in Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 
*wel- = *wen(dh)- = *wer-, "turn;" or KER, as in Latin ceres, “cereal," 
granum, "grain,” herba, “vegetation/ and arbor, "tree" (where ar- is 
understood to have come from pre-Indo-European *xer-, with a voiceless 
velar fricative onset) 

2. infixative: e g., PIE *os-, "mouth," vis-'a-vis PIE *ous-, "ear,” both of 
which may initially have denoted "opening in the head" (in which case the 
labio-velar glide infix would have indicated iconically that the auricular 
aperture, unlike the oral, is invariably round) 

3. prefixative: e.g., PIE *kai-, "heat," vis-'a-vis PIE *skai-, "glow," where 
the intensive sibilant prefix may have indicated perceptual salience from 
a distance 

4. suffixative: e.g., PIE *bher-, "cut," vis-'a-vis PIE *bher(e)dh-, "cut," 
where the apical 1 y occlusive suffix may have had an iconically 
terminative force (as suggested by English board in relation to bore ) 

5. asyllabic: e.g., PIE *klou-, "bend," and *kleu-, "hook," which, together 
with *skel-, "crooked," strongly suggest the reconstructability of a CVC 
root *kel-, "turn, twist" 

6. semantic: e.g., PIE *bhel-, "flash," *bhel-, "swell," *bhel-, "bloom,” and 
*bhel-, "noise," all of which I regard as a single root with the 
semantically broader meaning "perceptually conspicuous". 

Among other reconstructably homophonous PIE bases, each pair of which I 
would conflate, are these: 

1. gen-(e)u-, "chin," and gen-(e)u-, "knee;" conflatable as "bony 
prominence" (further relatable, by alternation of occlusive voice, to *kon- 
"hand": see Bengtson 1987) 
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2. dem-, "build/’ and dem-, "tame;" conflatable as "manipulate" (so that 
building can be regarded as taming one's environment and, conversely, 
taming animals can be regarded as building livestock) 

3. sueid-, "shine," and sueid-, "sweat;" conflatable as "glisten with 
perspiration" (and possibly derivable from a root *sew-, "sun," or *sew-, 
"boil"—two forms which may themselves be mutually allomorphic) 

4. ger-, "hook," and ger-bh-, "scratch;" conflatable as "claw" 

5. ken-, "pinch," and ken-, "compress;" conflatable as "squeeze” 

Similarly unrecognized allomorphs occur, I believe, in proto- 
languages ancestral to PIE, such as Proto-Nostratic (Kaiser 1983) and 
Proto-Human (Bengt.son and Ruhlen 1983, and Ruhlen 1988). Examples, in 
a sometimes simplified transcription, are: 

1. Nostratic ker, "scrape," kir, "crust," and karp, "harvest," all of which 
can be treated as variants of a single root ker, "scraping" 

2. global TIK, "finger," TEK, "foot," and TSAK, "leg,” all of which can be 
regarded as apophonic variants of a root meaning "bodily extension" 

3. global KAT, "hard," KATS, "bony," arid KATI, “bone," all derivable from a 
root meaning "bone-hard" 

Recognition of such basal variability in prehistoric languages can, I 
think, lead to solution of some etymological puzzles, relating previously 
isolated root allomorphs to one another. An example is provided by this 
consonantally apophonic series: 

Pre-Greek *kes-, "arrange," as in Greek kosmos, "order" 

Pre-Latin *ges-, "conduct," as in Latin gestus, "posture" 

PIE *ghes-, "handle" (relatable in turn to PIE *ghas-, "staff," and 
*ghais-, "spear") 
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Focus on roots—as opposed not only to words but also to stems 
—should permit us to perceive more cross-phyletic cognation than we 
usually do. Sergei Starostin (1988) has already made this point by 
advocating adoption of what he calls "etymostatistics." Because, 
however, of the fact that etymology, both as a term and as a procedure, 
relates equally to bases, to words, and to compounds, I prefer to Anglicize 
the Greek word for root, rhiza . and refer to systematic comparison of 
linguistic roots as "rhizostatistics." 


Rehabilitatin g ,, Desoised ,, Et u molo g ies 

Historical and comparative linguists have battled for over a century 
against what they perceived—rightly, in most cases—as the pernicious 
influence of "folk etymology." Popular word derivations have usually 
depended almost exclusively on obvious resemblances between spoken or 
written forms, ignoring considerations of lexical structure, sound-change, 
and sound-correspondence. 

In a few cases, however, popular etymologies may yet turn out to be 
correct, particularly where consonantal apophony is concerned. Two 
classical nouns that nearly all laymen have taken to be cognates are Latin 
deus and Greek theos . both meaning "god.” In terms of normal sound- 
correspondence, of course, the two cannot derive from the same PIE 
etymon. But, if there has here occurred the same kind of alternation 
between aspirated and unaspirated voiced stops that appears to have 
occurred between Sanskrit udaram and English udder , then cognation 
becomes at least a phonological possibility. This is true, moreover, even 
if the roots of Greek theos and theama. "spectacle," are the same: PIE 
*dhei-, "to see." For PIE *dei-, "to shine," the presumptive source of deus. 
may itself be cognate with *dhei-, the underlying meaning of the common 
root TEY being involvement in both literally and figuratively visual 
activity. 

Another pair of popularly associated words is English ear and hear . 
Since the conventional PIE reconstructions for these forms are the bases 
*ous- and *kous-, it is usually assumed that their semantic association is 
fortuitous. But, if *ous- can be derived from Pre-Indo-European *xous-, 
these forms may stand in the same apophonic relation to each other as do 
Latin anser and German Gans. both meaning "goose." This possibility 
remains even if, as suggested earlier, PIE *os-, "mouth," and *ous-, "ear," 
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are variants of a single lexeme. For the form *kous- could then be a 
variant of an uninfixed root KES, denoting involvement, either active or 
passive, in audiovisual communication. 


Ineluctable Ambiguities 

Even if the principles of root structure, consonantal apophony, and 
infixative stem formation outlined above are accepted, however, many 
protolinguistic etymologies remain unavoidably indeterminate. One reason 
for this indeterminacy is that, in the medial position of triconantal 
stems, resonants are inherently ambiguous: they can function either as 
root-terminators (preceding suffixes) or as infixes. An example of this 
ambiguity is provided by the PIE stem *ghrebh-, "seize," which can be 
equally well derived from the root *gher-, "grasp," with suffixation or 
from the root *ghebh-, "take," with infixation. 

Another source of indeterminacy is the process of form-blending, 
which was presumably as common in prehistory as it is in contemporary 
languages. A possible example is PIE *meT-, "mead," which may have been 
a blend of *mel-, "honey," and *weT-, "water." 

Still another source of uncertainty is semantic rather than 
morphological in nature and has to do with the difficulty of reconstructing 
prehistoric culture. If, for example, the now rare and obsolescent 
practice of head-hunting was once common, it may be that the variable PIE 
root *kap-/*ghebh-, “head,” initially meant "trophy," and is etymologically 
as well as phonomorphically identical with the root *kap-/*ghebh-, "take" 
or "seize." 


Investigators Attitudes 

The widespread rejection, by non-Soviet linguists, of polyphyletic 
comparison is something of an intellectual anomaly, although it does 
reflect the wide-spread academic prejudice against the practice—as 
opposed to the mere advocacy—of generalism in a world geared to 
specialization. In an article on scientific anomalies (Wescott 1980), I 
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recently recommended an investigatory attitude of "skeptical imagination 
and imaginative skepticism" in exploring all obscure and elusive 
phenomena. Our skepticism, initially directed at the seemingly immobile 
consensus of our profession, must equally be directed at our own tentative 
gropings for reconstructive truth. But, without imagination, skepticism is 
merely destructive. We must first create a protolinguistic vision before 
attempting to eliminate that in it which will prove deservedly ephemeral. 
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METHODOLOGY OF LONG-RANGE COMPARISON 


Sergei Starostin 


1. Is there any need for long-range comparison? 

The question is not uncommon. Some people (even prominent 
specialists in particular language families) think that they can 
learn nothing from the outside world and are quite content with 
what is available. 

However, there are two main reasons which, in my opinion, 
justify the existence of this branch of linguistics: 

a) We need to have some classification of the world’s lan¬ 
guages. The traditional classification (which lists several hun¬ 
dred linguistic families) is a perpetual challenge for compara¬ 
tive linguists. Are there any genetic links between at least some 
of the world’s major linguistic families? If not, how did this 
extremely strange situation arise? As far as I know, nothing of 
the kind exists in other disciplines dealing with Homo Sapiens 
e.g., in the biological sciences. 

b) Comparative linguistics is at this time one of the ve¬ 
ry few branches of science which can supply information about the 
preliterate history of man. There have been several attempts to 
combine linguistic data with archeological and genetic evidence, 
some of which have given very promising results. Surely, if we 
could extend linguistic evidence to dates earlier than the 
4th-5th millennia B.C., this could be very useful for the whole 
field of human history. 
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2. Comparison and reconstruction 

The method used by the best long-range comparative lin¬ 
guists was not invented especially for this kind of research. It 
is the same traditional comparative method which has been used in 
linguistics for nearly two centuries. 

There exists, however, a difference - not a methodologi¬ 
cal, but rather a strategic one: traditional comparative linguis¬ 
tics relies basically on written and spoken languages, whereas 
the basic material for long-range comparison is reconstructions. 

Of course, the idea of reconstruction is a legitimate 
part of the traditional comparative method. However, in very many 
cases, when languages are closely related, genetic classification 
and different kinds of comparative research are quite possible 
without any reconstruction. One does not really need a recons¬ 
truction to arrive at the idea that, e.g., Slavic languages are 
related to each other genetically. No reconstruction was needed 
in the initial stages, when the idea of the Indo-European family 
was born. In these cases, reconstruction may either be absent al¬ 
together (there still exists a large number of commonly accepted 
linguistic families with no available proto-language reconstruc¬ 
tion), or it may be there just as a means of explaining the simi¬ 
larities and correspondences between languages. 

For long-range comparison, reconstruction is absolutely 
vital. . One often hears from critically-minded people that if two 
languages exist separately for a time span of more than 5-6 thou¬ 
sand years, they may lose all traces of similarity and any com¬ 
parison becomes impossible. They forget, however, that one may 
deal not with modern languages, but with reconstructed interme¬ 
diate stages which - for all practical and theoretical reasons - 
must have been closer to each other than their modern descen¬ 
dants. A few examples: 

Modern Chinese numerals er ’two*, wu ’five* and ba 
’eight* are totally unlike Modern Burmese numerals ne, i)a and 
Si**. However, if we compare reconstructed Old Chinese *nij-s 
* two * , *i)a‘ ? ’five* and *pret ’eight’ with reconstructed Tibeto- 

Burman *g-nis ’two’, *i)a' ? ’five’ and *p-riat ’eight’, we get a 
fairly good idea of the languages’ relationship. 

Russian CAuaaTb ’to hear* (or Old Indian ?ru- id., or 
English loud) are certainly not similar to Kor. kwi ’ear’, or 
Turkish kulak id., or Evenki Ql-ta- ’to be heard, resound’. But 
the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European *kleu- ’to hear* is much 
closer phonetically to reconstructed Proto-Altaic *k*tljla ’ear, 
to hear*. 
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Chechen dog ’heart’ (or Agul jirfc w id., Circassian g w e 
’heart, breast’) do not resemble Chinese yi ’breast* (or Burmese 
rai) id.). If we know, however, that the Caucasian forms go back 
to Proto-North-Caucasian *jerfcwi, and the Sino-Tibetan forms - to 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan *' ? r9k / *' ? rai), the comparison becomes much 
more plausible. 


3. Statistical methods 

Statistics is not widely used in traditional comparative 
linguistics. However, it is an important tool for long-range com¬ 
parison for several reasons: 

a) Statistical methods are good for verifying hypotheses 
about linguistic relationship. Since in many cases long-range ge¬ 
netic links are not superficially obvious, statistical testing is 
useful for distinguishing between genuine relationships and 
look-alikes or massive borrowings. 

b) Subgrouping in comparative linguistics is usually done 
using the criterion of shared innovations. In practice, this cri¬ 
terion works best on morphological data. Since the morphological 
reconstruction of macrofamilies is basically in an initial stage, 
there is an urgent need for a substitute. 

It can be shown that the lexicostatistical method of 
classifying languages can be applied both to "short-range" and 
long-range comparison. Since the results obtained in the classi¬ 
fication of closely related languages generally correlate rather 
well with traditional subgroupings, one can assume that the re¬ 
sults of long-range classification are also plausible. 

c) The application of statistic methods to linguistic da¬ 
ting (also known as glottochronology) has been widely criticized. 
While doing "short-range" comparison, one can generally dismiss 
it and guess the approximate dates of divergence using other evi¬ 
dence (oldest written records, sometimes archeological data). It 
is, however, the only method which can be applied to distant re¬ 
lationships and, therefore, seems to be worth re-examining. 

4. Computer methods. 

A researcher dealing with long-range comparison has to 
process a huge amount of linguistic data, which grows exponen¬ 
tially once any new linguistic family is being added. Modern com¬ 
puter technology allows one to deal with this flow of data more 
efficiently, although there still are very few computer applica¬ 
tions designed for comparative linguistics. It is possible to use 
computers for storing large comparative databases, for processing 
data of related languages (even for establishing phonetic corres¬ 
pondences), and, of course, for performing all kinds of statisti¬ 
cal calculations. 
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A COMPUTER-GENERATED GENEALOGICAL TREE FOR SLAVIC 


RUSSIAN 

UKRAINIAN 

BELORUSSIAN 

SERBIAN 

SLOVENE 

POLISH 

SLOVAK 

CZECH 

POLABIAN 
UPPER SORBIAN 
LOWER SORBIAN 
BULGARIAN 

MACEDONIAN 
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A COMPUTER-GENERATED GENEALOGICAL TREE FOR NOSTRATIC 


DRAVIDIAN 

KARTVELIAN 

INDO-EUROPEAN 

URALIC 

TURKIC 

MONGOLIAN 

TUNGUS-MANCHU 

KOREAN 

JAPANESE 

SEMITIC 
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NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 



FACSIMILE OF ILLICH-SVITYCH'S POEM IN NOSTRATIC 


#-* 


* ke^Ha 5aK«» 

k aX<\i 


P 


oX^A*\ 


Ka 


k a tit & 

no, 


/ ft da ?a~ k A 

|>e^£ we-*t^ * 


Ayt* ->-ro ^ i 

0 H &&a& N K/U £ >cu.iuu^j ^eg-aiU-pC * 

KO Wcjfj* K *>T, 

**> SovM-a ^ e,,< ‘ , “ H W ‘ 


("Language is a ford through the river of time/it leads us to the 
dwelling of the dead/But he cannot arrive there/Who fears deep 
water"). 
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DISCUSSION ON NOSTRATIC 



WHY AREN’T AMERICANS INTERESTED IN NOSTRATICS? 

Katherine Rowenchuk 

This paper began as an attempt to eiplain why American linguists 
don't accept Nostratics with open arms, and why the type of deep linguistic 
reconstruction pursued in the Soviet Union hasn't been done in the United 
States. I began with my own general theories, but after having heard the 
opinions of a few American linguists, I found myself confronted with a list of 
reasons which I hadn't planned on dealing with, I have therefore divided 
my paper into two sections. In the first I will discuss my own general 
observations as to why Soviet and American scholarship differs, especially in 
the area of historical linguistics and deep reconstruction. In the second I will 
offer you the opinions of some American linguists on Nostratics. 

Please bear in mind that, particularly in the second half of my paper, I 
am relating to you the opinions of others and these opinions are not 
necessarily my own. And whether American and Soviet linguists choose to 
discuss their differences and come to an understanding or not is a matter 
beyond the scope of this paper. I do hope, however, to give you the 
opportunity to hear what some of your colleagues in the United States have 
to say about the work you've been doing, and I also hope to relate your 
opinions and reactions to them. I am therefore open to your comments 
during any discussion which might follow my paper. 

You are probably aware of the fact that work on linguistic 
reconstruction in the USSR, even that of V.M. Illich-Svitych, continues after 
more than 25 years to be largely neglected and even scorned by American 
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linguists. One may at first assume that this is due to the fact that most of the 
work has been published in Russian and is therefore out of reach for many 
American linguists. This is indeed a part of the problem. But after last 
year's Symposium on Reconstructing Languages and Cultures in Ann Arbor 
which was attended by twelve scholars from the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
it became apparent that this lack of understanding goes much deeper than 
an individual's ability to read books or articles in a foreign language. 

Despite the intention of scholars to work objectively and rise above 
any sort of bias inherent to their respective cultures, it is apparent that 
certain branches of science thrive, while others perish, largely depending on 
the history of an area or certain emphases which tend to predominate. It 
has been my observation that linguistics has suffered more than most 
humanistic disciplines, perhaps because it deals with this most intimate of 
man's capabilities. The fact that linguistics wobbled along like a babe in 
diapers until the 19th century, except for the achievements of Sanskrit 
scholars some 2000 years ago, testifies to the difficulty that human cultures 
have had in dealing with the study of their linguistic abilities. 

This situation, of course, changed within the last two centuries. 
Linguistics is now pursued as a specific field of study in universities and 
academic institutions around the world, although it has yet to achieve the 
status of a science and continues to be divided by many different schools in 
the last decades. In the US, a major division occurred in the last three 
decades between those linguists who found Chomsky's work appealing and 
those who didn't, not to mention many subgroupings. In both of these major 
camps, however, one finds an overriding lack of interest in historical 
linguistics. 
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This should come as no surprise, since one encounters a general 
apathy towards history in the US. The United States is a country with a 
relatively brief history as far as its most recent culture, predominated by 
Europeans, is concerned, and many American linguists take Saussure s 
division between synchronic and diachronic linguistics very seriously, most 
opting for the synchronic approach. There are, of course, linguists who work 
in the field of historical linguistics, but they deal, for the most part, with 
Indo-European languages, or they work on classifying American Indian 
languages without reconstructing them. 

Aside from a rather weak interest in historical linguistics, there is a 
general conservatism as regards historical linguistic methodology on the part 
of many American linguists, who seem to be disturbed by the abstract 
nature of deeper historical reconstructions. It is perhaps a reflection of 
American pragmatism that more concrete proof is desired. On the other 
hand, early attempts at the reconstruction of American Indian languages 
failed due to the lack of a rigorous methodology. This, too, may have 
discouraged many from investigating Soviet work in the field. 

It is my opinion that what lies at the core of these two different 
approaches to language is the systems in which the work is done. In the US, 
much of the work done in the first half of this century stemmed from 
missionary work, and the result was a descriptive approach (initially in 
order to translate the Bible into languages that had no writing systems). 
This is not to say that linguists themselves were all missionaries, but the 
general trend was to describe non-Indo-European languages. I view 
Chomsky's work as a rejection of this descriptive trend, or, in other words, as 
an attempt to give an abstract mathematical model of language based 
primarily on English. Here again, the emphasis was on synchronic linguistics. 
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In the USSR, as far as I have been able to determine, the attempt to 
give descriptions of languages and to create writing systems grew out of a 
centralized policy aimed at eradicating illiteracy. At the same time, the large 
number of languages and language families in the Soviet Union provided a 
much larger pool from which linguistic classification naturally emerged as a 
field of study. In the US, on the other hand, much of the best work was done 
by scholars who focused in on one specific language or language family. This 
reflects a preference of American linguists to begin with the specific and 
then move on to the general. Linguistic classification, therefore, took a back 
seat to the in-depth study of certain sub-fields within linguistics such as 
phonetics, phonology, syntax, discourse analysis and sociolinguistics. 

Another primary difference is that, in the USSR, research is much 
more centralized. We have no such institution as the Academy of Sciences 
wherein scholars pursue their research together with others in their field. 
In the US, scholars are affiliated with a particular university or research 
institute, and even scholars who work in the same university rarely 
collaborate on projects, particularly in the humanities. Similarly, graduate 
study in the USSR appears to be geared much more at a particular profession 
than in the US. In other words, in the USSR (and elsewhere in Europe), one 
enters an academic program as training for a specific career. In the US, one 
has the option of pursuing various professions (for example, someone with a 
bachelor's degree in Russian, economics, geography or literature may 
eventually pursue graduate studies in political science, linguistics, medicine, 
etc,), The American system is less rigid than the traditional European 
system and therefore more arbitrary. It ultimately provides the researcher 
with more flexibility and at the same time deprives him or her of long-term 
stability. 
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An example of this which I find striking is the recent claim by two 
scientists (one American and one British) that they achieved nuclear fusion 
in a jar of water at room temperature. Whether their claim will hold or not 
is yet to be proven (and the evidence seems to go more and more against 
them). I myself am very sceptical. This is, however, an excellent example of 
the type of scientific research that is more likely to take place in the United 
States. These chemists used their own personal funds for several years 
while pursuing cold fusion, and now they request 25 million dollars from the 
US government to continue, on the grounds that it may eventually produce 
an inexpensive source of energy. 

It appears that European scholars are more likely to work on long¬ 
term projects sponsored by an institution which gives them less time to 
work on their own. In the US, however, while less supportive of an 
individual's long-term status and his/her position in relation to on-going 
projects with other scholars, the academic support system is more open to 
individual projects. Such support also tends to favor researchers who make 
discoveries ultimately applicable to a financially fruitful venture. This 
serves to illustrate the rather individualistic and at times flamboyant nature 
of American science as opposed to long-term group-oriented research more 
typical of Europe. A European physicist working in the US agreed with me 
on this general characterization of scientific research on these two 
continents. 

A more practical reason behind the lack of awareness of and lack of 
support for Nostratics is that, although much of the world reads at least some 
of the work published in the US, Americans read comparatively less of that 
written by their colleagues abroad. Americans in general are not avid 
readers, and even linguists appear to be less proficient at reading articles in 
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foreign languages than their counterparts in other countries. The lack of 
long-term academic stability may also contribute to this, since it is often 
more practical to engage in short-term projects that require less time- 
consuming research. But please understand that I am generalizing and this 
of course does not apply to all American linguists or scholars in general. 

It is also important to mention that linguistics in the US has faced 
many major setbacks in recent years. After what appeared to be a period of 
growth in the 1960's, the field of linguistics (and the humanities in general) 
has had a struggle in maintaining university departments and long-term 
projects. This is largely due to cuts in funding. A contributing factor may 
also be widespread disunity in the field. Our own linguistics department in 
Ann Arbor was demoted to a program several years ago, and just recently 
Columbia University in New York closed its linguistics department, as well as 
its geography department. These choices are perhaps "practical" in a country 
which is largely monolingual and geographically isolated. What is surprising 
to me is that the public and, in particular, academics have not expressed any 
strong objection to such developments. 

The reasons behind our different approaches probably stem from 
even deeper historical and ideological differences, but I leave these to an 
observer with expertise in these areas. I hope that my comments, of a more 
sociological nature, can perhaps initiate a discourse between two traditions 
which could, in all probability, benefit from one another. And in concluding 
this part of my paper, let me also mention that cooperation between linguists 
of various cultures is, in my opinion, of the utmost importance, since it is 
indeed the primary objective of linguistics to work beyond the limitations of 
any one language or culture. 
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At this point I will convey to you the opinions of some American 
linguists regarding Nostratics. As 1 mentioned earlier, most linguists in the 
US are either unaware of Soviet work on long range linguistic comparison 
and deep reconstruction, or they are reluctant to take such research into 
consideration. But even those who are initially open to Nostratics express 
certain doubts about the Soviet approach. Just last month, at a phonetics 
conference in Ann Arbor, Eric Hamp of the University of Chicago made the 
observation that it is often dissimilar words which are actually cognates. He 
gave the examples: Russian dva. Tocharian A wiL and Armenian (Y)erku . 
Having given these examples, he cautioned Nostraticists to beware of 
cognates that look too similar to one another. 

J.C. Catford, the prominent phonetician and specialist in Caucasian 
languages, made the comment, and I quote (paraphrased from his 
handwritten notes): "I am very much impressed by Dolgopolsky's, Iilich- 
Svitych's and Shevoroshkin's work, but I still have a lingering doubt along 
the same lines as Hamp. [There is a| similar problem about Dene-Caucasian. 
Also, I have not seen enough data on the materials used in reconstructing 
Proto-Dene-Caucasian, or even Proto-North-Caucasian; that is, 
reconstructions are given, but [there is] insufficient information on how they 
were arrived at." 

More detailed comments were made by Thomas Markey, formerly of 
the University of Michigan linguistics department and co-editor with Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin of Typology. Relationship and Time, a collection of articles 
translated from Russian. He discussed his objections and reservations about 
Nostratic research in great detail, all of which 1 can t give here. His primary 
concerns, however, were that the comparative method, which he considers to 
be a very powerful tool, is not being used with the proper caution by Soviet 
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scholars, and that Nostraticists tend to mistake morphological similarities for 
genetic relationships. He also mentioned the fact that Nostraticists don't pay 
heed to the social histories and areal shifts of the languages with which they 
work. 

I asked Professor Markey whether he accepts monogenesis and he 
said that he does not. Since issues such as monogenesis and the origin of 
language are rarely discussed in American linguistic circles, I can't be certain 
whether or not others share his opinion, but I suspect that monogenesis is 
not widely accepted by many American linguists. This, of course, would 
account for the general resistance to reconstructing languages as far back as 
possible. 

Another linguist with whom I spoke stated that he doesn't believe 
monogenesis at all because, he has found, specifically in Southeast Asia, that 
languages converge more than they diverge. Convergence, he said, should be 
equally powerful. He also mentioned that it was his own experience that one 
may group Malayo-Polynesian (now called Austronesian) languages 
differently depending on whether one used lexicostatistics, grammatical 
systems, or sound laws as a basis for comparing them. He added, however, 
that historical linguistics has become stagnant and uninteresting, and that 
Nostratics was reviving a field essentially moribund in America. 

It was suggested that I contact Calvert Watkins, the well-known Indo- 
Europeanist at Harvard University, since he attended the Ann Arbor 
symposium last November where he expressed certain doubts regarding 
Nostratic research in the USSR. To me he expressed the opinion that it is not 
possible to do interesting work with the method since it is all on a level 
where it wouldn't make any difference if languages are related. The pictures 
that emerge, he said, are very fragile and misinformative. He also felt that 
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Nostratics does not employ the traditional comparative method and that the 
results, even if true, are not very interesting. 

Professor Watkins went on to point out that the very foundations of 
Nostratics are controversial since, if huge families like Nostratic are entities 
which extend from the Caucasus to Oregon, why is it difficult to get 
agreement among Altaicists that there is an Altaic family, and if there is, 
which languages does this family include? He also mentioned that in the 
USSR there are many who think that Nostratics is not the way to go, and he 
gave Gamkrelidze and Ivanov s Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans. Vol. 
II, as a case in point. The enormous amount of valuable material given on 
ethnosemantics is out of the question for Nostratic, he said. 

In concluding, I would like to make two suggestions, based on the 
comments given above, to those of you who wish to share your research with 
American linguists in the future. First of all, I would suggest that you make 
explicit the principles and assumptions on which your research is based. 
And secondly, it is of the utmost importance that you provide them with 
more information about your methodology; that is, in addition to listing 
reconstructions, you could go into more detail about how you arrived at 
those forms. Cooperation between Soviet and American linguists in all 
branches of linguistics and the humanities will ultimately depend on 
individuals on both sides who are willing to take the time to work together, 
regardless of differences that may, initially, seem to be insurmountable. 
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COMMENTS ON K. ROWENCHUK S PAPER 


Sergei Starostin 

First of all, I agree with most of what K. Rowenchuk says about the 
situation in the US and in the USSR. One objection I have is to the comment 
on the larger number of languages and language families in the USSR leading 
to research in language classification and linguistic typology. The actual 
number of languages and language families in the Soviet Union is not more 
than that in the US; the difference is rather that in the Soviet Union and in 
Eurasia as a whole, study of linguistic classification just began earlier than in 
the US. and by the time the study of American Indian languages was 
beginning in the US there existed at least a provisional classification of 
languages in Eurasia. Another difference is that in Eurasia and in the USSR 
there exists a large number of languages with a written history, so historical 
linguistics as such could only develop in Europe and not in America. 
Actually, if we talk about historical (not comparative) linguistics, then it is 
completely based on Eurasian and Asian languages. There is no ground for 
historical linguistics in America. You cannot study the history of Algonquian 
languages because they have no written history. But this is just a minor 
objection, because it does not concern the major points of the paper. 

As for the opinions of the American linguists, they are of course 
interesting. I think that as for E. P. Hamp's observations, I can only repeat 
what Helimsky said. It is true that dissimlar words are often cognates, but 
similar words are even more often cognates. Of course he cautions 
Nostratici8ts to beware of cognates - one generally has to be cautious when 
applying the comparative method. 

As for J. C. Catford s comments. I myself am partially responsible, 
because the North Caucasian dictionary by S. L. Nikolaev and myself has not 
yet been published. But my Yenisseian and Old Chinese reconstructions have 
already been published and I hope the North Caucasian dictionary will soon 
be published, so I think that it is just a matter of time. As for Thomas 
Markey s remarks, I cannot really make any comments because I don’t quite 
understand what he was talking about. 
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Regarding comments made by the anonymous linguist, I can only say 
that I have also studied languages of Southeast Asia, and while he has found 
that languages converge more than they diverge, I have found that they 
diverge more than they converge, so we should perhaps compare our 
findings. Here 1 should mention that before we use the terms divergence 
and convergence we should try to understand what they actually mean. We 
have to choose something as a criterion for the genetic relationship of 
languages. Of course, whenever a language borrows something from another 
language, whether it is a phonetic feature, a morphological element, or a 
word, this can always be regarded as convergence. In this sense 
convergence is much more frequent than divergence, because languages 
often come into contact with one another. But if we choose some fixed 
criterion, for example basic vocabulary, then every language family has its 
own which is very stable and more or less characteristic for this particular 
family. If we choose basic vocabulary as a starting point, then it is usually 
quite simple to distinguish between linguistic families and to build a normal 
classification based on the traditional divergent model. 

I would like to make several comments regarding C. Watkins' 
objections. First there is his opinion that Nostratics does not employ the 
traditional comparative method, which is simply wrong. His second remark 
is that the results, even if true, are not very interesting. Maybe not 
everything which is true is interesting. A somewhat deeper remark is that 
the work is done on a level where it makes no difference even if languages 
are related. This suggests that Nostratic studies reveal that all languages are 
related. I think it is possible to prove that the Nostratic languages are more 
closely related to each other than to other languages of the world, and there 
exist ways of proving it using a strict methodology. About Altaicists and the 
Altaic family - it is usually very hard for specialists to agree on the existence 
of a certain linguistic family when it is older than Indo-European, i.e. older 
than 7 or 8 millenia. It just so happens that Altaic is somewhat older than 
Indo-European. The Nostratic family is even older, so there is much more 
controversy about Nostratic than Altaic. The only possible way to deal with 
this problem is to rigorously apply the traditional comparative method, 
which Watkins thinks Nostratic does not employ, but which I'm sure it does. 
Regarding comments made about Soviet linguists who don't believe the 
Nostratic theory, with reference to Gamkrelidze and Ivanov's work on Indo- 
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European, I should object that Ivanov is quite a fervent supporter of the 
Nostratic theory as can be clearly seen from many of his papers. But there 
are, of course, many in the USSR who think that Nostratics is not the way to 
go. As for his final remark about Gamkrelidze and Ivanov's material on 
ethnosemantics - we have some cultural and mythological reconstructions 
for Indo-European and Uralic, but we still don't have such information on 
other branches of Nostratic. So it's not yet possible to reconstruct 
ethnosemantics for Nostratic, but I believe that it may become possible 
someday. 

Finally, K. Rowenchuk suggests that we make explicit the principles 
and assumptions on which our research is based. I don’t think this is 
necessary since these are not different in any way from tradtional Indo- 
European and comparative methods. Illich-Svitych's dictionary lists all the 
material necessary to arrive at his proto-Nostratic forms. This objection 
could apply to Sino-Caucasian, but not to Nostratic, since the bulk of Sino- 
Caucasian data have not yet been published, although they are available for 
Nostratic. 
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COMMENTS ON K. ROWENCHUKS PAPER 


Eugene Helimsky 

As far as the present situation is concerned, I think the author gave a 
profound analysis of the reception of Nostratic studies in the United States. 
It is also natural that comparative and historical studies, being remote from 
all kinds of practical needs, do not attract much attention on the part of 
synchrony-oriented American linguists; and the Nostratic branch of these 
studies surely is not an exception. I would add, however, that in this respect 
the situation in the US, in Europe and in the USSR differs perhaps 
quantitatively (especially for those who received their academic degrees 
before the 1960 s) and not qualitatively. We also have a majority of 
linguists who are not interested in these problems, while among the 
remaining minority many are sceptical or overtly critical in respect to the 
Nostratic theory. When I read the second part of K. Rowenchuks paper, 
which quotes the opinions of several American linguists, I found that what 
they said is rather familiar to me, not only from my talks with American 
colleagues, but also from my experience with my colleagues from the Soviet 
Union. The anti-Nostratic opinions and objections are more or less the same, 
and I have already had the opportunity to comment on them in an article 

entitled, Tpyflbl B. M. H.MHM-CBHTNMa H pa3BHTHe HOCTp&THMeCKHX HCC^eflOBaHHft 3a 
py6e*oM M (in 3&P.vfe?KH&3 HCTopHorpfuftH* cviaBaHOPeiieHHa h S&^iKaHHCTHKH, MocKBa, 
1986). 

As far as the critical remarks made by American linguists are 
concerned, I can certainly agree with Professor E. P. Hamp that it is often 
dissimilar words which are actually cognates. But it is no less often similar 
words which are cognates. In connection with the example he gives, it can 
be added that Russian dva. Latin duo, and English two are cognates despite 
their similarity. It s good advice to beware of cognates that look too similar, 
but does this advice have any more to do with Nostratic studies than with 
other areas of comparative and historical linguistics? 

As far as Professor Catford s comment is concerned, I would say that it 
has more to do with the way things are presented, rather than with their 
essence. I can only support his wish that sufficient information on how the 
Proto-Dene-Caucasion and Proto-North-Caucasian reconstructions were 
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arrived at, and not just the lists of reconstructions, be provided. I think that 
this shortcoming is really due to negligence on the part of my friends who 
did the reconstructive work in question. 

I don't quite understand what Professor Markey means in saying that 
Nostraticists mistake morphological similarities for genetic relationships. If 
"morphological similarities" here stands for typological similarties in 
morphology, then such similarities do not prove anything. But Nostratic 
theory is not based upon typological criteria. If, however, "morphological 
similarities" means the material coincidence in morphological markers, then 
they are just as useful for proving Nostratic kinship as they are for proving 
Indo-European kinship, etc. 

I would be interested in having a discussion with the anonymous 
specialist in Southeast Asian languages and in having a look at his materials 
which are supposed to demonstrate the prevalence of convergence in the 
languages of the area he studies. It can be said that the experience which 
linguistics has with language groups which are historically well-attested at 
different stages of their development indicates that they always develop in 
the direction of divergence. I can hardly believe that any area, be it 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere, is in this respect much different from what we 
have in Europe. 

Professor C. Watkins actually does not refute the Nostratic theory. He 
just says that it presently has very little to tell him. This is a pity. I can 
only hope that in the future, with the progress of Nostratics, it will have 
more to tell Professor Watkins and other Indo-Europeanists as well. 

As far as the past situation is concerned, I think it is useful to 
understand not only why American linguists (or at least the vast majority) 
aren't interested in Nostratics, but also why it attracted more interest in our 
country. During the so-called stagnation years in the Soviet Union, 
linguistics, and especially historical and comparative linguistics, provided, so 
to say, a good shelter for those people who were interested in the 
humanities, but who did not want anything to do with the all-penetrating 
ideology. I think that is why the search for distant kinship, being absolutely 
impractical, attracted more attention on the part of Soviet scholars than on 
the part of Western scholars who were not forced to look for that kind of 
scholarly niche. Perhaps, in connection with this remark, I may be accused 
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of being too politically-minded, but I don't think that this point can be 
absolutely dismissed from consideration. 

Regarding perspectives for the future, I can t imagine a time when 
Nostratic studies will be an object of everyday exploratory work for big 
groups of linguists. It will always remain predominantly an occupation of 
individual scholars. Still, I believe that one day the Nostratic theory, mainly 
due to its being introduced or at least mentioned in university courses, will 
be just as accepted throughout the world community of linguists as the Indo- 
European theory is accepted today (which certainly does not mean that 
every linguist who accepts the latter theory is an Indo-Europeanist). 
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COMMENTS ON K. ROWENCHUK’S PAPER 


Raimo Anttila 

Rowenchuk’s general characterization of the scholarly atmosphere in 
the US is correct. In fact, one has to be even harsher. No doubt the 
generative hegemony has contributed much. As Adam Makkai has been 
saying for years, the generative enterprise is a perfect image of Stalinism 
in the American academe — or as Peter Maher has put it: America does 
not need Stalinism, fashion does the same thing! The surest thing for job 
security (an important pragmatic aspect) and even theoretical glory has 
been to work for this fashion, and in addition one did not have to work 
with unwieldy data either. Truth is not at issue at all, entrepreneurship 
overweighs. Blind adherence to authority still thrives, witness William J. 
Sullivan’s “Four postulates of Government and Binding theory” {The 15th 
LACUS Forum 1988 , 1989:57-67) which “shows that these basic postulates 
of ‘the’ theory are invalid logically, empirically, or both. Moreover, it 
is clear that ‘the’ theory is not a theory of language but a theory of some 
parts of the structure of language. Add these shortcomings together and we 
come up with the real mystery: why anybody attempts to apply this 
approach to linguistic theory to the description of language” (p. 66). Even 
earlier believers in the authority approach now point out that the 
generativists preserve their theories at the cost of avoiding contact with the 
data, that “Massachusetts is the Manhattan of academia: nothing that 
happens outside is given much notice”, unfortunate examples of academic 
parochialism (Mark Aronoff, Language 64:767, 769, 770). A “theory” 
which at times even makes “that which never happens a rule and that which 
always happens an exception” (Esa Itkonen, Causality in linguistic theory , 
1983:309) is quite quixotic and unpalatable, and should yield to Nostratics. 
Furthermore, it has become a fashion in linguistics to consider frequent 
theoretical about-faces as mental agility and progress. In contrast, 
Nostratic scholars are drudges that deserve contempt. Incredible double 
standards prevail, e.g. one might have to leave Chomskyan linguists 
anonymous when criticizing the paradigm (see Sullivan’s fn. 16, on his p. 
67). 
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If this is the dominating atmosphere, as it is, it strangles much of 
what one expects of the university spirit. But in addition there is a genuine 
hatred toward history, even if practiced as a formal calculus to prove one’s 
own theory. Of course, the structuralists introduced the idea of strict 
synchrony, which would go beyond one’s experience of basic semantics 
and its possibilities, even in historical linguistics. Thus my teacher Warren 
Cowgill would not accept semantic ‘speculation’ like PIE *sek w - ‘follow, 
see’; he would rather take this as homophony *sek w - ‘follow’ and *sek w - 
‘see’. 

The discussion above has brought out the concept of what is 
interesting. This is the criterion strictly adhered to by the generativists, 
and we see how it has spread. ‘Interesting’ is what one does himself, and 
this makes work by others uninteresting and atheoretical and wrong. The 
same appeal to self-interest is also the main credo of the deconstructionists 
who dominate the American literature programs. Truth is indeed 
irrelevant — and uninteresting, one would think. The deans reward these 
‘interesting scholars’, to bring out again the pragmatic aspect. Coupled 
with it all is the American promotion treadmill which favors short 
irrelevant projects that produce lots of entries in bibliographies at a steady 
yearly rate. It is now about impossible for a scholar outside the fashionable 
lines (where the long term research monies go) to engage in a long-range 
investigation that would take any length of time. In contrast, a European 
linguist may remain silent for ten years or so, and no eyebrows raised. 

The most baffling point for me has always been the oft-repeated 
complaint that the Nostraticists deploy some kind of a sinister Method. 
Rather, the Nostraticists have correctly maintained that they use the same 
method as anybody else. It is of course another matter that the greater time 
depths take the method into more dire straits. Here one runs e.g. into the 
problem of having greater difficulties in separating inheritance from 
borrowing. But why should one not be allowed to try, inasmuch as the 
history of the Indo-European family has gone through the same steps? One 
is also reminded that Sapir’s early comments on these matters based on 
rather limited evidence generally turned out to be correct. Conceptually it 
is impossible that it would all stop at Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Uralic, 
and so on. Theory strongly points beyond. I agree with Vjac. V. Ivanov (in 
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Typology, Relationship and Time, 1986) that the intellectual vistas opened 
by the Nostratic hypothesis belong to the glories of twentieth-century 
humanism. One is reminded of Peirce’s statement on Kepler’s De motibus 
stellae Martis as “the greatest piece of Retroductive reasoning ever 
performed” (cf. TLS July 27-August 2, 1990, p. 799[d]). Abduction 
suggests new ideas, and in this the Nostraticists have performed up to 
snuff, although the inductive and deductive phases of course need more 
meat at this stage, and as in palaeontology will always remain wanting. 

The issue can be rephrased through a rather accurate metaphor: The 
structuralists relied on their method and then took it as theory. This 
ensured that there was a healthy and workable relation between theory and 
data, although it was not much applied to reconstruction. The generativists 
concentrate on their alchemistic theory and keep it going at all cost. 
Anything that does not fit in is discarded (which is, among other things, all 
of history). It is in a way like having a butcher block as the only life¬ 
supporting device in a hospital. Such a device is inimical in applications to 
finer problems like the time depth in Nostratics, although one might say, if 
one is more generous, that it keeps vegetables alive in machines. But then 
the theory is the vegetable! The Nostraticists have a time-proven method, 
but the patient is slipping away, and they try to keep him alive, not 
antiquated machinery. The general opinion among American linguists is 
the old Eskimo ethics: let such patients die! They cannot feed or sharpen 
glorious synchronic theory. 
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COMMENTS ON K. ROWENCHUK'S PAPER 


Merritt Ruhlen 


Since I have addressed the same question that Katherine Rowenchuk's 
paper discusses in several recent publications, I am happy to comment on 
her excellent paper. Furthermore, since I agree with almost everything in 
her paper and in the comments of Helimsky, Starostin, and Hegedus, I really 
can only dot a few i's and cross a few f s. 

First of all, the problem posed by Nostratic is really just one part 
of the problem posed by all attempts at "long-range comparison," that is, 
at groupings beyond the obvious (e.g. Indo-European, Uralic, Dravidian, 
Bantu, Austronesian, Eskimo-Aleut). There has developed in the United 
States a quaint belief that everything that can be done in linguistic taxonomy 
was already done in the nineteenth century. Between these well-established 
families there simply are no connections. And this applies as much to at¬ 
tempts to connect diverse Amerindian languages in an Amerind phylum as 
it does to attempts to link Indo-European (I-E) with other families. 

I would not underestimate the lack of knowledge of Russian by Amer¬ 
ican academics—publishing only in Russian is certainly a good way of keep¬ 
ing things quiet in the U.S.A.—but it is especially effective when what you 
are saying is something most people would rather not hear. And the one 
thing that Indo-Europeanists have not wanted to hear during the twentieth 
century was that I-E is related to this or that family. Furthermore, most 
people's opinion of Nostratic, if they are even aware of it, is based on what 
they have heard from other people (who usually have "warned" them about 
Nostratic), and seldom from an actual examination of the evidence. There¬ 
fore the general opinion of Nostratic is a "received concensus" propagated 
by a few influential scholars; it is not something that most linguists have 
ever personally investigated. 

Rowenchuk is obviously correct in that the so-called "Transforma¬ 
tional Revolution," being as it was—and still is—an orgy of Eurocentric 
ethnocentrism, could only impede long-range comparison. For Chomsky- 
ites an outgroup is another Germanic language and long-range comparison 
includes Slavic and Romance languages. As far as I know the MIT school 
has still not discovered New Guinea. The extent to which this school has 
controlled the main funding agency of scholarly research in the United States 
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for the past two decades—the National Science Foundation—and the lack of 
support for long-range comparison is not unrelated. 

In my view the question that is most often asked—Is Nostratic real 
(true)?—serves more to muddy the waters than to clarify the relevant is¬ 
sues. If it means "Does the Nostratic work show that I-E is in fact related to 
other families (and this is the usual conception of the problem), then the an¬ 
swer is a resounding "yes." Anyone who can read Russian and has even an 
elementary knowledge of probability theory can see at a glance that the ma¬ 
terial arrayed in Illich-Svitych's Nostratic dictionary can hardly have other 
than a genetic explanation. The idea that I-E is not known to be related to 
any other family is one of the most cherished myths of twentieth-century 
historical linguistics. 

However, if the question is taken to mean "Is Nostratic a valid lin¬ 
guistic family (taxon)?," the answer is a resounding "no." To my mind there 
can be no question that other families (e.g. Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Eskimo- 
Aleut) are more closely related to I-E than is Afro-Asiatic. Therefore we 
must conclude that the present definition of Nostratic is in need of revision. 
However, the discrepancies between Greenberg's Eurasiatic and Nostratic 
are more apparent than real. Greenberg's eastern extensions to Nostratic 
(Japanese, Korean, Ainu, Gilyak, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut) 
have in fact all been linked with Nostratic by Soviet scholars (and Dolgo- 
polsky quite correctly included Eskimo-Aleut in Nostratic from his earliest 
research). 

At the western end of Nostratic the problems are not so easily re¬ 
solved. The fact that Starostin now agrees that Afro-Asiatic is related to 
Nostratic as a sister language rather than as a daughter language is in 
line with Greenberg's thinking. Kartvelian and Dravidian remain a bone of 
contention, but even here Greenberg and the Nostraticists agree that Afro- 
Asiatic, Kartvelian, Dravidian, and Eurasiatic are all related—the question 
is simply what is the proper subgrouping of these families. In the overall 
scheme of things this does not seem to me like a monumental difference. 

Eric Hamp's claim that dissimilar words are more likely to be cognate 
than "superficial" look-alikes is another cherished myth and his example, 
Armenian erku '2/ Russian dva '2/ Tocharian A wu '2/ has been cited ad 
nauseam by critics of long-range comparison. Helimsky and Starsostin have 
answered Hamp's charge quite appropriately, but I would like to point out, 
for those who are unfamiliar with the history of I-E the role that Hamp's 
example played in the establishment of I-E. As is well known, the I-E family 
was founded, tout d'un coup, by Sir William Jones's lecture in Calcutta in 
1786, in which he connected Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Celtic in 
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an unnamed family that subsequently assumed the name Indo-European. 
Ironically, while Armenian was early on considered an Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, it was for a long time incorrectly classified as a member of the Ira¬ 
nian branch—because of numerous Iranian loanwords—and it was not until 
1877 that Heinrich Hiibschmann showed that Armenian constituted a sep¬ 
arate branch of Indo-European. What is interesting from our perspective is 
that Hiibschmann did not accept Armenian erku as a reflex of Proto-Indo- 
European *dwo. This refinement was in fact a later development. In sum, 
Hamp's by-now celebrated example played no role in the discovery of the 
I-E family, and no role in the definition of the internal subgrouping of I-E. A 
perusal of any etymological dictionary will show that most cognates are in¬ 
deed phonetically resemblant and cases like Armenian erku are refinements 
in our knowledge that are usually discovered after the basic classification is 
well established. 

With regard to the "anonymous" South-East Asian scholar who claims 
that "languages converge more than they diverge," I can well understand 
why he wishes to remain anonymous. If I were to propose such "wildly 
fantastic" nonesense I would certainly want to do it anonymously too. If 
languages really did converge more than they diverged (a notion shared by 
Trubetskoy's thoroughly discredited view of I-E as a family of converged, 
but originally independent families), then we should expect to find many 
languages, and language families, that do not neatly fit into the accepted 
language families of South-East Asia: Austro-Asiatic, Miao-Yao, Daic, Aus- 
tronesian, and Sino-Tibetan. As far as I know there are no such languages. 

Calvert Watkins' admission that he is "not interested" in Nostratic 
is of course not a criticism of Nostratic, but merely the expression of per¬ 
sonal preferences. I am sure he is not interested in brain surgery or the 
classification of fauna in Ghana either, but that is not a criticism of either 
endeavor. However, when he goes on to say—despite his professed lack of 
interest—that Nostratic is at a level where "it doesn't make any difference 
anyway," I must object. I find it striking—and sad for linguistics—that what 
Watkins finds "uninteresting" has been described by a biologist at the same 
university, Stephen Jay Gould, quite differently: "The reconstruction of the 
human family tree—its branching order, its timing, and its geography—may 
be within our grasp. Since this tree is the basic datum of history, hardly any¬ 
thing in intellectual life could be more important." (Natural History , February, 
1989: 22) 

Watkins' claim that the very foundations of Nostratic are controver¬ 
sial because one of its components, Altaic, is still in dispute illustrates one 
of the most common taxonomic errors that critics of long-range compar- 
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ison make. American Indian scholars commit an analagous error when 
they claim that Amerind can hardly be considered secure when its com¬ 
ponents (e.g. Almosan-Keresiouan, Almosan, Mosan) are themselves almost 
as controversial as Amerind itself. But in fact the intermediate groupings 
inside established families (e.g. Austronesian and Tibeto-Burman) are rou¬ 
tinely more controversial—and taxonomically more difficult to discern—than 
higher-level groupings. One should not forget that Sir William Jones de¬ 
fined I-E in terms of 5 subgroups and did not bother with any intermediate 
nodes at all. Furthermore, though the number of distinct branches of I-E 
has by now grown to 10 or 11, the intermediate families are still essen¬ 
tially unknown. Surely Watkins does not doubt I-E because Italo-Celtic re¬ 
mains controversial. So why should he criticize Nostratic because one of its 
branches is controversial? What is absolutely clear is that Italic and Celtic 
are related as members of I-E just as Turkic, Mongolian, and Tungus are 
related as members of Nostratic/Eurasiatic. Whether Altaic or Italo-Celtic 
are valid intermediate nodes does not affect the validity of either I-E or 
Nostratic/Eurasiatic. 

Finally I would like to add a few words on monogenesis. Here two 
fundmentally different questions are often confused. The first is whether 
all currently extant languages derive from a common source; the second is 
whether human language has a single or multiple origins. These questions 
are not the same. I believe that all extant human languages share a common 
origin, but this original language was in my view not fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from those that exist today, nor was it the only language around. The 
origin of Language involves the linguistic abilities of hominids other than 
Homo sapiens sapiens , about which we have no direct evidence. It would seem 
improbable that Neanderthal man would have been linguistically closer to 
chimpanzees than to modern man, but we really have no evidence on this 
question. What we do have is thousands of examples of the languages of 
Homo sapiens sapiens and it is only these languages for which I (and John 
Bengtson) would claim a common origin. 
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ON NOSTRATIC 


Ir6n Hegedds 

As a defender Qf the Nostratic theory I ara familiar with 
the difficulties that linguists studying distant genetic 
relationship encounter. This kind of research requires utmost 
circumspection and a pinch of healthy scepsis if we want to 
learn the true nature of the historical background behind 
global linguistic connections. 

Historical-comparative linguistics has set up some kind 
of an unnatural and arbitrary borderline for itself by stating 
that it cannot be uncovered how a reconstructed protolinguist¬ 
ic stage had evolved and what the prehistory of the language 
families was like. Furthermore, it has created another limit¬ 
ation for itself by pleading incompetent for the study of the 
numerous isoglosses that certain language families share as 
possible reflexes of their external genetic ties. Fortunately, 
thefce are some disobedient linguists who do not accept such 
limitations and set out to explore linguistic stages declared 
to be unrecoverable*. 

As a result of this progressive trend several macro- 
families seem feasible to establish. What is more, further 
similarities are found between the macrofamilies. The present 
state of pliyletic studies, I am afraid, does not provide 
sufficient grounds for explaining these similarities. Much 
work is left to be done in Nostratio reconstructions, not to 
mention other macrophyla. My intuitive opinion is that these 
similarities may point to the monogenesis of languages but 
for reconstructing a universal protolanguage we have to go 
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far outside linguistics, otherwise we are unable to bridge 
the gap between what we have been able to reconstruct so far 
and what we wish to reach with our reconstructing activities. 
We should also reconsider our concept of monogenesis. Was the 
conjectured primary protolanguage a more or less homogeneous 
formation or did it exist in dialect variations from the very 
beginning? This question leads us to another one: What was 
the extension of the geographical area in which Homo sapiens 
sapiens appeared and what was the size of the speakers* popu¬ 
lation? And a last question: Do we possess enough extralingu- 
istic information to formulate correct answers? 


I am inclined to accept the idea of broa der linguistic 
relationship but what I am really convinced of is distant 
genetic relationship as exemplified by the Nostratic languages, 
because in the latter case I can see it work. I wonder how it 
would be possible to exclude chance similarities and borrow¬ 
ing, if we wanted to examine the external affinity of the 
Nostratic macrofamily. 

In the case of the Nostratic languages it was proven by 
the calculus of probability that their similarities are not 
chance phenomena. And even non-Nostratic-minded linguists 
admitted that the nature of these correspondences is such 
that they cannot be attributed to borrowing. Thus we are left 
with two alternatives: the correspondences are the result '• 
either of contact relationship or of distant genetic relation- 
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ship. There are several problems with contact relationship, 

however. 

i. No distinguishing features or criteria have been set up 
for what contact relationship covers, so it is highly 
elusive category. 

ii. Correspondences developed in contact situations are still 
acquired and not inherited features, which equals them 
with borrowing, though a special or extreme case of borrow¬ 
ing. 

iii. There is a certain point where contact relationship and 
genetic relationship somehow overlap, namely if a language 
group acquires /i.e. borrows/ a word or a morpheme, it 
will be handed down to its descendants as a common feature, 
and from the descendants 1 point of view it will he eu 
feature inherited from the common ancestor. 

iv. The term contact relationship is a kind of a linguistic 
waste-paper basket where we can throw all the Common 
features whose origin we cannot fully explain; thus it 
hinders or procrastinates the solution of problems. So the 
term is not only hazy, it is also lazyl 

v. It denies the logical assumption that language development 
and change was similar if not alike in the protolinguistic 
and in the paleolinguistio stages. Several non-Nostratlets 
assume that it is simply more economical to think in terms 
of divergence and distant genetic relationship. 
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The problem of language origins is extremely complex, 
and pure linguistic grounds are insufficient for even 
speculating about it. On the basis of the scanty knowledge 
of extralinguistic facts that I possess I can formulate the 
following conception. 

We may be able to place the anthropological emergence 
of Homo sapiens sapiens in a well-defined territory but that 
does not say anything about the origin or evolution of his 
speech/language. The appearance of language presupposes the 
the coexistence of necessary anatomical parameters /the shape 
and position of the larynx/ and certain circumstantial para¬ 
meters /regular or non-occasional use or making of tools/. 

If these parameters appeared synchronously in any of the 
proto-hominids then there was a chance for the emergence of 
language. Concerning the question of "when" and "where" 
articulate language appeared I can only say that there must 
have been several "thens" and "theres". Human language capacity 
must have evolved parallel with man # G anthropological evolu¬ 
tion. 

As to the primordial function of language, I think, from 
the very beginnings language fulfilled a double functions 
a/ cognition and b/ communication. I would even risk the 
assumption that the cognitive function was primary or at 
least dominant in nascent language and the first utterances 
may have been independent of communication. But turning the 
question more philosophical I would even say that language 
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was a kind of evolutionary adjustment needed for survival 


The phenomenon thafc nouns are much more stable than 
verbs, I think, is tightly related to the mental qualities 
and mechanism behind linguistic representation. The more 
tangible the idea lying behind a wordform, the more stable 
the wordfTorm is. Since j:>ronouns and nouns /with the exception 
of abstracts/ tend to have a concrete designatum they seem 
to be fixed by the perceptibility and tangibility of their 
content. Verbs however tend to carry a certain degree of 
abstractness even if they refer to a directly perceivable 
action or process. From the viewpoint of naming or talking 
about something, any action or process is more' complex than 
an object. In an action or process several factors/objects 
are involved simultaneously, and verbs are to express the 
relations existing between them, which gives the abstratness 
of verbal contents. Human mental structure is such that it 
stores information with the help of connecting complex items 
with simple ones. Thus the pieces of simple information have 
to be the most stable, otherwise we have no firm basis to 
build on. 
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KARTVELIAN LANGUAGES 



KARTVELIAN MATERIAL IN NOSTRATIC LEXICON: 

NEW ETYMOLOGIES 

Vaclav Blazek 

Kartvelian is represented in the published part of the Nostratic 
lexicon (Illich-Svitych 1971, 1976, 1984) 113 times (144 times 
including the questionable cases) from 378 items, considerably less 
than are its other branches. The reasons are evident: for Kartvelian we 
work only with four languages while other branches provide us with 
tens (or even hundreds in the case of Afro-Asiatic) of languages. 
Kartvelian has the following numbers of cognates in each branch (the 
numbers in parentheses state the total figures including the question¬ 
able cases): Afro-Asiatic 65 (108), Indo-European 62 (100), Uralic 46 
(71), Dravidian 51 (72), Altaic 63 (91). Our 30 new or revised 
etymologies reflect the following distribution: cognates with Afro- 
Asiatic 25 (26), Indo-European 10 (11), Uralic 9 (12), Dravidian 9 
(11), Altaic 5 (8). The primacy of Afro-Asiatic cognates in Kartvelian is 
evident. 

The etymologies of entries 15, 16, 26, 28, and 29 were estab¬ 
lished by Illich-Svitych without K material; similarly no. 4 by Menges 
and Starostin, no. 14 by Tyler and no. 22 by Brunner. The alternative 
etymological solution and/or supplemental data are presented in the 
cases of nos. 3 (Dybo), 25 (Trombetti), 30 (Dolgopolsky). 

The main sources of Kartvelian materials were Fahnrich’s papers, 
and to a lesser extent, Klimov’s etymological dictionary and his later 
supplements. The more detailed documentation of other Nostratic 
branches is not quoted if good comparative or etymological 
dictionaries exist, as in the case of Indo-European, Uralic, Dravidian, 
Turkic and Tungusian. 

Abbreviations: AA Afro-Asiatic, Ags Anglo-Saxon, Akk Akkadian, Alt 
Altaic, Arab Arabic, Aram Aramaic, Be Berber, BF B alto-Finnic, C 
Central, Ch Chadic, Cu Cushitic, Dr Dravidian, E East, Eg Egyptian, 
Elam Elamite, ESA Epigraphic South Arabian, Eth Ethiopic, Evk 
Evenki, Fi Finnish, FU Finno-Ugric, FV Finno-Volgian, Ge Georgian, 

Gm Germanic, Gr Greek, Hbr Hebrew, Hitt Hittite, Icl Icelandic, IE 
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Indo-European, Ind Indie, Ir Irelandic, Jap Japanese, K Kartvelian, 

Kor Korean, Lp Lapps, M Middle, Mi Mingrelian, Mong Mongolian, N 
North, Nostr Nostratic, O Old, OCS Old Church Slavonic, OHG Old 
High German, p proto-, S South, Se Semitic, Sm Samoyedic, Sv Svan, 
Syr Syrian, Tk Turkic, T Tungusian, U Uralic, Ug Ugaritic, Ugr Ugrian, 
WWest, YudYudaic. 

1. K: OGe bak’o ‘lip; border’ 

AA *buk’V or *buk(V)<TV ‘cheeks, face* > Be: Rif, Mzab abek’k’a 
‘face’, Qabyle abk’a id. (Woelfel 1955, p. 43) I ECu *buk’- / 
*buk(k)a < T- > Saho Irob buka ‘superior location’, Dullay 
(Gollango, Gawwada) pukkaV-te ‘head’; Oromo bok’o ‘the 
whole cheek’, Konso poqoot^ ‘jaw’, Burji, Sidamo bok’o 
‘cheek’, Kambatta bok’o ‘head’ (Lambert! 1987, p. 533) I CCh: 
Bachama buubkay ‘cheeks’, ? Bura pukum, Ngwaxi puuaham, Higi 
Futu puki id. (All by Kraft), Tera (Newman) b’oxom ‘beard’, 
Logone (Lukas) mbagam ‘cheek’ II Dr *pukk- ‘cheek’ (DEDR, 
n. 4242). 

2. K: Ge bed- ‘fate, luck*. Mi u-bad-o ‘unlucky, unhappy’. Las bad- 

‘wrath’ (Fahnrich 1981, p. 92, n. 25) 

? IE *b h ed-i OInd bhadra- ‘fortunate, blessed, delightful*; Gm 
*batizan- ‘better’, *batistaz ‘best’; OCS bedrbn-b ‘plentiful, 
abundant’ (Lunt, Language 29, 1933, pp. 128-133; Trubachev 
1974, pp. 182-183) I I ? T *bady ‘yet (more/better)’ (SSTMJ I , 
p. 63) 

3. K *c’qr’ta- ‘ell’ > OGe, Ge c’qarta-, Mi c’qarta-, c’qirta-, 

Sv c’i tx- id. (Klimov 1964, p. 254, but cf. the Ge variant 
c’irtxl-i id. representing the proto-form *c’rtxa-, which 
reflects directly the Sv c’i tx-j see Klimov 1973, p. 358) 

AA: ECu *c’ik 1 - ‘elbow’> pBoni *cikfle, OSomali *d’yik’ali> 
Ogaden ciqil, Rendille dikil, Oromo c’ik’il-, (Somalia) 
c’ak’ale?, Konso d’ikl-, d’iqil-, Gidole d’llk-, Dullay 
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tMhi 1 - / t’ixil- / d’ixil-, Hadiya t’unk’ul- ‘elbow’, Buiji 
tangil- ‘elbow, heel’, in^ilays- ‘elbow’, Yaaku t’okl-e 7 
‘forearm’ (Lamberti 1986, p. 347; Heine 1982, p. 104; Sasse 
1979, p. 26, 30; Sasse 1982, p. 176, 105) I I Alt *£akV > Tk 
*cakyn- ‘the elbow and the forearm’ IT *caka- ‘forearm’ 
(Rasanen 1969, p. 103; SSTMJ II, p. 378, 380; Dybo 1988a, p. 
119; b: Alt+K). 

4. K *dag- ‘to burn* > Ge dag-v-a ‘to brand’, da-dag-v-a ‘to 

burn’, Sv 1 i-dg-e ‘to burn low’ (Fahnrich 1982, p. 34, n.12) 

? AA: CCh: Zeghwana (Kraft) dugaya ‘to burn’ I I IE *d h eg Luh - ‘to 
bum’ (Pokorny 1959, pp. 240-241) I I ? Dr *tT/tu ‘fire’ (Nostr 
*-g- > Dr 0) (DEDR n.3266) I I Alt *dakV ‘to bum’> Tk *jak- 
‘to bum’ (Rasanen 1969, p. 180) I T *deg-|e- (/ *geg-de-) 

‘to burn’ (SSTMJ I, pp.281-282; Benzing 1955, p.1066) I MKor 
tahf- ‘to kindle a fire*, thS- ‘to bum’ (* taha-) I OJap jak-, 
Ryukyu j^k-u ‘to bum’ (*dak-) (Starostin 1986, p.106, n.21; 
1988, ftn.71: Alt+IE; Menges, Anthropos 72, 1977, pp.139-140: 
Alt+IE). The correspondence of the Alt *-k- vs. IE 
irregular. We must suppose some combinatorial changes; 
otherwise, only the T *deg- represents the cognate of IE and K 
roots. 

5. K: Ge done ‘plain, level, bottom* (Fahnrich 1981, p.94, n.65) 

? AA: Se: Arab dana’a ‘low, vulgar’, 7 adna, f. dunya ‘lower, deeper; 
world, earth’, danaya ‘lowness’, etc. I I IE *d h en- ‘palm of 
hand; plain, area, lowlands’ (Pokorny 1959, p. 249) II U: Fi 
tanner, tan ter e- ‘field, lowlands’, Lp Kid tundar (> Fi 
tunturi) ‘northern mountains’ (-> tundra)’ (SKES, p. 1224) I I T : 
Evk dunda ‘earth, taiga’, Lamut dunde, dundura id. (SSTMJ I, 
p. 224). 


6. K: Ge dur-ag- ‘yearly capricorn’ (Fahnrich 1981, p.93, n.61) 



AA *dur(i) ‘sheep, ram’ > NOm: Wolaita (Beke) dursa, (Cerulli) 
dorsa ‘sheep’, Oyda (Fleming) duro/dorsa, Doko (Fleming) 
dori, Basketo (Fleming) dori, Zayse, Koyra (Cerulli) dor5 id., 
She dor, doy (Conti Rossini)‘ram’, etc. I WCh *dui—gasi 
‘ram’ (Stolbova 1987, p. 172, n.251); CCh: Hina (Strumpell) 
duru(p), Mafa (Kraft) d’rok ‘ram’ I I ? Dra a. *tu(r)- > Telugu 
dud’a ‘a calf, Gondi d 7 ud 7 d 7 e ‘female young of a buffalo’, Konda 
dur’a ‘calf (< Telugu) (DEDR n.3378); b. *toru- ‘herd of cows’ 
(DEDR n.3534) 

7. K *duro > Ge duro ‘loop-hole’. Mi duru ‘hollow, depression, 

hole, pit* (Fahnrich 1982, p.34, n.16) 

Dr *tora- ‘hollow, hole, cavity (in tree)’ DEDR n.3533) 

8. K *gab-/gb- ‘to cook* > Ge gb- Mi gab-, gib-. Las gub-, gib, 

gib, Sv gab-/gb- (Klimov 1964, p.58) 

AA: Se Vgbb Akk gubbubu ‘to roast’ I ECu *gub- ‘to bum’ Somali 
gub-, Rendille gub-, Boni kub-, Oromo gub-, Konso kup-, 
(Bender) -gub-, Darasa (Bender) gub 1 - id. (< Ormo?) Yaaku 
kup- ‘rot’ (Sasse 1979, p. 17; Dolgopolsky 1983, p. 132) I WCh: 
Saya (Kraft) gubrfc ‘to bum’ I I ? FU *kujuua- ‘to dry’ (UEW 
p.196-197) I I ? T: Manchu yuvaxan ‘fireplace, furnace’ (SSTMJ 
I, p. 165) 


9. K a. *xek’ ‘to scratch’ > Mi xak 7 -ai —, Las xak 7 -ar—, Sv 

1 i -xk 7 -yn-e (Fahnrich 1984, p.45, n.50); b. *xok 7 - ‘to scratch’ 
> Ge xok 7 - id.. Mi xok 7 - ‘id., to shave’ (Klimov 1973, p.367) 

AA: Se Vhkk ‘to scratch* > Akk ekeku, Arab hakka, Geez hakSka 
id., Tigre hakka ‘scab’, Tigray hakaka ‘scratch, itch’, Amhara 
akka'kS ‘scab’, Harari hakaka ‘to scratch an itching part of the 
body’ (Leslau 1963, p. 81) I Beja (Reinisch) hag^an- ‘to scratch’ 
Bilin (Reinisch) hank^ak- id. (< Eth-Se ?); ECu *hek 7 -/hok 7 - 
‘to scratch’ > Saho hokuk-, Somali hoq-, haqhaq-, Rendille 
ox-, Boni ho 7 -, Arbore hek-, Oromo hok 7 -, Gidole hek 7 -, 
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Burji hok 7 5k 7 - (*hokhok-) (Sasse 1979, pp.48, 50; Id. 1982, 
pp.99-100; Dolgopolsky 1983, p.134, n.7.10) 

10. K: Ge k 7 uk 7 unax- ‘dark, schwarz’ (Fahnrich 1981, p.97, n.160) 

AA: Se: Akk kukku ‘darkness’ I Eg (Pyr) kkuu id. (EG V, p.142; 

Calice 1936, p.85, n.339) 

11. K *lVq- > Ge Ixuu- ‘to melt’, Sv lVq- id. (Fahnrich 1980, 
p. 178) 

? AA: Se *lVh- ‘wet, fresh’ > Ug lht ‘freshness, vigor’ (Segert 
1984, p. 191), Hbr leh- ‘sap’, Postbibl. Hebr leha ‘moisture’, 
Yud-Aram lhlh ‘to make wet’, Geez 7 alhaha id., lahlaha ‘to 
become wet’ (Gesenius, Buhl 1921, p.383) I ? Coptic loihe 
‘mud, dung’ I ? NOm: Oyda lak 7 o ‘wet’; SOm: Ubamer (Fleming) 
luk’a/loga/loya ‘water’, G alii a (all by Fleming) luga/loga. 

Dime (Bender) nayo, Banna (Bender) noqo id. etc. (Dolgopolsky 
1973, pp.276-277 connects together with CCh: Kotoko *layam 
‘river’etc.) II IE *lou(H)- ‘to wash’, cf. Ir. lo-chasair ‘rain’, 
Hitt lahhuuuai ‘pours 7 , etc. (Pokomy 1959, p.692; Bomhard 
1984, p. 123: pre-Anatolian-IE *1 afluu-/l aRuu- > Late IE *leuuR- 
/ (1 auuR- ) I I U: Ob-Ugr *12y- ‘to wash’> pMansi *13uut-, 
pXanty *loyit- id. (Honti 1982, p.159, n.349) I NYukagir 
loyo- ‘to wash’ (Krejnovich 1982, p.74) 

12. K: Ge mut 7 -el- ‘memburm muliebre’ (Fahnrich 1981, p.98, n. 

191) 

AA: Be: Guanche chamato= (tamato) ‘woman’; Djerba tamattot pi. 
‘women’, Nefusa, Izdeg ta-mat 7 t 7 -ut, Ahaggar ta-mat 7 
‘woman’, te-mi t 7 ‘uterus; relationship’, etc. (Woelfel 1955, 
p.38) I ? NOm: Kachama (Conti Rossini) mat’o ‘woman’, 
Shinasha (Grottanelli) maton ‘lady’ I WCh *mata ‘woman, wife’ 
(Stolbova 1987, p.232) I CCh: Wadi (Strumpell) mftti ‘wife’, 
Bachama (Kraft) may to ‘woman’, Mwulyen (Kraft) meeti id. etc. 
(Militarev, VDI 1984, p.158, n.ll) I I MElam muhti, muhtu 
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‘offering’ (?), muhtirr ‘young female (animal)’; Akhaemenid. 
Elam muti ‘female’ (?), mutur ‘woman*. McAlpin 1981, p.105 
compares Elam forms with Dr *mOt 7 u ‘female animal’, cf. e.g. 
Kodagu mu'd 7 i ‘girl’, see DEDR n.5036, but Dr *-t 7 - 
corresponds with AA *-d- by Illich-Svitych. 

13. K: Mi palo, paluo ‘simple, single, only, sole, one’. Las palu 

‘one, simple’ (Fahnrich 1981, p.93 n.52) 

AA: ? CCu: Awngi Dangela (Conti Rossini) empel, umpel, (Hetzron) 
ampal ‘one’; CCh: Higi Nkafa pa^, Higi Baza pal'auu, Margi, 
Wamdiu palu, Nakatsa, Glavda pa la, Mandara pale (all by 
Kraft), (Koelle) pale, (Mouchet) pa lie, Gisiga Midjivin (Lukas) 
pal, Muturua (Strumpell) plola, Mora (de Colombel) palle, 
Mofu-Gudur (Barreteau) pal ‘one’. 

14. K *pimpil- > Ge (Pshaw) pimpil- ‘ear-lobe’, Mi pimp- 
‘Maishaar’, Las pimpil ‘beard’ (Fahnrich 1984, p.44, n.30) 

FU * pe 1 j a 1 ‘ear* (UEW p.370) I I Dr: Kannada pale ‘earlobe’, ? 
Tulu bad 7 e-tale ‘helix of the ear’, ? Kui badi ‘earlobe’ (Tyler 
1968, p.806, n.47: FU+Dr) I I Chukchi-Koryak *vilu ‘ear’, 
*valom- ‘to hear’, but cf. Chukchi pal omtel- ‘to listen’ 
(Tailleur, Lingua 9, 1960, p. 139); Itelmen NE, W il, el ha la, 

NE, S iheu ‘ear* (Worth IJAL 25, 1959, pp. 106,109), W el^ses 
‘to hear’ (Golovastikov, Dolgopolsky, KSIGIJ, p. 29: < Nostr; 
Bouda, Anthropos 55, 1960, p. 366, n.101 compares with Nivkh 
Sakhalin ml a ‘ear’, velx- ‘shell’). 

15. K a. *pi pi n- > Ge a-pipin-eb-a ‘to stretch, bellow out’; Mi 

pipin-i ‘to unwind, extend’ (Fahnrich 1984, p.44, n.31) b. 
*pxin- (< *pinx- ?) > Ge (Khevsur) pxin- ‘weaving 
instrument*. Las pxen-, mxen- ‘spindle’ (Fahmrich 1984, p.44, 
n.34) 

AA: Se: Akk (Amarna) panu ‘to turn toward a direction’, UG pn id., 
Hbr pana(h), Aram pena id., Arab faniya ‘to disappear. 
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remove’, ESA fnuj, Soqotri fini ‘to go toward’, Geez fannauua 
‘to send away’ (‘make someone turn toward a direction’), fan a 
‘toward’, Harari -fon ‘toward, to’ (Gesenius, Buhl 1921, p.645; 
Aistleitner 1963, pp.256-257; Leslau 1963, p.63; Id., Orientalia 

37, 1968, p.361) I Eg (AK) pn ‘spindle’, pnT (Pyr-Late) ‘to turn’ 
(EG I, 508; <5erny 1976, p.126; Callce 1936, p.62, n.191) I Ch: 
Hausa funi ‘to wind’; ? Sokoro una, Mubi eujen ‘to bind* 
(Vycichl 1934, p.46; Illich-Svitych 1966, pp.24-25, n.3.3) i I IE 
a. *pan- ‘texture, tissue’, b. *(s)pen- ‘to stretch, spin’, cf. e.g. 
Arm hanum ‘to weave’ (Pokomy 1959, pp.788, 988) I I U a. 

*puna ‘to spin, twist’, b. *puna ‘to turn’ (UEW pp.402-403) I 
NYukagir pundul ‘to narrate, repeat’, S pundu- ‘to tell’ 
(Krejnovich 1958, pp.277,283; Bouda, UJ 20, 1940, p.77, n.50: 
U+YK) I I Chukchi-Kamchadal: Itelnem porisnon ‘das Binden, das 
Schlingen’ (Ankeria, UUA 1951, p.134, n.21: U+Itelmen) II Dr a. 
*pin 7 - ‘to unite, tie, twist’; b. *pinn- ‘to plait, braid, bind, 
weave, twist’; c. *pun’- ‘to unite, join, tie’ (DEDR n.4160a), 

4207, 4160b). I See Illich-Svitych 1967, p.354; Id. 1971, 

p.31 :AA+IE+U+Dr. 

16. K *qeuu- ‘gorge’ > OGe qev-. Mi xab- id. (Fahnrich 1982, p. 

38, n.97) 

AA: Se *hauu-, *hauuh (auu) - ‘empty space, mouth, entrance, gate’ I 
Eg hh ‘throat, neck’ (EG III, p.331) I NOm: Zergulla (Bender) 
ha?e ‘mouth’ I WCh: NBauchi: Pa’a huua, Siri huuuli ‘doorway’ 
(Skinner, AAL 4, 1977, 1, p.18) I I U *owe- ‘door’ (UEW p.344) 

I I Dr *av- ‘to gape, yawn’ (DEDR n.392). See Illich-Svitych 
1984, pp. 130-131, n.377: AA (Se+Pa’a)+U+Dr. 

17. K *ruw- > Ge ruv, ru- ‘brook, gorge’. Mi rob-u ‘gorge’. Las 
rub-a, o-rub-a ‘gorge, river’ (Fahnrich 1984, p.43, n.22) 

AA: Se *ri ujay- ‘abundance of water’; > Hbr r T, Arab riuuaj Hbr, 
Syr, Geez Vruuy ‘to drink’, Arab rauuiya ‘to drink one’s fill’, 
Mehri rTuui, ^heri re ‘to drink’ (Gesenius, Buhl 1921, pp.748, 
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757) I Be: Ahaggar taray t ‘the level of water-line in a vessel’ I 
Eg (Pyr) uurruj ‘pit with water, tank’ (*ruuruu ?), (MK) r’, ‘water¬ 
line’ (EG I, p.334; II, p.392) I WCh: Hausa ruuua ‘water’, pi. 
ruuuaye, Galambu ruua ‘river*, CCh: Kapiski (Striimpell) noa 
‘brook, river’ (Majzel*, Militarev 1983, p.203; Orel, Stolbova, VJa 
1988, 5, p.81, n.91) 

18. K *sige- ‘son-in-law’> Ge si 7 e-, Mi si/n/ga-, sinda- id.. 
Las siga- ‘id., bridegroom’, Sv cTze- ‘son-in-law’ (Klimov 
1964, p.163) 

AA: ECu *s/¥Vz- ‘in-law’: Somali soddog ‘father-in-law’, soddoh 
‘mother-in-law*, Rendille seyyoh, soyydh ‘mother-in-law* 
seyyoh ‘father-in-law’, pBoni siddah ‘mother-in-law, sister- 
in-law’, Oromo sodd-a ‘...in-law’, Gollango soqo ‘son-in-law’, 
Arbore soddaj soh ‘in-law’ (Hayward), Dasenech suoz- ‘...in¬ 
law’ (Heine, SUGIA 3, 1981, p.196; Id. 1982, p.118; Sasse 1979, 
p.37) I ? Eg (AK) sd.tj ‘child, ward’ (EG IV, p.377) I I U *deca 
‘uncle’ (UEW pp. 34-35) 

19. K *sk’a- ‘beehive’ > Ge sk 7 a id.. Mi (p)sk 7 a-, ska- ‘bee’. Las 
mska, mcka- (Klimov 1964, p.164) 

AA: CCu *s(a)yar 2 - ‘honey, bee’ > Bilin saxara, Xamir, Xamtanga 
sara, Qwara sayiya, Kemant sayaya, Awngi (Hetzron) cayarf, 
(Conti Rossini) suyara, Kunfal (Cowley) s^lhar (Appleyeard 
1984, pp.43, 50) I WCh *sak ,UJ anV ‘honey’ > Sura nsaq ‘bee, 
honey’, pBolewa *saHani ‘honey’, NBauchi ^suk^anV id. 
(Stolbova 1987, pp. 177-178, n.302); Ech: Sokoro (Lukas) sonen 
‘honey* 

20. K *sk 7 uu- > Ge sk 7 wen-/sk 7 uun- ‘to close, shut*. Mi sk’uu-, ska)- 
‘to bind’. Las sk 7 uu-, skuu- id. (Klimov 1964, p.164) 

AA: ? Eg (Pyr) st: ‘to spin’ (EG IV, p.355) I CCu *saq-/say-, ‘to 
sew, weave’ > Bilin sax-, Xamir saq-. Qwara say, Kemant sax- 
(?), Awngi say-/saqf (Appleyard 1984, p.37); ? SCu: Dahalo 
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sok 7 - ‘to twist (something)’ I WCh *sak 7 - ‘to weave’ > Hausa 
sak’a, Gwandara saka, saka, Angas sak, SBauchi: Burma sake 
(Stolbova 1987, p.177, n.298); CCh: Musgu sasake ‘to weave’, 
Kotoko: Afade szakka ‘Weberstuhl’ (sakka), uuanszaka ‘I 
weave’ (= *u--uiian/han saka ‘ich mache Weben’) (Solken 1967, 
p.341; Greenberg 1963, p.63, n.76 compares also with Se Vskk 
‘to weave, cover’, but Se *s- < AA *c-). 

21. K *sui— > Ge sr-ul- ‘all, complete, whole’, Sv suru ‘very, big, 
whole, vast’ (F&hnrich 1982, p.36, n.48) 

AA: ECu *sor- ‘rich’ > pBoni *suur- ‘good’, Oromo sor- ‘rich’, 
Dullay *sor- id. (Heine 1982, p.124; Sasse 1979, p.33) I I ? IE 
*suuer- ‘heavy, weighty, serious’ (Pokomy 1959, p.1151) I I ? U: 
BF *sure- ‘strong, big; many’ (SKES, p.1136) I I Alt: Mong *s(Jr 
‘courage’ (Ramstedt 1935, p.340-341) 

22. K: Ge *sal-, si- ‘to destroy, be destroyed, anihilate, spoil’ 

(Fahnrich 1981, p.96, n.119) 

AA: Se Vsl 1 ‘to spoil, plunder’ > Akk, Hbr Vsl 1 , Soqotri Vsl 1 ‘to 
spoil’ demonstrates the original Se *s < AA *s, which 
corresponds regularly with K *s; Arab Vslb ‘to rob, take off, 
Geez sal aba ‘to castrate’ (Gesenius, Bhul 1921, p.814, Leslau 
1958, p.54; 1963, p.139; Brunner 1969, p.105: Se+IE) I I IE 
*se 1 - ‘to take (off), seize’, cf. Gr he lor ‘prey, spoil, bag’ 
(Pokomy 1959, p.899) I I Dr *cel 7 - ‘to pull off, rob’ (DEDR 
n.2791) 

23. K: Ge sit- ‘woolen fibre’ (Fahnrich 1981, p.95, n.113) 

AA: Se: Akk satu ‘to weave’, Hbr sata id., Aram sata, astf id. 
(Arab sata, sada), cf. Hbr sati ‘tissue’, Aram sitja ‘warp’ 
(Zimmern 1915, p.28; Majzel’, Militarev 1983, p. 154) I Eg (AK, 
Med) stj ‘to bind a net’ (EG IV, p.330) I I ? Alt: Mo side- ‘mit 
weiten Stichen heften, zufallig annShen’; Kor si tta ‘to baste 
clothes, to sew with long stitches’. Rasanen 1955, p.10 compares 
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also with T: Evenki sitimne ‘to bind’ (where -t- originates 
from Alt *-t- < Nostr *-t 7 -) and with FV *sitV ‘to bind 
(UEW p.702), similarly also Illich-Svitych 1967, p.364. The FV 
*s i t V is compatible with AA and Alt forms but not with the K one 
(and vice versa). 

24. K *£ouua- ‘center, in the center’ > OG suuua, Ge £ua- id., Mi, 
Las ska-, sk’a- ‘backbone’, Sv isg(a)- ‘among’(Klimov, 

1964, p.218) 

AA: CCu: Damot, Awngi (Conti Rossini) saun, (Waldmeier) souui, 
(Bender) iseuu ‘heart’, Kunfal (Cowley) seuu id. I ? Eg (Med) 
s:uu ‘stomach’ (EG IV, p.15) I I ? FV sauuta / sauuta ‘lungs, 
gills’ (UEW p.754) 

25. K *toma > Ge tma- ‘hair(s)’. Mi toma-, tuma- ‘hair’. Las 

(n)toma- ‘hair, wool, fleece’, ? Sv Idom, sdom, sd^m ‘allergic 
rash on body’ (F&hnrich 1984, p.42, n.9; Klimov 1964, p.95: 

* tma- ~ * tama) 

AA: Be: Ntifa, Iznacen, Menacer timmi, Semlal timiut, Warain 
timmau (pi.?) ‘eyebrow’ (Basset 1929, p.59) I ECu: Rendille tim 
‘hair’, OSomali *tim- id. (Lamberti 1986, p. 337) I ? CCh: 
Banana (Lucas) tumusa ‘hair’. See Trombeti GSAI 16, 1903, 
p.156: K+Somali+Coptic temmi ‘wool’. 

26. K *tkutk- (> *tutk-) ‘to bum’ > Ge tutk-v-a. Mi tkutk-u-a 
id. (Fahnrich 1984, p.43, n.8) 

AA: ? Eth-Se Vtk w s ‘to be hot, bum, set fire’ < > CCu *tak w az/s id. 
Bilin (Reinisch) tak^ad, Kemamt (Conti Rossini) t^k^a’z, Qwara 
(Reinisch) takas, takus, cf. also Beja (Reinisch) tek w i, tuk^i 
‘to cook’ <> Tigre taka id. (and Amhara teha ‘torch’ ?) I Eg 
tk: ‘to bum, warm up’, Coptic tok ‘to kindle (fire), bake’; Eg 

tk: ‘flame, torch, candle’, Coptic tik ‘spark’ (EG V, pp.331- 
332; <5erny 1976, p.184) I ? Be: Iznacen tsas-t (< *tkat-t) 
‘spark’, Semlal takat ‘fire’, etc. (if it does not originate from AA 
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*ak w i ‘fire’) I WCh: Hausa toka ‘ash’, CCh: Higi Kamale take, 
Hildi tagu (both by Kraft) ‘to cook’ (Cohen 1947, n.318; SISAJ 
II, p.9, n. 13) I I IE * teg-, tag- ‘to bum’ (Pokomy 1959, 
p.1057) II U: Ugr *tUyV-t ‘fire’(UEW p.895) I I ? Dr *tik(k)- 
, tuk(k)- ‘hearth, fireplace’ (DEDRn.3212) I I Alt: T *to 9 a 
‘fire’ (SSTMJ II, p.190) I pJap *tdk- ‘to burn, set fire’ 

(Starostin 1988). This Nostratic root, probably *t/t 7 uki, has 
merged in some families with the root *dagu (see n.4), cf. Alt 
*dak- and here */t’/Vk-, See Illich-Svitych 1967, p.337: 

AA+IE *d h eg luh - +Ugr+Alt. 

27. K *tuul- ‘to count’> Ge tvl-a, Mi tval-v-a id. (Fahnrich 
1984, p.42, n.6) 

AA: Se: Akk telu ‘to pronounce distinctly*, Arab Vtly ‘to read’, 
tuuual- ‘magic art, witchcraft’ I Eg (MK) twj ‘to ask’ (EG V, 
p.248) I Be: Shawl (Huyghe) utla ‘to speak, talk’ I ? CCu: Bilin, 
Khamir, Qwara (Reinisch) tela, Khamta (Reinisch) t 7 a'la, 
Kemant ti la (Conti Rossini) ‘remedy’; ? ECu: Somali talo 
‘decision’, tali- ‘to advise; ? SCu: Qwadza tula to ‘court case’ 
(Ehret 1980, p.325) I NOm: Wolaita (da Trento) tel ana ‘to 

~ know* I WCh *tVl- >? Hausa t f 11 ^ ‘to cry’; Sura tal ‘to 
ask’, Preo tdl b id., etc. (Stolbova 1987, p.167, n.196) I I IE: Hitt 
talliya- ‘to invoke (gods)’, Lycian B tali ‘(heathen) priest’, Gr 
dolos ‘ruse’, Gm *taljan ‘to tell’, *talo ‘tale’, cf. OHG zala 
‘number’, zalon ‘to count, enumerate’ (Pokomy 1959, p. 113; 
Tischler 1979, p.265.) Polome (1987, p.210) compares the 
Hittite word with Old (?ul r ‘delivering a ritual speech’, cf. Ags 
|?y 1 e ‘orator, joker’ but Ivanov’s etymology connecting the last 
quoted Germanic words with Hittite Luwian tul iya- ‘meeting, 
gathering’ is more hopeful (Ivanov, Etimologija 1978 (80), pp.74- 
75). I I U: Ugr *tultV ‘witchcraft’ (UEW p.895) I I ? T *talugu 
‘narrating, folk tale’ (Benzing 1955, p.985). T *t- originates 
from Nostratic *t 7 - and so it is compatible strictly with IE *tul 
> Hitt tul iya-. Old |?ulr-, etc. 
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28. K *warwar- Ge varvar- ‘to glow, flame, shine, glitter’, Sv 
uuaruua 1 ‘to glitter, flash, glance* (Fahnrich 1982, p.35, n.19) 

AA: Se: OAkk weri/y/um > eru ‘copper’(cf. Lithuanian varias 
‘copper’ < IE *wer ‘to burn’; Arab war a (Vwry) ‘to set fire, 
kindle’ (Vartanov, Drevnij Vostok, Yerevan 1983, pp.85-87; 
Brunner 1969, p.135, n.767: Arab+IE) I ECu: pBoni *war- ‘to 
dry in the sun’ (Heine 1982, p.103) I NOm: Malo (Fleming) ware 
‘warm’ I WCh: Dera wuri ‘to roast’, CCh: ? Pidlimdi (Both by 
Kraft) vara ‘to burn’ I I IE *wer- ‘to bum’ (Pokomy 1959, 
p.1166) II Dr * var~ ‘to fry’(DEDR n.5325). See Illich-Svitych 
1967, p.341: IE+Dr. 

29. K *we 1 - ‘to shine’? Ge el-v-a. Mi, Las val- id. (Fahnrich 

1978, p.35; Id. 1981, p.92, n.21) 

AA: WCh: Hausa walk’fja ‘lightning’ (Illich-Svitych 1971, p.174, n.5 
derives from Nostr *bald]a ‘to lighten, flash’ but the 
development of the initial *b > *w would be irregular), Karekare 
wa 1 i 7 yo; CCh: Ga’anda wulwud’anji, Gabin wulwutte, Boka 
wijwuta, Bura wurka, Fali Gili walali, Nakatsa wulva, Masa 
wileta, Banana (Musey) welwra, Misme (Zime) lou ma wilik 
id., cf. lou ma ale ‘thunder’(all by Kraft) II IE *w£k-, 

*w 1 ek- ‘to shine’, cf. OInd ulka ‘meteor’ (Pokorny 1959, 
p.1178) I I FU *wafv ‘to glance’, *walkV ‘white, clear, light, to 
shine’ (UEW pp.554-555) I I Dr *vel’ ‘white, light* (DEDR 
p.5496). See Illich-Svitych 1967, p.363: IE+FU+Dr. 

30. K *|in- > Ge gin- ‘to sleep’. Mi gir- ‘to rest, lean’. Las gin-, 
gir- ‘to lie down, sleep’ (Klimov 1964, p.238) 

AA: ? ECu: Saho (Bender) dTne, Saho-Afar (Reinisch) dTn, d’Tn ‘to 
sleep’, Afar (Parker, Hayward) d’Tne ‘to sleep, spend the night’ 
(these forms belong here only if the original initial was *z-) I 
NOm: Wolaita (Bender) zin 7 -, (Cerulli) zin 7 -, Zala (Cerulli) 
zand 7 -, Dache zin 7 -, Dorze zina 7 - ‘to sleep’ (all by Bender) I 
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WCh: Pero 2inuyo ‘to lie down’, Dera juuu^n ‘to dream’, (both 
by Kraft), CCh: Tera (Newman) 3 -ina ‘dream’, Pidlimdi jeni ‘to 
sleep*, jina ‘to dream’Fall Mucela zunuf t ‘to lie down’(all by 
Kraft), Mafa (=Matakam) n^un., ‘Mada n^e id., etc. (Mouchet). 
Dolgopolsky, Etimologtia 1972, 1974, p.167 compares K *gin- 
with other AA root *sVn- ‘dream*, *wV-sVn- ‘to sleep’ but his 
comparison seems to be less probable for phonological reasons. 

Abbeviations: 

AAL— Afroasiatic Linguistics. 

EG — Erman & Grapow 1971 

GSAI — Giomale della Societa asiatica italiana. 

KSIGIJ — Konferentsiia po sravnitel'no-istoricheskoi grammatike 
indoevropeiskikh iazykov. Moscow: Nauka 1972. 

SISAJ — Diakonov et al. 1981-86 

SKES — Suomen kielen etymologinen sanakirja, I-VII. Helsinki: 
Suomalais ugrilainen seura, 1955-1981. 

SSTMJ - Cincius 1975-77 

SUGIA — Sprache und Geschichte in Afrika. 

DEDR — Burrow & Emeneau 1984 
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KARTVELIAN MATERIAL IN NOSTRATIC LEXICON: 
NEW ETYMOLOGIES II 


Vaclav Bla^ek 


This paper represents a continuation of the preceding paper 
with the same title. It brings (besides some supplements in material of 
Nostratic languages together with exclusively quoted Sino-Tibetan 
examples) 30 new Nostratic etymologies with Kartvelian data. Some 
comparisons were published formerly, e.g. Trombetti n.5 (Be+K), 

Bomhard - n.10 (Se+ECu+Eg+IE), BlaSek - n.ll (U+Yukg+^K+DR), 15 

(AA+U+Dr), 22 (AA+IE+Dr+Tk), Illi£-Svity£ - n.20 (U+Dr), Koskinen - 
n.26 (AA+IE) and Dolgopolsky - n.26 (AA+Dr+Mong). 

These 30 new or revised Nostratic/Kartvelian etymologies 
reflect the following distribution (the numbers in brackets state the 
total figures including the questionable cases): cognates with AA 22 
(25), IE 11 (16), U 8 (13), Dr 15 (14), Alt 10 (15). Again the links 
with AA seem to be stronger than other ones. There are also 
occasionally quoted the eventual Sino-Caucasian parallels. 

Abbreviations: 

AA Afroasiatic, Alt Altaic, Arab Arabic, Arm Armenian, Be Berber, Bu 
Buru&aski, C Central, Cc Caucasian, Chad Chadic, Cu Cushitic, <5 k 

C5ukdi-Kamdatkan, Dr Dravidian, E East, EA Eskaleutan, Eg Egyptian, 
ESA Epigraphic South Arabian, Fi Finnish, FP Fenno-Permic, FU 
Fenno-Ugric, FV Fenno-Volgaic, Ge Georgian, Gr Greek, HG High 
German, Hitt Hittite, IE Indo-European, Jap Japanese, K Kartvelian, 
Kor Korean, Lith Lithuanian, M Middle, Mi Mingrelian, Mong 
Mongolian, Nostr Nostratic, NS Nilo-Saharan, O Old, OCS Old Church 
Slavic, Old Old Icelandic, OInd Old Indie, ON Old Norse, p proto, S 
South, SCc Sino-Caucasian, Se Semitic, Sm Samoyed, ST Sino-Tibetan, 
Sum Sumerian, Sv Svan, Tk Turkic, TM Tunguso-Manchurian, U 
Uralic, W West, Yukg Yukaghir. 

Additional data to part I 

2. Add AA:CCu: Bilin bi t, Qwara bet "sated, rich" > Tigre bi t "to be 
rich", etc. (Reinisch): CCu: Saho bad- "to be rich", Somali badi 
"to be many", badan "many", Jiddu baz^rj, Boni bad e id. (Heine 
1978, p.75: pSam *bat-), ? Oromo badada "to be numerous" 
(Dolgopolskij 1966, p.52); SCu: Alagwa bar is- "to grow (of 
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plants)" < *bad- (Ehret 1980: 320: Alagwa + Somali)//SOmotic: 
Bako bedimi, Ubamer, Galila bedi "many" (Fleming)///EChad: 
Mukulu badaij "much/many" (Lukas)///IE *b h od h - "good" > 
Kymer bodd "good will", MHG bat "help, use" (Mann. 88)///Tk 
*ba'd'u- "to become big, high, to grow", cf. Osman dial, bed "many, 
very", etc. (VEWT, p.67)//Mong bUdUgUn "grob, dick" < *bddU-? 
(KW, p.66). AA and IE forms reflect both Nostr *bati/u and 
badl/u. 

3. Cf. ST *tsik "joint" (STC, p.29). 

5. Add AA: Se: Ugaritic dnt "lowland", ESA dn "to bend, go down" 
(MUller 1962, p.52). 

7. Add IE *d h ur- "to pierce", cf. Russian dyra "hole" (Mann. 223). 

9. Cf. ST *hyak "to scratch" (STC, p.55). 

12. Add TM: Evenki mo toko "membrum muliebre" (TMS, p.547). 

17. Cf. ST *rwa "rain" (STC, p.109). 

18. Add AA: WChad: NBaufci *ca/sy/a "in-law" (Stolbova 1987, 
p.255). The old metathisis from *syaca-? 

27. Add Dr *tal-/*tel- "to ask" (DEDR, n.3427). 

Part II. 

1. K: Mi cola "soot" < *cal- or *col- 

AA: Beja deha lay, dfhe "coal, charcoal" (Reinisch); ECu *ci lh- 
/*cu 1 h- "charcoal" (Sasse 1979, p.22, 30; Id. 1982, p.48); 
Bomhard (1984, p.150) compares ECu with Arab sal a "to roast, 
broil, fry" (*c-)///Dr *cul l-/cul- "furnace, potters kiln" 
(DEDR 2709) rather than *col-/*cul - "fireplace, hearth, 
furnace" (DEDR 2857) regarding the Tk///Tk *cu£ "heat" < 
*cuf- (VEWT, p.64). Nostr *cuf(h)V 

Note: DolgopoLskij (1972, p.361) compared ECu with IE *swel- 

"to burn, glow", U *sucfe "charcoal" and Dr x cut- "to bum." 
However, since then he has presented the different etymology 

which connects the IE, U and Dr roots with Sv cxul - "to bum", 
Mong sulu "incence", TM #sul/u/- "flame" (Dolgopolsky 1989, 
P-97). 

2. K *cwl-i 1- "small" (Klimov 1988, p.162) 
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Dr *cul - "light, easy" (DEDR 2703)///Mong culuj l "to be 
diminishing"//Kor curi "to diminish" (SKE, p.44). Nostr 
*cul/i/ 

Note: Dolgopolsky (1989, p.96) presents the alternative Nostr 
etymology for Mong: Se Vc.l > Arab d’l "parvus, tenuis..."///K 
*cu£- "child, boy"///U *c/e/f V "a small thing"///Dr *ci 11 - 
"small" < Nostr *S/U/(’V)1V. 

Bouda (1950, p.46) compares K (Ge) with Bu ci 1-um "small". 

3. K *cel- "waist, hip, haunch, intestines" (Klimov 1964, p.249) 
AA: Se *£ila c - "rib, side" (Fronzaroli 1964, p.267; Dolgopolsky 
1989 aMs, n.28)//ECu *cin(a) c - "rib, side" (Sasse 1982, p.64- 
5), perhaps from *ci 1 (a) c - (Bomhard 1986, p.240-1)//? CChad: 
Gava 3i 1 a, Glavda 3e 3T1 a "ribs" (Kraft)///IE: Balt *ski 1 - 
"stomach" (Fraenkel II, p.806). Nostr *cil c V. 

Note: F&hnrich (1981, p.95) compares K (Ge) with Sum si la 
"hip, haunch". 

4. K *cqal- "water" (F&hnrich 1978, p.35; Klimov 1964, p.159 

reconstructs according to Ge rcqw- "to irrigate" < K *rcqa- 
"water". 

IE *sko 1 - > Old skola "to wash", skualp "water for washing", 
Lith skal^uti "sptilen, auswaschen", maybe also OInd ksalayati 
"wascht ab" (Fraenkel II, 1965, p.793)///Dr *cel- "a spring of 
water", *cal 1 - "to sprinkle water, rain", *cal (1)- "place where 
water drops" (DEDR, n.2785, 2385, 2373)///? Tk *S31Sk 
"bucket, pail" (VEWT, p.104). The semantical shift as Gr hudrf'a 
"jug", OCS vedro "bucket, pail" vs. IE *wodr, *uued-r/n- "water". 
Nostr *ca/q/1 V. 

Note: Bengston (1990, Ms, n.83) reconstructs SCc *c h i 1- 
"water" on the basis of Bu c h i 1/ We c h el id.///ST *syal "to 
wash"///Na-Dene *-ci 1- "to wash". 

5. K *dg- "to stand" (Klimov 1964, p.70), cf. also Ge adgi 1- 
"place", etc. 

AA: Be: Ahaggar edeh, pi. ideggen "place" (Foucauld), Zenaga 
e3gen "to put" (Basset)///ECu: pBoni *deg- "to settle (down)" 
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(Heine 1982, p.144) while pSam *dig- "to lay down" 
reconstructed on the basis of Somali d i g "to put" and pBoni 

*deg- "to lay down" (Heine 1978, p.80; Id. 1982, p.114; 

Lamberti 1986, p.313, 320) corresponds perfectly with WChad 

*dVg 10 - "to sit" (Stolbova 1987, p.174) but their anlaut is 
problematic (they are related rather to IE *tag- "to place" 
(Pokomy 1959, p. 1055)///Mong tege- "to load" (KW, 
p.395)//TM * tege- "to sit" (TMS II, p.226-8) < Nostr *tegV "to 
place" (Dolgopolskij, 1964, p. 14/122))///Mong doGuGur "down, 
(be) low"//TM *do/g/- "to sit down" (TMS I, p.210-1). Nostr 
*dagu~*digu. 

6 . K: Ge dvire "beam", Sv dir "beam, joist" (Wardrop 1911, p.594) 
AA: ?Se: Arab dardar- "ash-tree, elm"//Be: Sokna ta-dri, 

Nefusa ta-dra "pine", Matmata a-darmo "oak", Tawllemmet 
ta-dara "stem of tree"; Guanche a-derno "tree", te-dera "bush" 
(Militarev 1987, p. 104-5)//Ccu: Xamta dur, Xamir dir "thicket, 
forest", Qwara dur "thicket" (^ Amhara dir, dur "forest"//ECu: 

Somali dir "bush, jungle" (Dolgopolskij 1966, p.72) or the name 
of sycomore wide-spread in more Cushitic and Ethio-Semitic 

languages: Beja mi-n-daVa; Bilin darguma/darguna, Xamir 
diruna; Afar da c ro, Somali daray~dari, resp. Geez da c ro, Tigre 
da c ro etc. (Dolgopolskij 1966, p.70-l)//WChad: Hausa durumi, 
Diri da ra mi, etc. "ficus" (Skinner 1977, p.46); EChad: Sokoro 
dari "forest" (Greenberg 1963, p.57)///IE *d h rn- "tree- 
stump", cf. also ON drumbr "log" (Mann, e.212, 205)///? FU 
* tVrkkV "sp. pine" (UEW, p.540)///Dr *turu "bushes, thicket" 
(DEDR, n.3401)///? Tk: Teleut ju'ruk "Zirbelfichte" vs. 

*j irik~*j izik (^jii^ik) "alder" in other Tk languages. 

(VEWT, p.204). 

Nostr *dur i ~*d i ru? 

Note: FU and/or Dr forms can also reflect another Nostr root 
*taryV~*tarwV > IE *der UJ - "tree"///AA: ECu Somali ti ir "stem 
of tree"//WChad: Angas tar "tree, high grass", torT "baobab" 
(SISAJ II, p.23)///Tk * terak "poplar", but e.g. Nogai, Balkar 
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terek, Sary-Yugur terek, terik "tree" (VEWT, p.475; Starostin 
1988, Ms:Tk+IE). 

7. K *gora- "hill" (Klimov 1964, p.64) 

AA: Se Vgrb "rock, highland” (Conti Rossini 1931, p.123-4) 
perhaps with the same element -b- as some EChad languages, 
which can be interpreted as "place", cf. Eg bw; Sidamo ba 7 a; 
Montol bi, etc. (Greenberg 1963, p.60), consequently "the place 
of stones, mountains...”//CCu: ? Bilin gTra "mountain" (pi. gTt), 
Qwara gar a "rock"; ECu: Somali guro "peak", Oromo goro 
"small hill", (Tulama) gara "mountain", Sidamo garo, Buiji gori 
id.; SCu: Iraqw gara, pi. gado "forest"//NOmotic: SinaSa guro 
"mountain", Anfillo gura id. (Dolgopoiskij 1973, p.61)//WChad: 
Galambu girgi, girgai ; Mburku gfr i "stone, rock"; CChad: 
Munjuk gbrhbyo "stone", Musey goira, Masa gorhina id. (Kraft); 
Somrai gs id., Migama gurbu id., Dangla gfrpf "rock" 
(Mukarovsky 1987, p.357)///FP *kurV- "hill", (UEW, 
p.677)///Dr *kur- "hill country" (DEDR, n.l844)///Mong guri, 
gUrU "big stone" (KW, p.l39)//Jap isi-koro "stone, pebble", 
where i £ i = "stone", cf. analogical composite in Mong 
gdru-ci laGu "pebble" (Miller 1980, p.71-3)//? TM *giri 
"bank" and/or Nanai Gi'ri'a "forest, tajga" (TMS II, p.155). Nostr 
*guri. 

Note: Klimov (op. cit.) K *gora- has been usually compared to IE 

*g u, er- 1 ^g^r- "mountain" (Pokorny 1959, p.477-8) but the 
correspondence of initial velars is not regular. The IE form has 

doubtless cognates in AA: Se: ESA kwr "hill", Arab (Hadramaut) 
kawr "mountain" (Beeston et al. 1980, p.80; Mtiller 1962, 
p.98)//? Beja kar "hill"; CCu *karirj "stone"; ECu *kor-/*kur- 
"mountain, highland" (Dolgopolskij 1973, p.80)//CChad: Nzangi 
kuromo "mountain" (Kraft); Dghwede kunra, Guduf kura, Paduko 
kura, Musgu kirT(d), Kotoko: Kuseri kur "stone, rock" 
(Mukarovsky 1987, p.356-7), while FP and Dr (cf. also *kui— 
"island" (DEDR, n.1860) can reflect both roots *guri or *kura. 
The eventual SCc parallels: NCc *GwerV "stone"///ST *Kor 
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id.///Bu yoro id. (Starostin 1989, p.117/81 maybe compared to 
Nostr *karV "rock"; Bouda 1956, p.210/130: Bu+Tibetan). 

8. K *grccj i1- "flea" (Klimov 1964, p.65) (the root may be analyzed 
as the composite *gr- + *cg- + *-11-, cf. *cg- "to harm, worry, 

hurt" and the suffix of participles *-11- (Klimov 1964, p.247, 
resp. 101)). 

AA: ? ECu: Arbore ingira, Oromo in3iran, etc. "louse"//Omotic: 
Dime gar so id., Gofa (Bulki) angarco "sp. insect"//CChad: 

Musgu nga rsa; EChad: Mukulu gerse, Kwang ngs rsa, etc. "louse" 
(Mukarovsky 1987, p.249)///? Dr *kur- "sp. insect", e.g. "cloth- 
-louse" (DEDR 1926). Nostr *gVrE. 

9. K*gr3el- "long" (Klimov 1964, p.65) 

AA: WChad: Ngamo gara, gara, Bole gdra, garan "long"; CChad: 
Tera gora , Bahama guragura, Nzangi gtragic, Gude ma-garki, 
etc. id. (Mukarovsky 1987, p.247); EChad: Mubi sa-gar id. 
(Newman, Ma 1966, p.232)///? IE: Germamic *grauta- "big" 
(Kluge 1975, p.272)///FV korkV "hoch" (UEW, p.672)///TM 
*gor a "far, long" (TMS I, p.161-2). 

10. K: Svgun(u) "very" (Wardrop 1911, p.631; Gudjedjiani, 

Palmaitis 1986, p. 131) 

AA: Se *gan-an- > Amhara gannana "to be abundant", Wolane 
gena "large"//? CCu *gan- "to be old" (Appleyard 1984, p.42; 
Dolgopolsklj 1973, p.211-2); ECu i gaan-/*gann- "big" (Sasse 
1982, p.73, 78); SCu *gaarj "very (much)", cf. Dahalo gaano "big, 

large" (Ehret 1980, p.236)//? Eg gn.t "heap, abundance" 

(quoted by Bomhard 1984, p.244; Id. 1986, p.252 //WChad: Bole 

guian, Dera guuS n "good" (Mukarovsky 1987, p.197); Montol kun 
"big" (Newman, Ma 1966, p.241, 232)///IE “g^en- "to swell" 
(Pokomy 1959, p.491), cf. Arm yogn "much", Lith gana 
"enough"///? Dr *kan- "to be stout, abundant" (DEDR 1404). 
Nostr *guna (~ *ganV ?). 

11. K: Sv guuami "heavy" (Wardrop 1911, p.609) 

AA: ECu: Oromo gama "strong"//Eg Demotic gm "power, 
strength", Coptic com id. (demtf 1976, p.330)//WChad ^gam- 
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"to be strong" (Stolbova 1987, p.217): EChad: Nancere gu^mo 
"thick" (Lukas); CChad: Musgu gum<£ "heavy" (Lukas), Mbara 
g i may id. (Toumeux, Siegnobos, Lafarge)///? IE *ghaum- 
"feeling, sense", cf. Slovene po-gum "courage" (Mann 316)///U 
*kama "hard, firm" (UEW, p.l37)//Yukg S kim3e- "to fight", 
ki mdes- "to stay firm" (Angere 1957, p. 117)///<iK: (Sukfci-Koryak 
gym "hard, heavy" (Bouda 1965, p.l70)///Dr *kem- "strength, 
callosity" (DEDR 2003). Nostr *guma~*gam/u/~*gEmV (Bla2ek 
1982, p. 239-40 reconstructs Nostr *gama on the basis of U, 
Yukg, £)K and Dr with older literature). 

12. K *kec- "clay, mud" (Klimov 1964, p.108) 

AA: ? Se: Soqotri qas(s) "clay, plaster", Arab qiss (besides 
giss), Akk gassu, etc. (Leslau 1938, p.382)//? CCu: Bilin qusa 
"sand" (Reinisch)//Omot: Galila kac (Fleming); Nao kaso, Kafa 
kaco id., Bambe&i kec- "earth, land, country", etc.//WChad: Hausa 
kasa "earth"; ? Angas gyTs; Ron: Fyer hos "sand" (Stolbova 1987, 
p.231); ? CChad: Buduma kesa id. (Lukas)//Be: Ahaggar 
ta-ya zz-i t "river bed, vadi" < *kVcc- and/or Izaian a-kzaz 
"sand" < *kVpVp- (Militarev 1987 Ms)///FU *kV£V "sand" 

(UEW, p.226)//Yukg <2uvan (Matju&kin) xoso "clay, mud" 

(Angere 1957, p.257)///? Dr *kecai — "wet soil, mud, clay" 
(DEDR 2020). Nostr *kaCi~kiCa? 

13. K *k i t- "finger" (Fahnrich 1980, p.179-80) 

?? AA: CChad: Buduma kuddi "fingernail"///Sm *kd ta "(finger¬ 
nail, claw" (Janhunen 1917, p.55-6) has usually been compared 
to FU *kUn£e (UEW, p.157) but it is phonologically problematic 
(Xelimskij 1976, p.l28)///TM *kita-kun "fingernail" > Manchu 
xi taxun (TMS I, p.466). Starostin (1988 Ms) reconstructs Alt 
*kiata on the basis of TM and Tk *kata- "to prick", *katak 
"nail" (VEWT, p.217-8). Nostr *kita~*kita? 

14. K *kwam-/kuum- "to smoke", *kwaml- "smole" (Klimov 1964. 
p. 108-9) 

? AA: Se: Akkadian kamu (Vkm 7 ) "to burn; exhaust" (Illi£-Svity£ 

MS, p.350 connects with Nostr *qim/H/V "to exert oneself, 
become tense"; the contamination is not excluded), Tigre 
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qamada "2 l Bilin qam(m)ad "ins Feuer legen, rtisten, braten" 
(Reinisch)// WChad: Bole kum<£nni "hotness" (Kraft)///FV *kuma 
"hot, glowing, fever" (UEW, p.675-6)///Dr *kum- "to be hot", cf. 

Telugu kummu "smouldering ashes", Gondi kum "smoke" (DEDR 
1752). 

Nostr *kuma. 

Note: Klimov (op. cit.) also quotes NCc parallels as Tabasaran, 

Agul kum, Caxur kuma, Lezgin gum, etc. "smoke" (Xajdakov 1973, 

p.101). Boisson (1989 Ms, n.202) connects Nostr and Sum kum 
"hot, heat, fever". 

15. K: Ge, Mi kvar- "drip of wood, kindling wood" 

AA: ? Se *kar- "beam, stick" (Dolgopolsky 1983, p.l35)//ECu 
*kor— "(fire)wood, tree" (Sasse 1979, p.48, 49; Id. 1982, p.127; 
Heine 1982, p.145); SCu: Dahalo koro, kore "tree, wood stick" 
(Ehret 1980, p.253)//? WChad: NBau£i: Diri kuratu, Mburku kya 
"bush" (Skinner 1977, p.l4)///IE ^k^resno-, ^k^rsno- "tree" > 
Irish crann, Kymer pren, Breton prenn, cf. Gr prTnos "eternal 
green oak" (Lewis, Pedersen 1954, p.50-1)///? U *kurV "bushes, 
thicket" (UEW, p.217)///Dr *kor- "firebrand, torch tree", 
*kar(r)- "(fire)wood" (DEDR 2229, 1389). Nostr *kura 

(~ *karu). 

Note: Trombetti (1926, p.126) also quotes Basque egur 

"firewood"///NCc: Agul kur "tree" and NS: Nubian (Mahas) koir 
"wood, tree". 

16. K: Sv lurn "stone" (Wardrop 1911, p.627). 

AA: WChad: Angas ler, Sura lar id. (Stolbova 1987, p.243); 
SBaufci: Dira lundure "mountain" (Kraft)///? IE: Gr laura 
"chemin taille / dans le roc; rue; rigole"; lauron’ m^tallon 
argilrou para Athdnaiois Hes. (Boi acq 1916, p.561)///? TM: 
Evenki 1 under "mountain ridge" (TMS I, p.510) ? Nostr 
*1 ur(n/d) V. 

17. K *mal- "fox" (Klimov 1964, p.125-6) 

?AA: WChad: Tangale ami 1 tomi "hyena"; Ron: Sa, Daffo murum; 
SBau^i: Buli mumall, Dira mamale id. (Kraft); EChad: Sokoro me la 
"cat" (Lukas)///IE: Latin meles "badger"; Slovincian ma lc id. 
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(Machek 1971, p.225)///ETk molun "wild cat" (VEWT, 
p.326)//Mong malur, manul id. (KW, p.256). Nostr *malu. 

Note: Fum£e (1972, p.244) is an author of the comparison of Lat 
and Ge. Munkkcsi (quoted by Joki 1973, p.76) connected some 
NCc forms with Ge: Ingu& melaj "fox”; Udin mel "rat" (loans ?). 

18. K *mtkawel "span (between thumb and little finger)" (Klimov 
1964, p. 138) 

AA: ECu: Somali tako "span", Oromo takku "palm of hand", 
Sidamo takko id., Kambatta taccu-ta "span", Yaaku tegei 
"hand"//NOm: Kafcama taka-du "span", Mo£a t3££(i ) "to 
measure" (Dolgopolskij 1973, p.262)//CChad: Baza tuku "hand" 
(Lukas), Masa togor id. (Lukas)///Mong toge "big span" (between 
a thumb and a middle finger)" (KW, p.408)//TM *togar "span, 
quarter" (TMS II, p.l90-l)///Nivx (Saxalin) toxa n "finger". 

Nostr *tuka~*taku? 

Note: Cf. Yenisseian: Ket teakh, takh, pi. teayan, Kott thok, pi. 
t hog an "finger, toe" (Bouda 1960, p.391: Yenisseian+Nivx). 

19. K *mxul - "lizard" (Klimov 1964, p.144) 

AA: ECu: Afar mu 11 u c i t (Reinisch), Somali mu 1 a c -a, Rendille 
muluh "lizard" (Heine)//WChad: Ron: Bokkos mulusus "grey 
lizard" (Jungraithmayr); CChad: Kobofci malwa -c , Nzangi malawa, 
Holma ma 1 we "chameleon" (Strdmpell)//Be: Qabyle i mu lab, B. 
Menacer mu lab id. (Basset 1885, p.174)//? IE: Arm molez 
"lizard", HG molch "salamander" (Kluge 1975, p.485). Nostr 
*mul(H)V. 

Note: NCc ma/s /lVql’V "snake, lizard" (Nikolaev, Starostin)///? 
Sum mu 1 "caterpillar" (Boisson 1990 Ms). 

20. K: Sv niti "kinsman" (Gudjedjiani, Palmaitis 1986, p.48) 

AA: ECu: Oromo (Borana) nTti "woman"//NOmotic: Mo£a nuta 
"two wives of the same husband in relation to one another" 
(Leslau 1959, p.44)///U *nato "sister of brother or wife" (UEW, 
p.299), cf. Sm *na t -ja (j ) - "brother-in-law" (Janhunen 1977, 
p.98)///Dr *natt-*natV- "sister of husband, wife of brother" 
(DEDR 3644)///? TM: Evenki nati "relative", Orok nada 
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"brother" (in TMS I, p.627-8 connected with forms as rfa3i-, 
Ka3a-, etc.) (OS II, n.315; MS, p.361 including Evenki). Nostr 
*natu/i (does final vocalism represent the gender distinction?). 

21. K *nek (u ) - "little finger" (Klimov 1985, p.172) 

AA: CCu: Awngi yingT, Damot ink "fingernail" (Conti Rossini; 
WChad: SBaufci: Boghom nyor^ol "fingernail" (Jungraithmayr, 
Shimizu 1981, p.188); CChad: Kotoko *naH LU - "finger" and/or 
*nkan- "fingernail" (Sdlken 1967, p.259)///IE *ong h -/*nog h - 
"fingemail, toe" vs. Indo-Iranian *nakha- "(finger)nail" (Pokomy 
1959, p.780)///Yukg S nugon "hand", nugen "finger" (Angere 

1957, p.185). Nostr *nVkU with variants *HVnVkU~*nV^(V)HV. 
Note: Dolgopolsky (1989b Ms) supposes the other parallels for 

IE *ong*" l -/*nog^-. 

22. K: Ge prian, Mi pi an "to wish, be pleasant, suit" 

AA: ? Se: Arab farah "lick, fortune, joy" (Brunner 1969, 
p. 187/997: Arab+IE)//Beja nef ir "to be pleasant, rejoice" 
(Reinisch)//Eg nfr "to be good, beautiful" (EG II, p.253)//Be: 
Ahaggar i frar "to be good (on road)" (Foucauld), see Cohen 
1947, n.458 or Ghadames efri, i fru "to want, wish" (Woelfel 
1955, p.H6)?///IE *prai-,*prT- "to like, love, favour", etc. 
(Pokomy 1959, p.844; Mann 988-9)///? FP *para "good" (UEW, 
p.724) belongs rather to Nostr *bara "big, good" (OS, 

n.7)?///Dr *pari- "(to) love" (DEDR 3964)///? Tk *arka 
"tender(ness), darling", cf. Hunnic Harka, Haraka "wife of Attila" 

(VEWT, p.48)///dK: £uk& porelat "sich freuen" (Bouda 1952, 
p.7). Nostr *pari (see Bla2ek 1982, p.244-5). 

23. K *ser- "evening" (OS, p.241) 

? AA: Beja saj "cloud" (Reinisch); ECu: Elmolo ser "cloud, rain" 
(Heine)//NOmotic: Basketo, Dokka sara, Male sari, Kullo 
sariya, Janjero saru, etc. "cloud", Se sarr "smoke" (Bender)//? 
WChad: Hausa sarari "clear heaven"; CChad: Ngwaxi sari 
"cloud" (Kraft)// Be: Guanche sirari "heaven" (Woelfel 1955, 
p.l4)///Dr *cii— "night; dark(ness)" (DEDR 2552). Nostr 
*/s/ari. 
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Note: Cf. SC: NCc *swVrV "night, evening" (Diakonoff, Starostin 
1986, p.37/76) and perhaps Bu gon-sere "die ganze Nacht" 

(Bouda 1950, p.48: Bu+K+NCc), further NS: pNubian *sare 
"evening" (Bechhaus-Gerst 1984, p.53). See Trombetti 1903, 
p.147: K+NCc+Nubian. 

24. K: Ge seri "hill", Laz sirti "peak of hill" 

AA: ECu: Somali saray "upper side, height, point, peak" 

(Reinisch) and/or seri "forest" > Harari sari "mountain" 

(Leslau 1963, p,142)///IE *ser-, *sor-: Avestan hara, haraitT 
"name of the mythical mountains", Pehlavi har, har burz, 
NPersian alburz (Bartholomae 1904, c.1787-8), Hitt ser "up", 
sara "above", Gr (Horn) rhfon "peak of mountain", herma "cliff, 
rocks", etc. (Heubeck 1964, p.264-7)///? FV *6ilr]2 "side, bank, 
edge", cf. Fi dial, syr j a "htihere Stelle auf dem Geldnde, Land, 
Bergrticken" (UEW, p.779)///Dr *cor- "hill, mountain" (DEDR 
2887). Nostr *<£Vr/j/V. 

Note: Boisson (1989 Ms) connects the Dr root with Sum sur-p 

"hill". Tailleur (1967, p.401) compares Kartv with Ainu siri 
"mountain". 

25. K *s i i— "sp. of a little bird" (Klimov 1964, p.163; Id. 1988, 
p. 158) 

AA: Eg sr (Pyr.), sr.w (AK, MK), sr.t (D 18) "goose" (EG IV, p. 
191-2)///Beja seray "parrot" (Reinisch)///? WChad: Hausa siruia 
"kite"; Tangale selle "black tie"; PelEi sura "kite"; CChad: 
FMucela saru id. (Kraft)///? FU *sorda "sp. water bird" (SKES, 
p. 1081)///? Dr *cir- "sp. bird (parrot?) ( (DEDR 2582)///Alt 
*sa (l )r V "sp. bird" > Tk *sar(y) (VEWT, p.402)//Mong sar 
"bird of prey" (KW, p.313) > Evenki sar (TMS II, p.64) //MKor 

sai "bird" (Starostin 1988 Ms). Nostr *sarj V~*sarwV. 

Note: If the Tk word is not borrowed from Mong, it is not 

compatible with Dr *cir-. The other possibility is to suppose 
the development *-r j - > Dr *-r-. 

26. K: Sv Tsnaw "dream" (Gudjedjiani, Palmaitis 1986, p.112; 
Wardrop 1911, p.602) 
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AA: Se Vwsn "to sleep" (impf. -uusan-), *sin(a)-t- 
"dream"///Ecu: Saho-Afar sono "dream" (Sasse 1981, p.160, 
161); Dullay: Dobase senn- "to lie" (AMS)//WChad: pAngas 
*suyun "dream" (Dolgopolsky 1982, p.32-33); pBole 
*sanu/ x sunu "to sleep, spend the night", *suwan "dream" 
(Schuh 1984, p.218, 208), resp. *suna id. (Stolbova 1987, 
p.185/361); NBau^i */yi/sani "(to) sleep", *m/a/suni "dream" 
(Skinner 1977, p.40, 19); Ron: Bokkos sunat, Daffo-Butura 
sunan "to dream" (Jungraithmayr); Ngizim suwa n, Bade suw^n- 
"dream" (Kraft); CChad: Logone san "sleep", uufsan "to sleep", 
suuuane "dream" (Lukas), Musgu weset} "to sleep", Gidar sini 

id. (Mouchet), etc.; EChad: Mubi suno, Kera sone "dream", etc. 
(Greenberg 1963, p.62; Newman, Ma 1966, p.239; Newman 
1977, p.25, 31)///IE *sneud(h)- Gr nustazo "I sleep, I am 
sleepy", Lith snausti "to slumber", Latvian snaust "to slumber, 
sleep", ? Russian snulyj "in Winterschlaf verfallen" (Fraenkel II, 
p.852-3)///Dr *cint- "evening, night" (DEDR 2528)///Mong 
son i "night" (KW, p.335)///EA: Inupik sinik "to sleep", Aleut 
sQay- "dream" (Marsh, Swadesh 1951, p.84). Nostr *suni 

(Dolgopolskij 1974, p.167-8: Se+Chad+Dr+Mong; Koskinen 
1980, p.42: Se+IE). 

Note: Of. NCc *HVuusVn- "to sleep, lie down, dream" (Nikolaev, 
Starostin); NS: Ik as Ini t "to dream" and Kordofanian: RaSad 
sinda "to lie" (Sasse 1981, p.160, 161 compares with AA). 

27. K *tot- "branch, arm" (Klimov 1964, p.182-3) 

AA: ECu *du/m/dum- > Somali dudun, pi. dudum-m-o "forearm 
from elbow to fingertips; animals lower leg", Oromo dunduma 
"cubit", Arbore tuntummo "fist" (Sasse 1982, p.66)///Dr *tant- 
"forearm" (DEDR 3048)///Nivx tot "arm". Nostr 
*tu/m/a~*ta/m/u (followed by full or partial reduplication). 

Note: Cf. NCc: Nax: Bacb tot "hand" (Bouda 1960, p.394 

compares it with Nivx), Ce£en tod "paw"///Wer£ikwar - to to 
"palm of hand, paw" (Lorimer). 

28. K *tuta- "ashes" (Klimov 1964, p.183) 
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? AA: CCu *tiz- (Appleyard 1984, p.47), but Xamir tiya 
(Reinisch), Xamta tTya (Bender)//WChad: Ron: Kulere 7 a-toto 
"ashes" (Jungraithmayr)///Dr *tatu "powder, dust, pollen" 
(DEDR 3159)///Alt *tutV "smoke" (Starostin 1986, p.106) > Tk 
*tUt-CIn, *tUt-s(jg (VEWT, p.507)//Mong uta-Gan (KW, 
p.452). Nostr *tuta (~*tatu). The old reduplication? 

29. K *wan- > Ge van- "dwelling". Mi on- "city-name in Ra£a", Sv 
wan "plain, lowland, flat mountain" (Fahnrich 1980, p.72) 

AA: CCu *wan- "to be" (Appleyard 1984, p.50)//Eg (Pyr) wn "to 
be" (EG I, p.308), cf. (MK) iwnn "dwelling" (EG I, p.55)///IE 
*wan- "to stay, dwell" (Mann 1490), cf. *wn- (Germanic) id. 
(Mann 1574). Nostr *wanV. 

30. K *we 1 - "field" (Klimov 1964, p.82) 

AA: CCu *wulay- > Qwara wul aya (Beke), wulay (Reinisch) 

"field, plain, meadow", Kemant wulaya "plain, prairie", Xamta 
wulay id.; ? Awngi wutayT, Damot wutagi "pasture-land" (Conti 
Rossini)///IE: Hitt welku- "grass", wel lu- "meadow" (Friedrich 
1952, p.251), cf. Gr elusios leimon, (Horn) elusion pedfon, 
etc. (Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984, p.824)//FV *olke "straw" 

(UEW, p.717), cf. Lappic vuolG a "Riedgras"; the loss of *w- is 
possible, cf. Fi olka- < FU *wolka "shoulder", etc.//Yukg S 
u+ege "grass, tabac" (Tailleur 1959, p.419: Fi+Yukg). Nostr 
*wu 1 a ( K V). Dr * vaya 1 - "field" (DEDR 5258) compared with Ge 
vel- "field" by Fahnrich (1965, p.147) and FV forms as Estonian 
vali "field" (SKES, p.1837) or Mordvin vel cl, vele "village, 
country" < *wi 1 wa, "Schar, Menge" (UEW, p.822) quoted by Gleje 

(1900, p.118) together with Ge vel-, do not belong here. On the 
other hand, Giorgadze (1979, p.65) interprets the Kartv root as 
a Hitt loan. 

Note: Boisson (1989 Ms) connects the IE with Sum ul, ul ^ 

"field, meadow", ul "bltihendes Gras". 
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DRAVIDIAN AND AFRO-ASIATIC LANGUAGES 



THE NEW DRAVIDIAN—AFROASIATIC PARALLELS 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 
Vaclav Blazek 


The most promising genetic affiliation of the Dravidian language 
family seems to be its inclusion into the macro-family of Nostratics. 

Dravidian languages have been separately compared with many 
various branches of the Nostratic family: Uralic (Schrader, Burrow, 
Andronov, Tyler, Marlow), Altaic (Bouda, Menges, Vacek), Kartvelian 
(Fahnrich), and Indo-European (Gnana Prakasar, Southworth). They 
have also been compared with several Nostratic branches in 
individual studies, such as with a combination of Semitic, Indo- 
European, Uralic, and Altaic (Caldwell) or of Uralic and Altaic in 
conjunction with Japanese (Fujiwara). As concerns works specifically 
devoted to comparisons between Dravidic and Afroasiatic languages, 
the only known works are only partial comparisons, the 
contributions of which are debatable. A few examples are the works 
by Homburger (Dravidian vs. Egyptian, Dravidian vs. Cushitic) and by 
Samsuddin (Dravidian vs. Semitic). 

The Dravidian language data given in the published parts of the 
Nostratic language dictionary (1971, 1976, 1984; 378 roots 
altogether) corresponds well with the data of other branches, as 
categorized by the following numbers (numbers in brackets 
designate additional possible, but questionable cognates): Dravidian 
vs. Afroasiatic 99 (125), Dravidian vs. Kartvelian 58 (75), Dravidian 
vs. Indo-European 104 (125), Dravidian vs. Uralic 105 (115), 
Dravidian vs. Altaic 107 (125). Dravidian material represents 144 
roots in the 1971 version, with the addition of 21 new roots in the 
1976 volume, and the addition of another 9 new roots in the 1984 
volume. Another addition of approximately 20 other roots has not 
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been included in the dictionary; these, however, may be used as 
supplementary examples (see author's notes in Lexica Nostratica: 
Addenda et Corrigenda I, II). The primary goal of this contribution 
to the Nostratic lexicon is to demonstrate the remarkable reserves of 
comparisons between Dravidian and Afroasiatic as opposed to 
comparisons with a wider variety of Nostratic languages, not to 
mention comparisons with Sumerian alone. 

This text presents 115 new parallels between Dravidian and 
Afroasiatic. Four of these supplement "Oiiht cpaBHeHH h 
H ocTpaTH^ecKHx h3mhob" (Opyt sravnenija nostraticeskich jazykov) 
(1971, 1976, 1984); four others supplement "MaTepHajm k 
cpaBHHTejibHOMy cJioBapio HocTpaTH^ecKHx fl3tiKOB M (Materialy k 
sravnitel'nomu slovarju nostraticeskich jazykov) in Dthmojiothh 
(Etimologija) 1965 (1967). Parallels from Nostratic languages other 
than Dravidian are quoted in 58 cases; Sumerian material is quoted 
in 10 cases. The lexical material is divided according to semantic 
fields as follows: 

A. Body parts 

B. Human society 

C. Fauna 

D. Flora 

E. Inanimate natural objects 

F. Culture 

Many new cognates have been discovered which are distributed 
among several grammatical categories, including adjectives, terms 
from which numerals have evolved, verbs, pronouns, and various 
grammatical particles. But for this article, I am restricting the extent 
of my contributions to nouns only, with a few exceptions. In addition 
to the most basic lexical elements, such as body parts and natural 
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objects, I have also included common cultural terms, which may 
reflect similar ecological conditions among the different communities 
(e.g. flora and fauna) as well as the cultural levels of these 
communities as determined by neolithic revolution (e.g. house, 
village/city, hoe/plough, to sow, to milk, honey, bow, arrow, etc.). 

Such data as these seem to assume some sort of secondary contact, 
perhaps through the habitation of the Mesopotamian area before the 
coming of the Sumerians. Nevertheless, we cannot exclude the 
possibility of an alternative explanation: the possibility that 
Dravidian was a merger of two proto-languages which occurred prior 
to their emigration to the Indian peninsula, these languages being 
Northern Nostratic and Southern Nostratic (Afroasiatic). Of course, 
definitive conclusions regarding the preceding questions will require 
interdisciplinary research within the fields of archaeology, 
anthropology, and historical linguistics. Even now, however, despite 
the significant recent developments in Afroasiatic reconstructions, 
we can still rely upon the excellently validated system of 
correspondences between Dravidian and Afroasiatic formulated by 
Illich-Svitych. 

A. BODY PARTS 

1. Dr *cik- 'flesh' (D 2549: III, V, VI) 

AA *sVk- 'flesh' (C, ECU + NOm + ?CCh) 

2. Dr *(c)u(v)- 'flesh' (D 728: I, VIII; 3373: I, VI, VIII) 

AA *cawy / caw 7 - 'meat, cattle', etc. (Se +?Eg + N, ECu+NOm+Ch) 
Cf. MElam suhi 'animals' 

3. Dr *tal- 'head' (D 3103: I - VII) 

AA: CCh *talag 'head' (Daba gr.) 

Cf. Mo toluGai 'head' 

4. SDr. Kurumba tu'ke 'fontanelle', cf. ta'kare 'hair' (?) (Zv 655-6) 
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A A *tuki 'head, hair, neck' (Akk + ECu + NOm + WCh) 

5. a. Dr *mok- 'above, top' (D 5128) 

b. Dr: Konda musku 'topmost part, upper side (of something)' 

a. AA: ECu *muga- 'head' 

b. AA: ECu *miskah 'brain' ('Sam') 

Cf. IE *mozgho- 'brain' 

6. a. Dr *kann- 'cheek' (D 1413: I) 

b. Dr *kean- 'cheek, jaw' (D 1989: I, II, III) 

AA *gin-/gun- 'face, cheek, forehead' (NCu + Be + Ch) 

Cf. IE *gen-/ghen- 'face, jaw' // FiMd *kon- 'forehead' 

7. a. Dr *mua- 'front' (D 5020a: I-VIII) 

b. Dr *men- 'body, shape, color' (D 5099: I, III-VII) 

AA *man-/min- 'forehead' (ECu + ?CCh) 

Cf. IE *meyn- 'face' (Hitt, Celt) 

8. Dr *pukk- 'cheek' (D 4242: I, III -VII) 

AA *bu£(V?)- 'cheek, head' (ECu + Be + CCh) 

Cf. Ka: OGe bako 'lip, border' 

9. Dr *muk-'face, mouth' (D 4889: I-VI) 

A A *maku/i 'mouth' (CCu + CCh) 

Cf. IE *mukh- 'mouth, face' (Indo-Iranian, Alb ?) 

10. Dr *pet- 'lip' (D 4400: III-VI) 

AA: NOm *bVd- 'lip' 

11. Dr *kor- 'tusk' (D 2257: I, III, VI) 

AA *g“ari 'tooth' (NCu + ?Be + WCh) 

12. Dr *kevi 'ear (D 1977a: I-VIII) 

A A *kab- 'to hear' (ECu + NOm) 

Cf. U *kawi 'ear' // Kor kui 'ear' 

13. Dr *kur- 'ear(-ring)' (D 1823: I, II, IV, VI) 

AA *gur(y)- 'ear, to hear' (ECu + Be) 

14. a.Dr *ali 'eyeball, pupil (of the eye)' (Zv 658) 
b.Dr *el 'mind, knowledge' (D 917: VI, VIII) 

AA *’il- 'eye' (Cu + Eg + Be + C, ECh) 
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Cf. SCu * ? ila- 'eye', * ? iley- ’to know' 

15. Dr *irapp- 'eyelid, eyelash' (D 5169: I-IV, VI) 

AA: ECu *hirrib- 'eyelash' 

Cf. FiLp *ripse 'eyelash' 

16. Dr *cim- 'to wink; eyelid, eyelash' (D 2545: I, II, III) 

AA: ECu: Burji cimmiy 'close/cover the eyes'; Beja simbehani 
'eyebrows' 

Cf. Ka *cam- 'twinkle', * cam-cam- 'eyelash' 

17. Dr *cor- 'hair, beard' (D 2894: VI) 

AA *ci?r 'hair' (Se + ECu+ NOm + WCh) 

Cf. Sum suhur 'cheveux, Haarschopf' 

18. Dr *Ir-/iru- 'internal organ' (D 546; Zv 667: I) 

AA * ? irw- 'internal organ' (Se + ECu + Eg + Be) 

Cf. IE *ereu- 'intestines' 

19. Dr *tar- 'liver' (D 3120: II, IV, V, VI) 

A A *tiru ‘liver’ (E, SCu + Om + Ch) 

Cf. IE *ter- 'belly' (Slavic) 

20. Dr *kol 'belly' (D 2244: VII, VIII) 

AA *k w aly- 'kidney' (Se + N, E, SCu + NOm + CCh) 

21. a.Dr *por- 'chest, breast' (D 4592: I, III, VI) 
h. Dr *porr- ‘lungs’ (D 4569: I, VI) 

AA *bar(y)- 'chest organ' (Se + E, SCu) 

Cf. IE *bkreu- ’belly' 

22. Dr *mak(k)- 'neck' (D 4622: IV) 

A A *muk- 'neck, back' (N, ECu + Eg) 

Cf. U *muka 'back' / Tk *bogmaq 'necklace' / Kor mok 'neck, 
throat' 

23. Dr *verin 'back' (D 5488: I-IV, VI) 

A A *war-/wur- (Se + Ch) 

24. a.Dr *car(L)- 'neck' (D 2419: I (?), Ill, V) 

b.Dr *cerk- 'back of the neck* (D 2817: VI) 

AA *sar- 'back, neck' (Se + Cu + Eg + WCh) 



Cf. FU *s/sVrV 'hinder, last' 

25. Dr *cu(k)-'nape of the neck'(D 2696: I, VI, VIII) 

AA *cuk/g- 'neck, shoulder' (Se+ECu) or *(g)ik/g- 'shoulder' 
(CCu+NOm) 

Cf. IE *steig“- 'shoulder, shin' / Alt *^u\an 'backbone' or Alt 
*su-y- 'back of the neck' 

26. a. Dr *porr- ‘back’ (D 4514: V) 

b.Dr *pVt- 'nape, back' (D 4146: I, II, III, V) 

AA *bud- 'shoulder' (Akk + ?ECu + WCh) 

27. Dr *kuttik- 'throat, neck' (D 1718: I, III, IV, V, VI) 

AA *kur t i /kur 1 i ‘neck, throat’ (E, SCu + Om) 

Cf. FU *kuttV- 'neck' 

28. Dr *kump- 'back' (D 1747: I) 

AA *gabb-/gubb- 'back' (Se + C, ECu + Om) 

29. Dr *kol- 'tail' (D 2135: VII) 

AA Om *gol- 'tail' 

30. Dr *tuv- 'bird's tail' (D 3393: I, II, III, VI) 

AA *dub- 'tail, back' (Se + ECu + Om + Ch) 

31. Dr *pull-'penis'(D 4309: I, III) 

A A *bulh- ( > *bVll- ? ) 'penis' (ECu + NOm + ?Eg + Be + WCh) 
Cf. IE *bhi-no- 'membrum virile' < *bhelH- 'to swell' 

e 

32. Dr *kunn- 'penis' (D 1697: I, II) 

AA *g°an- 'penis' (?ECu + W, CCh) 

33. Dr *man- 'penis' (D 4805) 

AA: ECu *man-/mun- 'penis, vagina' 

34. Dr *kant- 'membrum muliebre' (D 1210: I) 

AA *kand/t- 'glans penis, clitoris' (?Se + C, E, SCu + CCh) 

35. Dr *kuti 'pudendum, membrum muliebre' (D 1888: I, II) 
AA *kut- 'vulva, penis' (N, C, ECu + W, CCh (?)) 

36. Dr *cutt- 'pudendum muliebre, penis, anus' (D 2724: I, VI) 
AA *sit- 'buttocks, vulva' (Se + ECu + NOm + ?, Eg) 

37. Dr *kolli 'pudendum muliebre' (D 2138: I, II, III) 
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AA *guli 'vagina' (SCu + CCh) 

38. Dr *kl(c) 'pus, mucus' (D 1606: I-IV, VI-VIII) 

AA: NOm *giS- 'pus' 

39. Dr *ecc- 'saliva, pollution' (D 780: I, III, VI, VII) 

AA *HayS- 'excrements, urine' (N, CCu + Ch) 

40. Dr *kal 'leg, foot' (D 1479: I-VI, VIII (?)) 

AA *kal(w)- 'foot, leg' (NOm + C, ECh) 

Cf. Ka *qwliw- 'bone of upper arm' // IE *kaul- 'bone, femur' // 
Mo *kol 'foot' 

41. Dr *at- 'foot(print)' (D 72: I-111, VI) 

AA: E, SCu *' ? adi 'leg, thigh' 

42. Dr *kocc- ‘bone’ (D 1288: VII) 

AA *kasi 'bone' (?Se + CECu + Om + Eg + Be + Ch) 

Cf. IE *kos-t- 'rib' // Fi Perm *kaskV 'backbone' 

B. HUMAN SOCIETY 

43. Dr *maka 'child' (D 4616: I-VII) 

AA *mak w /g 'young man/woman' (CCu + Be + Guanche + ?WCh) 
Cf. IE *magh- 'young man / woman' // ?Ugr: Mansi moki 'child, 
descendant, belly' 

44. Dr *par- 'child, young animal' (D 4095: I, III, V) 

A A *bar- 'child' (Se + ?E, SCu + Be + WCh) 

Cf. IE b h er- 'child' // Ka *ber- 'child' 

45. Dr *kor- ‘young (of animal), child' (D 2149: I-VIII) 

AA: N, C, SCu *k“ar- 'boy, child' 

Cf. Tk *kyr 'girl' 

46. Dr *il- 'young' (D 513: I-VIII) 

AA: ECu * ? il(V)m- 'boy, young of animal' 

Cf. FU *il(V)mV 'man' 

47. Dr *C er/r- ‘in-law* (D 2819: III, IV, VI) 

AA *s(i)rw- 'relative, in-law' (ECu + W, CCh) 
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48. Dr *melk- 'in-law* (D 5081: VII) 

AA *maHal 'brother / sister in-law' (NCu + Ch) 

49. Dr *nak- 'female' (D 3634: I-III, V (?)) 

AA: ECu *naag/k- 'woman, wife' 

Cf. IE *neg h o- 'sister' (?) (Anatolian) // TM *nekun 'younger 
relative' 

C. FAUNA 

50. Dr *alli-yan- '(female ?) elephant' (D 258: I) 

AA *alw-/aly- '(female ?) elephant' (?Se + ECu +Be) 

Cf. Sum alim 'wisent' (?) 

51. Dr *yan- (probably originates from *iyan < *ciyan < *cigan) 

'elephant' (D 5161: I-VI) 

AA *§ig w an/r- 'elephant' (Cu + ?W, ECh) 

Cf. Alt *§igan 'elephant' 

52. a.Dr *por 'bull' (D 4593: I, II) 

b.Dr. *parr- 'buffalo' (DED 3321) 

AA *bV9r- 'bull' (Se + ?N, C, ECu + Be + ECh) 

53. a.Dr *muri 'bull, cow' (D 5041: I, VI) 

b.Dr *mar- ’deer, bison' (D 4724: I, III (?), VI) 

AA *maru 'ram, goat, calf' (?Se + ECu + NOm + ?Eg + WCh) 

54. Dr *cink- 'antelope' (D 2504: I, II, III) 

AA *§ink°- 'gazelle, antelope' (Be + WCh) 

55. Dr *karutai 'ass' (D 1364: I-V, VII) 

AA *k w ara 'ass' (Se + ECu + NOm + Ch) 

Cf. IE *khara- (Indo-Iranian, Alb) 

56. Dr *civ(v)anki 'leopard, lynx, hyaena' (D 2579: I, III) 

AA *§i 7 b- 'wolf, jackal, hyaena, lion' (Se + ECu + Eg + ?WCh) 

57. a.Dr *eruvai 'eagle, kite' (D 818: I) 

b. Dr *or/t- ‘sp. bird* (D 1040: VII) 
a.AA *?ar(y)- 'eagle, sp. bird' (Se + Eg) 
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b.AA *h(u)r- 'falcon, sp. bird' (Se + Eg) 

Cf. Ka *orb- 'eagle' // IE *Her-/Hor- 'eagle, bird' 

58. Dr ‘species of bird’ (D 2582: VI) 

AA *cir(V?)- or 9VcVr- 'sp. bird' (?Se+E, SCu+NOm+?Eg+?Be + Ch) 

59. Dr *pela 'pigeon, dove' (D 4420: I, III) 

AA *(m)bul- 'dove' (?Se + N, ECu + Eg + Be + Ch) 

Cf. IE *b h al- 'dove' (Iranian, Baltic) 

60. Dr *kor- 'fowl' (D 2160: IV, V, VI) 

AA *kur-/karw- 'fowl, partridge' (Se + ?Be + Ch) 

Cf. IE *kerko- 'cock' 

61. Dr *tar- 'duck' (D 3169: I) 

AA * dir-/dur- 'cock, hen' (N, C, ECu + NOm + Ch) 

Cf. Sum dar 'partridge' 

62. a.Dr *cev- 'fowl' (D 2818: I, VII) 

b.Dr *cuvv- 'peacock' (D 2676: VII) 

AA: Ch *§aba 'guinea fowl' 

63. Dr *mac- 'python' (D 4793: I, V, VI) 

AA *mVS- 'snake' (ECu + ECh) 

Cf. Sum mus 'snake' 

64. Dr *kapp- 'frog' (D 1224: I-fll, VI, VII (?)) 

A A *kup(p)- 'toad' (ECu + NOm) 

Cf. IE *g“eb tl -/g u ob h - 'frog' 

65. Dr *kar- ’fish' (D 1476: I) 

A A *kary/w- 'fish' (Se + ECu + SOm + Ch) 

Cf. U *kSrV 'fish' //[ Tk *kora 'trout' // TM *koru 'pike' // Sum 
kir, gir 'fish' 

66. Dr *malanku 'eel' (D 4737: I-III, VI) 

a. AA *mul(S)- 'lizard' (ECu + Be) 

b. AA *mal(w)- 'fish' (ECu + Om + WCh) 

Cf. IE: Arm moiez 'lizard' (?), HG molch 'salamander' 

67. Dr *mTa(u)'fish'(D 4885: I-III, V, VI) 

AA *mVn- 'fish, lizard' (?Se + Be) 
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Cf. IE *m e ni- 'sp. fish 1 // FU *menV 'sp. fish' 

68. Dr *irama- 'sp. fish' 1 (D 5166: I, III) 

AA: Eg rm 'fish', Coptic rame 'fish Tilapia' 

69. Dr *kuni/kunni 'boo' (D 1867: I, II (?)) 

AA: ECu *kan(n)-/kinn- 'bee' 

Cf. IE: Germ *xunaga- 'honey' 

70. Dr *tak(Vn)- 'bedbug' (D 2996: I, II) 

AA *tuka- 'biting insect, tick' (Se + C, E, SCu + Eg) 

71. a.Dr *elumpu 'white ant' (D 837: V, VI) 

b.Dr *erumpu 'ant' (D 864: I) 

AA *rim-/lim- 'termite, ant, worm' (Se + ECu + C, ECh) 

72. a.Dr *ko(tt)- 'black ant' (D 2096: I, III, IV (?), V (?), VI (?)) 

b.Dr *ket(t)- 'white ant' (D 1548: I, III, IV, VI) 

AA *gu(t)- 'worm, termite' (ECu + NOm) 

D. FLORA 

73. Dr *ka(n.) 'forest' (D 1418: I-III) 

A A *kany/w- 'forest, tree' (C, ECu + Eg + Ch) 

74. Dr *tur- 'bushes' (D 3401: I) 

AA *dVr- 'forest' (N, ?C, ECu + C, ECh) 

75. a.Dr *kaL“ 'firewood' (D 1389: I, III, IV, V, VI) 

b. Dr *kor/L 'firebrand' (D 2229: I, III, VI) 

AA *kar(w)- 'wood, tree' (Se + E, SCu) 

c. Dr *ku£- 'piece of wood' (D 1842: I-III) 

Cf. IE *k w er- 'part of a tree (root, trunk, log)' 

76. Dr *mokk- 'piece of wood' (D 5109: I, III, VI) 

AA: E, SCu *muk- 'sp. tree' 

77. a.Dr *tump- 'Acacia arabica' (D 3335: III, IV, VI) 

b.Dr *tump(Vr)- 'ebony tree' (D 3329: I, III, IV-VI) 

AA *damw- 'a big tree' (Se + Be + Ch) 

Cf. Fi Perm *tammo 'oak' ( > SI *dobt) // Mong dom 'limo tree 1 
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78. Dr *cal- 'Acacia' (D 2474: I, III) 

AA *sul V/ sVlwV 'sp.tree (Acacia?)’ (Aram + Eg + C, ECh) 

Cf. IE *salik- 'willow' // FU *sala- 'Ulmus' 

79. Dr *cup- 'tamarind' (D 2672: IV, V) 

AA *sapw- 'sp. tree' (Se + Be + WCh) 

Cf. FiVo *sapa 'aspen' // Tk *syba 'Pinus' 

80. Dr *to(k)- 'Ficus' (D 3537: V, VI) 

A A *tik- 'fig' (NOm + Be) 

Cf. IE : Arm t c uz, Gr Boiot tukon 'fig' 

81. Dr *alli- 'water lily' (D 256: I-III) 

AA *(hV)lili/u 'flower' (ECu + Eg + Be) 

Cf. IE: Hitt alii 'flower', Gr leirion, Lat lilium, Alb lule 'lily' 

82. Dr *kot-'millet'(D 2163: I, III, V, VI) 

A A *gur-/gir- 'millet, bean' (Se + W, ECh) 

Cf. IE *gherghro- 'millet', *gher-/gher- 'various kinds of corn or 
grass' 

83. a.Dr *ol- 'leaf' (D 1070: I, II) 

b.Dr *alar- 'to blossom' (D 247: I-III) 

AA *?alw- 'leaf, sprout' (Se + ECu + Eg + Be + W, CCh) 

84. a.Dr *ak- 'leaf' (D 335: I, III, V, VI) 

b. Dr *ak(k)- 'to sprout' (D 15: I, II, VII) 

c. Dr *ek- 'leaf (D 775: IV, V) 

AA *(h)ak- 'part of a tree (leaf, branch, root)' (ECu + Be + ?CCh) 

85. Dr *cappu 'leaf (D 2673: I, II) 

AA *cap/b- 'leaf; to grow' (?Se + SCu + WCh) 

E. INANIMATE NATURAL OBJECTS 

86. Dr *par- 'rock' (D 4121: I, II (?)) 

AA *pVr/l- 'stone (?N0m + CCh) 

87. a.Dr *por(r)- 'mountain, summit' (D 4567: I, IV, V, VI, VII) 

b.Dr *por- 'hill' (D 4595: I, II) 
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AA: ECU *buur- 'highlands, hill' 

Cf. TM *bur- 'island' (see number 89) 

88. a.Dr *var- 'mountain' (D 5274: I, II) 

b.Dr *var- 'mountain slope, side' (D 5360: I) 

AA *wa?r-/war?- 'forest, mountain' (Se + ECu + NOm + WCh) 

Cf. IE *wer- 'heightened place' (?) // U *wore/wara 'mountain, 
forest' // TM *bory 'mountain' 

89. a.Dr *kun- 'hilly country' (D 1844: I, II, III, VI) 

b.Dr *kur- 'island' (D 1860: I, VI) 

AA *kur- 'hilly country' (Se + N, ECu+ CCh) (cf. Elmolo koran 
'island', kooran 'mountain') 

Cf. IE *g“er- 'mountain' // U *kurV 'forest', *korkV 'heightened 
place' // Sum kur, gur 'mountain, highlands, land' 

90. Dr *teri'sandhill, hillock'(D 3461: I) 

AA Mary- 'mountain' (ECu + NOm + Copt+Be + Guanche +?WCh) 
Cf. Tk *jar (< *3ar) 'steep bank' (?) 

91. Dr *tipp- 'hill, mound' (D 3229: I-III, V-VII) 

AA: N, C, ECu Mib(b)-/dub(b)- 'hill' 

Cf. Tk Moba 'hill, peak' // Mo dobo 'hill' 

92. Dr *ku(v)i- 'mountain' (D 2178: I, III, VI) 

AA *gab-/gub- 'mountain' (Se + C, ECu + CCh) 

93. a.Dr *cilli 'hole' (D 2575: I, III) 

b.Dr *calim- 'pit, hole' (D 2367: I-III, VI) 

AA *sal-/sil- 'hole, cave' (Se + E, SCu + Be) 

94. Dr *kolli 'valley, bay, gulf (D 2137: I, II) 

AA *gul- 'river, valley' (ECu + W, CCh) 

Cf. IE *g( h )el- 'edge, valley' (Celtic) // FU kolV 'hollow, hole; 
crack, rift' 

95. Dr *pun- 'water, stream, river' (D 4338: I) 

AA *fawan- 'waterfall' (ECu + NOm + WCh) 

96. Dr *var- 'to flow' (D 5356: I, VI) 

AA *war- 'river, lake' (ECu + NOm + WCh) 
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97. a.Dr *kal 'air, wind* (D 1481: I) 

b. Dr *kali 'wind, air' (D 1499: I-IV, VI) 

c. Dr: Kurukh exa-gall 'rainy season' (D 876) 

AA: C, ECh *gal(w)- 'wind' 

Cf. Tk *kal- 'air, heaven' (?) 

98. Dr *ek- 'cool' (D 741, 742: VII) 

AA *(y)ak- 'cold' (CCu + NOm) 

Cf. IE *yeg- 'ice' (?) 

99. Dr *cim- 'cold, chill, moistness' (D 2539: I-III, VI, VII?) 

AA *simat- 'cold, wind' (Be + W, CCu) 

Cf. Ka *sim- 'water, wet' 

100. a.Dr *vin- 'sky, heaven' (D 5396: I, II, VII) 

b.Dr *vent- 'God', cf. Kui venu 'God, spirit' (D 5530: V, VI?) 

a. AA *wan(y)- 'light, day' (NOm + Eg) 

b. AA *want- 'God' (NOm) 

101. Dr *ic- 'fire' (D 428: IV, VI) 

AA *?is- 'fire' (Se + WCh) 

Cf. IE *Has- 'fireplace' // FU *asV- 'to heat, ignite' // Tk *yS- 
'warm' // Mo asa- 'to bask' 

102. Dr * P u/v/- ‘spark* (D 4347: I, VI) 

AA *pi?w- 'fire' (Eg + Be + ?CCh) 

Cf. Ka *pxw- 'warm' // IE *peH w - 'fire' // U *piwe 'warm, hot'// 
Alt *p c ebV 'to burn' 

103. Dr *ak-/avk- ‘to warm by the fire/in the sun* (D 18: VII) 

AA * ? ak"i 'fire' (ECu + Be + Ch) 

Cf. IE *aug- 'light, warmth' 

F. CULTURE 

104. a.Dr *vari 'way, road' (D 5297: I, II) 

b.Dr *ar.u 'way, road' (D 405: I) 

a.AA *war- 'way, road' (ECu + NOm + Eg + W, CCh) 
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b.AA * ? ar-/ ? ur- 'way, path' (Se + ECu + W, CCh) 

Cf. FiMd *ura 'way, path' // Mo oram (?) 'trail' // Tk *oram 
'street' 

105. a Dr *teru- 'street, road' (D 3422: I-III) 

b.Dr *tari 'road, way' (D 3170: I-III) 

A A *dar- 'road, way' (Se + ?ECu + W, CCh) 

106. Dr *pur- 'house' (D 4294: I, II) 

AA *bir-/bur- 'fort, fortress' (Se + WCh) 

107. a.Dr *ur- 'place' (D 684: I) 

b. Dr *ur- 'village, town; house' (D 752: I-IV, VIII) 

c. Dr *an- 'room, house' (D 332) 

a. AA *war-/wur- 'kin, family, house, village, city, place' 
(ECu+Ch) 

b. AA *T(a)yr-/?ary- 'city, house' (Se + ECu) 

Cf. IE *wer- 'fort, fortress, cityJ // FU *werV 'place' // Tk-Mo 
*orun 'place' // Sum uru 'city' 

108. Dr *mer- 'plough' (D 5907: I, III, VI) 

AA *mar- 'hoe, plough' (Se + ECu + Eg + Be + W, ECh) 

Cf. Sum mar 'hoe' 

109. Dr * cak- 'to sow'(D 2431: VII) 

AA *suk- 'to sow' (NOm + Eg + W, CCh) 

110. Dr *cor- 'cooked food' (D 2897: I) 

AA *§Vr-/ sV?r- '(vegetable) food' (?Se + C, E, SCu+NOm+Eg+CCh) 

111. Dr *y/a/r- ‘honey-comb’ (D 518: I, II, VI) 

AA: Se: Hbr ya?ar, Gz ma?ar (V?wr) 'honeycomb', cf. Arab 
? ary- 'honey', rahiyy-at- 'bee'/Elu: Dasenech ar 'bee, honey' 

112. Dr *cup- 'salt', *cuvar 'salty' (D 2201: I-VI) 

AA *?aCub- 'salt' (C, ECu + NOm) 

Cf. OJp sipo 'salt' ( > Ainu sippo) 

113. Dr *kar- 'to milk' (D 1385: I) 

AA *kar- 'curdled milk, butter' (Se + NCu + Be) 

Cf. Sum ga 'milk', gar 'cream' 
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114. Dr *cil- 'bow' (D 2571: I) 

A A: CCh *SV1- 'arrow, bowstring' 

Cf. Ka *mswild- ’bow' 

115. Dr *porutu 'time' (D 4559: I-VI) 

AA *bar(y)- 'time' (Se + ECu) 

Cf. IE *b h er-/-b h r-, e.g. in Latin names of months (September- 
December) and (perhaps) in such interrogative pronouns as 
Arm erb 'when', Toch A kuprene 'when', etc. (cf. Aram kabar 
'already') // U *purkV 'time' // Naiki ephur 'when?' 
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The Afroasiatic reconstructions are based on the set of sound 
correspondences as proposed by I. M. Diakonoff, A. Dolgopolsky, A. 
Militarev and 0. Stolbova, with some modifications in the vowel 
system. In accordance with Proto-Semitic and 0. Stolbova's 
reconstructions of West Chadic, I work with the three vowels *a, *i, 
and *u. The vowels in the second syllables have only been 
preliminarily reconstructed; they also follow patterns similar to 
those used by 0. Stolbova in her reconstructions, such as regressive 
assimilation. 

The Sumerian date quoted by C. Boisson, usually in the 
connection with Dravidian. 
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The distribution of quoted roots in Dravidian is as follows: 

I. Tamil, Malayam, Irula, Kurumba, Kota, Toda, Kannada, Kodagu 

II. Tulu, Belari, Koraga 

III. Telugu 

IV. Kolami, Naiki 

V. Parji, Gadba 

VI. Gondi, Konda, Pengo, Manda, Kui, Kuwi 

VII. Kurukh, Malto 

VIII. Brahui 


ABBREVIA TIONS 

AA - Afroasiatic, Akk - Akkadian, Alb - Albanian, Alt - Altaic, Arab - 
Arabic, Aram - Aramaic, Arm - Armenian, Be - Berber, C - Central, 
Celt - Celtic, Cf - Confront, Ch - Chadic, Copt - Coptic, Cu - Cushitic, Dr - 
Dravidian, E - East, Eg - Egyptian, Elam - Elamite, FiLp - Finno-Lappic, 
FiMd - Finno-Mordvian, FiPerm - Finno-Permian, FiVo - Finno- 
Volgian, FU - Finno-Ugric, Ge - Georgian, Germ - Germanic, Gr - Greek, 
Gz - Geez, Hbr - Hebrew, HG - High German, Hitt - Hittite, IE - Indo- 
European, Jp - Japanese, Ka - Kartvelian, Kor - Korean, Lat - Latin, M - 
Middle, Mo - Mongolian, N - North, 0 - Old, Om - Omotic, S - South, Se 

- Semitic, SI - Slavic, sp. - species of. Sum - Sumerian, Tk - Turkic, TM 

- Tunguso-Manchurian, U - Uralic, Ugr - Ugrian, W - West. 
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AFRO-ASIATIC LANGUAGES 



CUSHITIC, CHADIC, AND EGYPTIAN: 

LEXICAL RELATIONS 

Vladimir Orel and Olga Stolbova 

The present paper generally follows what has been said in our 
communication on Position of Cushitic. Presently, out main task is to 
analyze the interrelations between Cushitic, Chadic, and Egyptian on 
the lexical level. As far as Cushitic-Chadic isoglosses are concerned, 
the reader is refered to the aforementioned paper. Now, as to Chadic- 
Egyptian isoglosses, they turn out to be too numerous to be presented 
here (numbering more than 1,000 times with more than 700 roots 
not presented in Cushitic). This list is to appear as a separate 
publication later. 

Below we adduce only such roots that are known either in 
Cushitic and Egyptian or in Cushitic, Egyptian, and Chadic. Meanings 
and Cushitic forms are arranged as they were in our previous paper. 
Egyptian words are given without chronological marks, but Coptic 
reflexes are sometimes cited. Because practically all necessary Chadic 
data have already appeared in Position of Cushitic, we simply mark the 
existence of West, Central, or East Chadic (WCh, CCh, ECh) parallels by 
putting the corresponding abbreviations after the Egyptian forms. 


I. Fauna 


1 ‘antelope* 

GS *gu-gus 


2 ‘beast’ 

GS *sul-al- 

sruu/CCh 

3 ‘bird* 

GS c’iri — j Om *ceR- 

dr, t ‘falcon’/WCh, ECh 

4 ‘buffalo* 

Ag *kiw- 

k:, Copt ko/WCh, ECh 

5 " 

A 1 aa, Ag *Raw-., Alow 
GS *low-, Wr *lo?- 

lluu.t ‘cattle 7 /WCh 

6 ‘dog’ 

Bd yaasj Sd *was-j 

Om *ways- (< pi.?) 

fs/WCh, ECh 

7 ‘fish’ 

Bd asa, S Vaasa 

Td/ECh 

8 ‘flea’ 

Ag *fi RR-Att-j 

Om *p’i RR- 

py 
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9 ‘gazelle’ 

GS *?el- 

iyr ‘deer’ / ECh 

10 ‘goat*, f. 

S a 1 aa, ? GS *hal - 

‘she-camel’ 

Tr / CCh 

11 " 

A uuadar 

i dr ‘herd’ 


GS *nobj Sd *rob- 

1 r b: ‘rhinoceros’ 

13 ‘lion’ 

Sd *gob- 

z:b ‘jackal’ 

14 ‘louse’ 

Bd see, Om *sa?- 

shyh. t "kind of insect’ 

15 ‘ram, goat’ 

SA maaruu 

mr ‘battle animal’/WCh 

16 ‘sheep’ 

Bd naa?, SA lah, 

GS *1aH- Sd *1 ah- 

Vnh ‘goat’ 

17 ‘snake’ 

Om *sef- 

sfy/ECh 

18 ‘zebra’ 

GS *p’arauu- 

? nfr ‘horse’ 


II. Flora 


1 ‘banana* 

Sd *sabai —^Om *sabaR- 

sbr ‘bough’/WCh 

2 ‘cereals’ 

Sd *tap-j Om tep(p)- 

htp.t ‘bread’/ECh 

3 ‘flower* 

Bd f arj Ag*piR- ‘fruit’ 

S firej Om *fuRR- 

pr.t ‘fruit’/WCh, CCh 

4 ‘grass’ 

Bd siyaam, Om * [ 5 jam- 

Copt s i m/ECh 

5 " 

Ag *san-j GS i san- J 

Sd *san- 

sn,w 

6 " 


S' f, t ‘kind of medicinal 

plant’/WCh, CCh, ECh 

7 ‘leaf 

Bd bay a , GS, Sd *ba 1 ( 1 ) - 

b:.t ‘bush* 

8 

GS *? a 1 -en- 

S' r ‘(writing) cane’, Copt 
areioue, arooui/WCh 

9 ‘millet’ 

Om *c 7 uf- 

df: ‘food’/WCh 

10 ‘root’ 

Ag, Om *zi R- 

? i zr ‘tamarisk’ 

11 ‘thorn’ 

Sd *Hut- 

hd. t ’thorn' (?) 

12 ‘tree’ 

Ag *kan- 

kuin, t/WCh, ECh 

13 " 

Bd hindi 

hty ‘wood’ / ECh 
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14 " 

Om *?1(?)n- 

9nn .uj 

15 " 

GS, Sd *sib-, 
‘kind of tree’ 

Om *Sab- 

sb. t ‘cane’ / WCh 


HI. Human Beings 


1 ‘brother’ 

Ag *(71)2(2)In-, 

Om *(7 1 )-sim- 

sn / ? WCh, CCh 

2 ‘child’ 

Ag *k’uiaRR?-, Sd*k’al- 

k’ny /CCh, ECh 

3 " 

GS *?i-na?-, Om *na?- 

nhn 'child'/WCh 

4 ‘cripple* 

GS, Sd, Om *nap(p)- 

n f ‘evir 

5 ‘family’ 

Ag *k[a]w- 

kyuuy ‘crowd’ / ECh 

6 ‘man’ 

Bd hiyo, SA heyoo, 

? Om *7 1 y- 

h : y ‘husband’, 

Copt hai 

7 " 

Sd *lamm- 

rmt 

8 " 

GS, Om *man-, Sd *mann- 

mnyuj ‘herdsman’/WCh, 

CCh 

9 ‘people’ 

GS *dad- 

I d ‘young man’ / WCh 

10 ‘relative’ 


rr ‘deliver, to expect a 
child, to bring up a child' 

11 ‘wife* 

GS *?oi —, Sd *?ar- 

h : r . t ‘widow’ / ECh 

12 ‘woman’ 

GS *na?as- 

nsujy.t ‘queen* / CCh 

13 " 

Om *lal- 

fruj.t ‘wife* 

14 ‘young mar 

*GS *gorom- 

d : m ‘young animal’/WCh 


IV. Parts and functions of the body 


1 ‘belly* 

SA garbaaj Wr *kerp- 

? k’:b ‘gut’, Copt (e)- 
kibe^ kib/fi 

2 ‘blood’ 

Ag *kuii R-t- 

tr / ECh *kur- 

3 ‘bone’ 

Ag *n-k’ac-j 

k’sj Copt GS kas/WCh, 


GS *k’a[s]-j Om *k’us- 

ECh 

4 ‘bottom’ 

SA iroo, Om *7iR- 

i:.t hack'/ WCh 
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5 ‘breast’ 

Sd *?a-non- 

Tnn, t ‘part of the body’/ 
WCh 

6 ‘ear* 

Om *?uuig- 

idn /ECh 

7 ‘excre¬ 
ment* 

Sd *ci rr— 

sr ‘dirt’ / Ch 

8 ‘eye’ 

Bd HU, Ag *71RR-, 

GS *?T1 Sd *7T11 - 

lr.t / CCh 

9 " 

Om *?an- 

Vn, Tyn / CCh 

10 ‘face* 

Ag *gac- 

? ds ‘person’ 

11 ‘foot, leg* 

GS *man (i )^- 


12 " 

Ag *sin- 

? sn.uug ‘two feet’/ 

CCh, ECh 

13 " 

GS *rad- ‘trace* 

rd, Copt rat, re(e)t 

14 ‘genitals* 

GS *haynin- 

hnn ‘phallus* 

15 ‘gullet* 

Bd bala?a 

b9n, t/WCh 

16 ‘hair* 

Om ^omm-j Sd *somb- 
‘pubic hair* 

smi, Copt sma(a)u 
‘temple*/WCh 

17 ” 

GS *ripenj Wr *rifan- 


18 " 

GS *[g]ebb- 

zb, t 

19 ‘hand, arm 

Ag *nan- 

?n ‘nail* 

20 ‘head* 

Om *Hin- 

hn / CCh 

21 ‘heart* 

Ag, Om *R i bb-, A 
lubbi, GS *1Abb- 

lb / CCh, ECh 

22 ‘hip’ 

GS *ba?ud-, Om *pad- 

hpd ‘buttocks 7 / ECh 

23 ‘horn* 


kV.ty 

24 " 

GS *bud-j Sd *bud- 

? < *dub- 

dbj Copt tap / ECh 

25 ‘kidney* 

Sd *mu 1 - 


26 ‘knee* 

Bd gumba, Om *gumb- 

gbgb ‘to be lame’ / ECh 

27 " 

Ag *guui RRi p (p)-j SA 
gulub, GS *gT11b-, 

Wr *ki1 ( A)p- Sd 
*gulub(b)-j Om*guRb- 

k’:b.t / ECh 
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28 ‘lungs’ 

Bd samb-utj Ag*samp(p)- 
GS *samb-j Om *somb- 

f £nb ‘breath’ 

29 ‘mane’ 

Ag *gam-j SA gamma; GS 
I gamm (an) -; Sd *gamm-, 
Om *gamm- 

» gmh, t ‘lock’ 

30 ‘meat’ 

SA hado(o), GS *r a d- 

uj : d , uj ‘raw meat* 

31 ” 

Om *?a£- 

: s ‘part of a bull or pig’/ 
CCh 

32 ‘nail’ 

Bd ne?af j SA Hfi? 

i: f. t ‘bird’s claw* 

33 ‘nose* 

Ag *?i-syan-j S sana; 

A sari; GS *cAn-; Sd 
*sAn-j Om *sin?an- 

sn ‘to smell’ / WCh, 

CCh, ECh 

34 " 

GS *funn- 

fnd / WCh 

35 ‘side’ 

Bd g^b; Ag *gapp~; Wr *ka 

D- gb: / WCh 

36 " 


gs /WCh 

37 ‘spleen* 

A a-leefu 

n : p ‘guts’ / WCh 

38 ‘sweat’ 

Bd duf, Ag *dipj GS 
*daf-, Om *duf- 

dfdf .t ‘drops’ / WCh, 
CCh, ECh 

39 ‘tendon’ 

Bd sar 

uusr, t ‘rope’ / WCh, ECh 

40 ‘tooth’ 

Sd *?ac’- ‘cheek’, Om 

*Hac’(c’)- 

nhd.t /WCh 

41 " 

msamum 

tz 

42 ‘vulva’ 

GS Om *sTtt- 

sd ‘tail’ 


V. Natural phenomena 


1 'ashes' 

Om *bidin- / *bind- 

uubd ‘soot* / CCh, ECh 

2 ” 

Om *tuRR- 

i tnuu / ECh 

3 ‘cloud’ 

Ag *gu./im-j Sd *gom-j 
OM *gum- 

uugm ‘dust’ 

4 " 

A Teeri ‘smoke', GS 

*? ai —, Wr *?urr- 

ujTr.t ‘sky’/ WCh, CCh 
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5 ‘desert* 

Bd dabba 

i’db ‘field 1 / WCh, CCh 

6 ‘earth* 

Om *y1R- 

f yr ‘field’ / WCh 

7 " 

GS *?ul(l)-, Sd *?ull- 

f n , t ‘valley’ 

8 " 

Om *7arc- ‘sand’ 

7d ‘land at the desert 

edge’/WCh 

9 ‘fire* 

SA gira., Sd *gTr- 

dr /WCh 

10 " 

Bd n?a/e., Om *no7- 

nuuh ‘to bum’ 

11 " 

Ag *1 yak 

rkh 

12 ‘light’ 

Bd yuu7 

i : h. uj / ECh 

13 " 

S i f oj GS *?Tp- 

<Tpy ‘Sun as the Bug*/CCh 

14 ‘lightning’ 

Om *di?ad- 

dd ‘light’ 

15 ‘moon’ 

GS *Cay-iH- 

s:h ‘Orion’/ CCh, ECh 

16 " 

GS, Wr *1 e?-j Om *Re?- 

:h:b ‘star’ 

17 ‘mountain* 

Bd kaarj GS *kur- 

k 7 :: ‘hill*, Copt k (7) r o 



‘coast’ / CCh 

18 " . 

Ag *sag- 


19 " 

Sd *? 1 — 1 a 1 —j Om *151- 

‘stone’ 

1 nr ‘stone* / WCh 

20 " 

Bd dibba, Ag *d[ya]bb- 

i’db ‘coast’/ WCh, ECh 


S dibo 


21 " 

S ?alj A alee,, GS, 

Wr *?al 

Kr, Try ‘to climb’, Copt 
a ley, ale/WCh, CCh, ECh 

22 ‘place’ 

Sd *bay- 

by, t, bui/WCh, ECh, CCh 

23 ‘rain* 


msh. t 'Gewasser'/CCh, 

ECh 

24 " 

Ag zuuj- 

zujzuj ‘Gewasser’ / WCh 

25 M 

Sd *soHu- 

syuu ‘Gewasser am 

Himmel* 

26 " 

Sd *c’en- 

suin', uu ‘Gewasser* / CCh 

27 " 

AG, Om *?1 R-jWr *?ir(r! 

- ?ry. t ‘Gewasser’ 

28 ‘river* 

Ag *(?a)k’waR- 

Tk’nuu ‘Gewasser* / CCh 
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29 " 

Bd aba 

:bh, t ‘llquid’/WCh, CCh, 

ECh 

o 

00 

GS, Sd * 1 ag- 

nd: nd: ‘water’ / CCh 

31 ‘sand* 

Om *say- 

sfCy), Copt so(uou )/WCh 

<N 

00 

Bd ?deraatj GS *?Arr-j 
Sd *?ir (r) - 

i yr ‘field’ (?)/ ECh 

33 ‘sky’ 

Ag *saR-, Om * s Ar- 

d:.t 

34 " 

Bd bir/le 

by: 

35 ‘smoke’ 

Om *g’ug- 

sd.t ‘fire’, Copt sa-t(e) 
/CCh 

36 ‘spring* 

Om *?Tn- 

hnuu 

37 ‘star’ 

GS, Sd *hurg- 

? uurs ‘to bring daylight’/ 

CCh 

CO 

00 

GS *bakkal-, Om *bakuR- 

bk: ‘morning* 

39 ‘stone* 

Bd aoiej Ag *ab-j 

GS *?eb- 

I b: ‘pebble for a game’ 

40 ‘water’ 

Bd yam 

i m ‘sea’ / CCh 

41 " 

SA 1 ay 


42 " 

? Bd mu 7 ‘liquid’, Ag 
*mauj-j GS *maH ( i ) - 

mai, my, Copt moouu, mam 
/WCh, CCh 


VI. Time 


1 ‘day’ 

GS *73^-, Om ^ha^- 

Vd ‘sun’/ WCh, CCh 

2 " 

GS *ma 1 ( 1 ) -, Sd *ba 1 1 - 

m:, ty ‘Sun and Moon’ / 
WCh, CCh 

3 " 

A la?oo, Wr *le?- 

r<r ‘sun’/WCh 

4 ‘evening’ 

Bd amas 

msuu.t ‘supper* 

5 " 

Bd humnay, Ag *ki man-, 
Om *kam(m) -an- 

knm.t ‘darkness’ 

6 ‘morning’ 

SA bera, GS, Sd *bar (r) - 

b:h ‘to rise (of the sun)’ 

7 " 

Om *?omar(A)s- 

msr i uu 
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8 ‘time* 

Ag*?imarij S amaana. 

myn ‘today’/CCh 


GS *?im[ i ]n- 


9 ‘time. 

Sd *saff- 

ZP 

occasion’ 




VII. Culture and spiritual life 


1 ‘belt’ 

GS *sAb-, Sd *sib- ‘rope’ 

sp ‘kind of rope’ / ECh 

2 ‘clothes’ 

SA sara 

sr, t 

1 

Bd douua, S doobaa 

db ‘gather’ 

4 ‘door* 

Ag *biRR- 

? uib:.t ‘opening’/WCh 

5 ‘door, hole 

Om *p/p’i ng- 

pnfy.t ‘door-lock*/WCh, 

CCh 

6 ’butter’ 

Bd simma^ Wr *sinan- 

smy ‘cream’/WCh, Ech 

7 ‘fence’ 

Bd kaleeb, Ag *kaRRapp 

k:b 

8 " 

Bd eseer 

s:. t 

9 ‘house’ 

GS *gur-j Om *goRR- 

dry i tuu ‘part of the 
house’/WCh, ECh 

10 ” 

GS Sd *mi n- 

mn(k’b) ‘(cool) room’/ 

WCh 

11 ” 

GS *90?-, Om *k§ 7 - 

did: ‘building before a 
temple’/CCh 

12 ‘leather 

sack’ 

*Bd sek w a 

s:k’ ‘sack’ 

13 ‘meal of 

grain* 

Ag ^basaoi-j S busa, 

GS *bas-, Om *bu[ss]- 

bs 'bread'/WCh, ECh 

14 ‘mind’ 

GS *man- 

mn, t ‘way, manner’ 

15 ‘peace* 

GS *nag- 

nd.t ‘protection’ / WCh 

hkesehi 

Sd *mor- 

mr ‘hoe’ / ECh 

17 ‘ring’ 

GS *dub- 

dbn / WCh 

18 ” 

A naujaaj S nafj 

GS *nap- 

nf 


17 1 * 






























































19 ‘stick* 

SA 711 oo, GS *7ul -j 

Om *7uR- 

i::,t ‘bough* 

20 ‘thread* 

Bd hayid-., GS *hodd- 

hntt, t(?)‘rope* 

21 ‘wall’ 

A scibsab 

sbty / WCh, CCh 

22 ‘war’ 

GS, Sd *fol - 

hruuyuj 


VIII. ACTIONS 


1 ‘add’ 



2 ‘beat* 

Ag *tay ( A)s~, Om * t Ts- 

‘break’ 

ts: ‘stump’ / WCh, CCh 

3 M 

GS *haw- 

huuy / CCh 

4 ‘bend* 

A guub 

gb / ECh 

5 ‘blow’ 

Ag *fig-, Sd, Om *pug- 

pd- ‘incense’ / WCh, CCh 

6 ‘bury* 


hm:g ‘cover’ / ECh 

7 " 

GS *dug-j Om *duk- 

dgy ‘hide’ / WCh, CCh 

8 ‘climb’ 

S f or j A fSr, Sd *furr-. 

f: y ‘lift’ / ECh 

9 ‘come* 

Bd y 1 -j Om *yA- 

1 y /CCh, ECh 

10 ” 

Om *uua?- 

1 uj / WCh, CCh, ECh 

11 " 

SA GS *mAt- 

nmt ‘walk’ / WCh 

12 ‘die’ 

GS x mu t- 

m(ui) t / WCh, CCh, ECh 

13 ‘dig’ 

GS *boi — 

b : ‘hoe’ / WCh, ECh 

14 ‘do, make’ 

Ag *71 s/s-. SA Is-, 

Sd *7As- 

s(?)‘work‘ / CCh, ECh 

15 ‘drink’ 

SA *TAb-, GS *7abb, 

Sd *hab- 

b‘b c ‘drink’ / ECh 


Bd deei—, A da7ar-, GS 
*dayi—, Om *daRR- 

dr 

17 ‘eat’ 

Bd tiyu ‘feed*, Om *ta?- 

t: ‘bread’/WCh, CCh, ECh 

i— • 

00 

& 

<< 

Bd fir-, Ag *piR(R)-, 

Om *pyaRR- 

P : /WCh, CCh, ECh 

»—• 
CO 

CTQ 

< 

Ag *? i uu-j Om *?uuu- 

: uj , t ‘gift’ 

20 ‘go away’ 

Ag *pit(t)- 

ptpt ‘walk’/ WCh, CCh 
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21 " 

Bd bay-, A ba-., GS 
*baH, Sd *ba?-, Om *ba7- 

by: / WCh, CCh 


Bd barij SA *bar- 

7 b : ‘bring* / WCh 

23 " 

Bd am-lt-j Sd *?am- 

:mm / WCh, CCh, ECh 

24 ‘guard* 

GS, Sd *7eg- 

9 d ‘be cared of 

25 ‘kill* 

GS, Sd, *k’al - 

k 7 n /WCh, CCh 

26 " 

Om *7wa|- 

ujd9 ‘slaughter’ / ECh 

27 u 

Wr *bog- 

npd, pg: ‘slaughter’/WCh, 
ECh 

28 ‘last’ 

GS *tui— 

tr ‘time* 

29 ‘look, see’ 

Bd reh-, Sd *1AH- 

rh ‘know’ / WCh 

o 

CO 

Ag *k’uuaRR-j GS *k 7 oll- 

k’:k’: /ECh 

31 " 

Ag *mTRR-, Om *maRR- 

m!: 

32 ‘lower* 

Bd nu7-, Ag *na?- 

nny ‘bend’ / WCh 

33 ‘mix’ 

Bd saauui 

sb / WCh 

34 ‘open’ 

Bd pakak-, Ag *pakak-., 

SA f ak- 

fk ‘be void’ 

35 ‘pierce, 
dig’ 

GS *hur- 

hr ‘tomb’ / WCh, ECh 

36 ‘pile’ 

GS * turn- 

tm ‘be full’ / WCh 

37 ‘put’ 

Bd uuuda?- 

uud (y) 

38 ‘reach’ 

Ag *ga?-, SA gay, GS *gay 

uudy ‘send’ / CCh, ECh 

39 ‘rise’ 


k: ’be high’ / WCh, CCh 

40 ‘run’ 

Ag *buk, S bukaa ‘flighl 
GS *bak 7 -, Om *bik 7 - 

’, bt / WCh 

41 " 

GS *ti 7- 

nt: /CCh, ECh 

42 " 

GS, Om *ya7- 

i: ‘walk’ / WCh 

43 ‘seek’ 

S guur-, A goor-, GS *k 

’or d9r / WCh, CCh 

44 ‘slaughter* 

Ag *s(a?)uk-j Om *suk(k 

)- sksk ’spllt’/WCh, ECh 

45 ‘smell’ 

S si in-j Om sTn 

sn /CCh 

46 ‘sow’ 

Om *sok- 

sty /WCh, CCh 
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47 " 

Sd *wT t’ 

11 ‘barley’ 

48 ‘spit* 

Bd tuf-, GS *tuf- 

tf / WCh, CCh, ECh 

49 ‘spy’ 

Sd *dap- 

dp ‘taste’ / WCh 

50 ‘steal* 

Wr *kereH 

t:y ‘rob* / WCh, CCh 

51 ‘swear* 

Ag *caR- 

sr ‘predict’/WCh, CCh, 

ECh 

52 ‘take’ 

Ag *?a2(2)-, GS *?ad-j 

Sd *?ad- 

d? ‘catch’ / CCh 

53 ‘take, have 

SA ab-it-j Sd *7ab- 

7:b ‘present’ / WCh 

54 ‘tell, say* 


In/ WCh, ECh 

55 M 

Om *t( 7 )ah[u]- 

ty: ‘shout’/ CCh 

56 " 

Om *uuA7- 

‘call’ / CCh, ECh 

57 " 

Bd hay-j GS, Sd *hay- 

i hy ‘call’/CCh 

58 ” 


i y ‘Spruch’ / CCh, ECh 

59 ‘touch* 

Bd tah/g- 

tkk, tktk ‘grasp’/WCh, 

CCh 

60 ‘walk, go’ 

S-ad-j GS *?ad, Sd 
*?had’-, Om *?ad- 

i:d/WCh 

61 " 

GS *(n)ann- 


62 " 

GS *xam-j Sd *ham-j 

Om ham 

i hm ‘walk slowly’ / CCh 

63 ‘wear’ 

Ag *syay- 

sy : ‘part of clothing'/ 

WCh, CCh 


IX. States and qualities 


1 " 

Bd 7an-, Ag, S *7An-, 

Sd *yon- 

uun 

2 ‘be angry’ 

Om *k 7 and- 

k 7 ndj dnd / CCh 

3 ‘be bad* 

Bd ^eeha, Om *ge?- 

duu / CCh 

4 ‘be black’ 

Ag *c 7 aRRAk- 

snk ‘dark’ 

5 " 

GS, Sd *gamb- 

d?b ‘make black’ 
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6 " 

Wr *kumm- 

km 

7 ‘be blind’ 

GS, Sd *bal 1 Wr *pal 

1- br, Copt b(e)lle 

8 ‘be born’ 

Om *k 7 on- 


9 ‘be clear’ 

Bd yi?- 

i : h . uu ‘light* 

10 ‘be enough 

Ag *?ak 7 k 7 - 

: h ‘trefflich* 

11 ‘be full’ 

A migi, GS *mig- 

md ‘deep* 

12 ‘be good’ 

SA ma/eV-, Om *ma?- 

m:T,t ‘right’ / WCh, ECh 

13 ‘be hungry 

Ag *naHab- 

E5KSSSHH8HHH 

14 ‘be ill’ 

Bd le/ah-j S lahu- 

nh:, t ‘heart illness’/WCh 

15 " 

Ag *kab- 

khb ‘make ill’ / CCh 

16 ‘be open’ 

Bd nagaal, GS *nugul- 

ngy ‘open’ 

17 ‘be small’ 

Ag *kuii t-j Om *k’ut’t’- 

kt(t) /WCh, CCh 

18 ” 

GS *nin-, Om *nin- 

nn ‘child’ / WCh, ECh 

19 " 

Ag *?i-t 7 in-j GS *t 7 inr 

tny ‘weak’ 

20 ‘be strong’ 

Ag *kikkin- 

k 7 ny 

21 ‘be thirsty’ 

GS *d’eb-j Sd *t’eb- 

ndb ‘drink’ 

22 ‘be white’ 

SA Vado, GS *?az- 

hd 

23 ‘best’ 

Ag *f iR-, S feer ‘right 

measure’ 

nfr ‘good, best’ 

24 ‘burn’ 

Bd balol-j S bold- 

brbr ‘boil’ / WCh 

25 ‘dawn’ 

Bd, SA maah- 

imy.t ‘Sonnenauge* 

26 ‘defecate’ 

GS *H§p— 

uuh : 

27 ‘drizzle’ 

GS *tih- 

sty ‘sprinkle’ / WCh 

28 ‘flow' 

S da da ‘rainy season’, Sd 

*dad- 

i : d , t ‘dew’ / WCh 

29 ‘hear’ 

Ag, Om *wazz- 


o 

CO 

Ag *?ak’-, GS *?ok-, Sd 

*TAk- 

?d, ’hear’ 

31 " 

Ag *?§Ri [k’]-j GS *?arek 

k- Vrk 7 ‘understand* 

32 " 

SA dag-, Sd *c!a/eg- 


33 ‘lack’ 


by ‘not’ / WCh, ECh 

34 ‘live’ 

Bd haay-, SA hay- 

h:w ‘life’/ CCh, ECh 
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35 ‘perish* 

Om *tah- 

htht ‘be lost’ / WCh, CCh 

36 ‘play’ 

Bd bool-, A abal- 

i b: ‘dance* 

37 " 

Ag *?i-ujaR- 

w:r ‘dance’ 

38 ‘rain’ 

GS *da?- 

uudh ‘pour’ / WCh 

39 ‘shine* 

GS *balag- 

brg 

40 ‘sleep’ 

Om *Rat- 


41 " 

GS *nTn- 

? n ‘spend time*/WCh, 

ECh 

42 ‘think’ 

GS *mod- 

mduu ‘word, speech’/WCh, 
CCh, ECh 


The above list, together with the data presented earlier in 
Position of Cushitic and with the still unpublished materials 
concerning Chadic-Egyptian lexical cognates, seems to bear a few 
unexpected implications. Although we are still in great need of 
comprehensive information on how Cushitic, Chadic, and Egyptian 
relate to Semitic and Berber, it is now conceivable that Cushitic, 
Chadic, and Egyptian once formed a separate knot of the Afro-Asiatic 
taxonomic tree. The main proof is certainly the above list of Cushitic- 
Egyptian-Chadic lexical cognates as well as these of Cushitic-Chadic, 
Cushitic-Egyptian, and Chadic-Egyptian parallels. This family within 
the Afro-Asiatic phylum may be called Central for lack of a better term. 

What has been said earlier on specific Chadic-Egyptian lexical 
relations (in contrast with a relatively small number of Cushitic- 
Egyptian separate isoglosses) leads us to believe that a North-Central 
(Chadic-Egyptian) group may be postulated as an intermediate stage of 
divergence of the Central Afro-Asiatic family. The corresponding tree 
will be: 
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Central Afrasian 


PBd 




GS Wr Sd WCh (Masa) CCh ECh 


[See page 204 for key to language families.] 
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ON CHADIC-EGYPTIAN LEXICAL RELATIONS 


Vladimir Orel and Olga Stolbova 


The present paper deals with the problem of Chadic-Egyptian 
lexical parallels, a problem of great interest from the point of 
view of ancient dialectal structure within the Afrasian phylum. It 
was long ago supposed that Chadic and Egyptian are closely related 
to each other. However, this Judgement has been based more on gene¬ 
ral considerations and a few reliable common words than on a total 
revision of the existing Chadic and Egyptian vocabularies. It is 
exactly this kind of work that the authors of the present paper 
have tried to perform. The Egyptian lexical stock (as it is descri¬ 
bed in the Erman - Grapow dictionary) has been confronted with 
Chadic data collected by O.V.Stolbova (West Chadic data are partly 
published; Central and East Chadic vocabularies exist in files 
only). The result presented below is about 1,100 Egyptian-Chadic 
cognates, a word-stock that could not be reasonably expected be¬ 
fore the work was started. It shows exceptionally close and inti¬ 
mate ties that once must have connected Chadic and Egyptian so that 
an idea of isolating Chadic and Egyptian within Afrasian as a spe¬ 
cific family or group seems fairly tempting. It is not only the 
number but also the semantics of the list below covering various 
domains of bodily and spiritual activities and of everyday life 
that make us believe the common Egyptian-Chadic word-stock to be an 
essential proof corroborating the existence of an Egyptian-Chadic 
branch of the Afrasian phylum. 

The list below is semantically structured; unfortunately only 
reconstructions of Chadic words can be adduced so as not to extend 
the paper beyond reasonable limits. We hope, however, that in futu¬ 
re we shall have a possibility to publish the Chadic-Egyptian list 
of cognates unabridged. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13 . 
Ik. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18. 


wch 


* adder' *kar- 

’ animal' 

'antelope' 

'baboon * 

' bat' 

* beast' 

' bird ' 

*yadi- 


*ya 9 a- 

*mun- 

*ray- 


CCh 

ECh 

Fauna 

*bwag- 

*mw'i 9 a 


*n-kwi- 

*n§Vb- 

*sim- 

*'ayw- 

*kuy- 

*kway- 

'hawk' 


*dyaw- 
*bya*- 


♦jwar- 
*sisi- 


*byang- 

*gir- 



Eg 


lkr.w 'k.of snake' 
bg 'biting animal' 
mi 
dbn 

kyw 'monkey' 
s j hmw 

hyw 'angry animal' 
ky 

idw 'k. of bird' 
b*h 

zwrw.t 'k.of bird' 
ssj *k. of bird' 
bng 'k. of bird’ 
gry 

wy^.t 'k. of bird’ 

mnw.t ' dove' 

rhy.t 'k. of bird' 


l8l 



19. *pyar- p c r.t ’poultry* 


1 small 
bird * 


20 . 

* buffalo* 


*mwanH- 


mn f . t * cow * 

21 . 

* bull' 



- 

md.t * cattle * 

22 . 




♦labay- 

nb.t * cow* 

23* 



*mar- 


mr.t * cow * 

24. 



*|ib- 


db c 

25. 


*war- 



wr- 

26 . 

* cattle * 


“Kfar- 


? nfr.t * cow * 

27. 

* cobra' 

*rwaH- 



r£ 'snake’ 

28 . 

* cock * 



♦gVray- 

gry ’poultry’ 

29* 



*ngul- 


ngjy *k. of bird* 

30. 


*guni- 



dndn ’poultry* 

31. 

* cow * 

*nugiH- 



ngj.w * bull’ 

32. 

* crocodile * 



%ar- 

mry. t 

33. 

* dog ’ 

* *yar- 



whr.t *she-dog* 

34. 


*n<* aw— 



wns 'wolf* 

35. 

* donkey * 


*'asum- 


ssm.t ’horse * 

36. 


* [ 3 ]ak-. 



sk 



*syak- 




37. 

* dove * 

*bul- 


*byal- 

bn *k. of bird* 

38. 




* * abag- 

bdw *k. of bird* 

39. 

* duck ' 



♦bVnan- 

§bnn *k. of bird* 

40. 

' egg ' 


*sVt- 


Stj.t 

41. 


*sahw- 



SWl} . t 

42. 

* elephant * 



*’yalb- 

j bw 

43. 

'falcon * 


*'azam- 


sm *k. of bird* 

44. 

* fish * 

*gwasa- 


*gwas- 

ds * k. of fish' 

45. 


* bwas- 


*bus- 

bss 'k. of fish* 

46. 




*dwa- 

c dw *k. of fish' 

47. 


*tum- 



tm.t *k. of fish' 

48. 

* fly* 


* 5 !’u- 


dw.t 'k.of insect 

49. 

’ frog' 


*kir- 

*kir - 

krr 

50. 

’gazelle * 

* ban- 



hbn 

51. 

* goat * 

*Hur- 

*hur- 

* * war- 

'she-goat* 

52. 

* goat' , f. 

*wa * - 

*wa * - 


w c . ty 



'he-goat * 



53. 


* ’ uf- 

* * afaw- 


wf} p. t * sheep' 

54. 

* hawk * 


*hay- 


c hy 'k. of bird* 

55. 



*swat- 


sth 'k. of bird* 

56. 



*war- 


wn *k. of bird' 

57. 


*cya * - 



r Sj *k. of bird' 

58. 

* hen * 



*was - 

wSj.t 'poultry* 

59- 



*gya- 


dwy.t *k. of bird 

60. 


*fciy- 



ky 'birds* 

61 . 


*Hyab- 



f bw 'k. of bird* 

62 . 

* herd * 



♦mal- 

mnmn. t 

63. 


*cyah- 



shj.t 'herd of 






donkeys' 

64. 

* horse * 

♦buri- 


*b(a)war- 

ibr 'steed' 

65. 


*was- 



sw 'donkey' 

66. 

*hyppopota- 


* ’ ab- 


h^ b 


mus ' 





67. 

* leopard * 



*kiriw- 

t ^5 f lion ' 
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68 . 



*'ubwa- 


b^ 'leopard' 

69. 

* lion * 


*'uruw- 

♦'waruw- 

rw 

70. 




♦muy- 

m?y 

71. 




*Hway- 

w c . ty 

72. 



*lum- 


3m 

73. 


♦turum- 



tj and/or t^m 

74. 

'monkey' 

*fir- 

*f ir- 


nf ry 

75. 



♦ bin — 


bnw 'baboon' 

76. 


♦gagwa- 



dhdh 

77. 


♦wund- 



wdn 

78. 


* c amyan- 



*n c n 'baboon* 

79. 

'pie* 

* * ucaw- 

*cya- 


v 1 

Sj y 

80 . 

f python * 


♦wat- 


wt.t 'snake' 

81 . 



*biy- 


by^ 'holy snake' 

82 . 


*' am- 



imy 'snake' 

83. 

' ram * 


*^ur- 


zr 

84. 

'ram, goat' 

*' ar- 



iyr 

85. 

'scorpion' 


*pVt- 


pt. t 

86 . 


*gwar- 



djr.t 

87. 


*mat - 



m 3 t. t 

88 . 

'snake' 


♦ha-kaw- 

♦ha-kay- 

hky 

89. 




*hir- 

{irr 

90. 




♦' yal- 

ijr 'snake on Re's 






front' 

91. 



♦wun- 


wnwn.w.t 

92. 



♦ hVw- 


hyw 

93. 



♦si/al- 


sry. w 

94. 



*lir- 


rrw 

95. 



♦wu * - 


w c wy.t 'worm' 

96. 


♦nwa- 



n c w 

97. 


♦dum- 



dm 'worm' 

98. 

'turtle¬ 

#par- 

♦ par- 


pr 'k. of bird* 


dove ' 

'part¬ 






ridge ' 




99. 



*xwal- 


hn 'k. of bird* 

100 . 



♦wuduf- 


wdf *k. of bird' 

101 . 



*baw- 


bj 'k. of bird* 

102 . 



♦lwam- 


nm 'k. of bird' 

103. 

'vulture' 



♦sagay- 

sdh 'k. of bird* 



II. Flora 



1 . 

'acacia' 



♦wuy- 

fwy *k.of tree* 

2 . 

'beans' 

♦waran- 



Iwry.t 

3. 

'bush' 

*ba 1 u- 

*buh- 


^ 



'tree * 




4. 

'fruit' 


*£Vr- 


d?r.t * k.of fruit' 

5. 

* grain * 

*hway- 

*xay- 


ihy 'cereals' 

6 . 


♦kwam- 

♦kwam- 


kjm.wt.t 'barley' 



'peanut 1 




7. 



♦xwar- 

♦war- 

c r 'kernel' 

8 . 



♦way- 


c w 33 'bread' 

9. 



♦siyam- 


sm c y 'barley* 

10 . 


♦yala- 



Iny. t ' Ke r he I f 

11 . 

'grass' 



♦wadiy- 

dy 
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12 . 




*’inal- 

inwn *k. of plant 

13. 



*bVc- 


wbs 

14. 



*sib- 


&jb.t ’k.of plant 

15. 



* ’ af- 


c f.t ’k. of plant 

16 . 



*nwnw- 


nywyw ’k.of plant 

17. 



*hap- 


hp f k. of plant’ 

18 . 


*bV-car- 



s]r ’plant * 

19. 


*yay- 



iyh 'k. of water- 






plant ’ 

20 . 


*bawu- 



ibw ’k. of plant’ 

21 . 


*£iyaw- 



sw ’k. of plant’ 

22 . 


*miy- 



mj w.t ’stalk’ 

23. 

1 hay ' 



*syam- 

sm.w 'grass' 

24. 

' leaf 1 


*xyam- 


c hm. w 

25. 

'leaf, ear 1 

*kumwa- 

*xum- 


kmh ’leaf’ 

26 . 

’millet’ 

*yar- 

*yar- 

*yar- 

"iry.t ’corn as an 





’grain ' 

offer’ 

27. 



*m (V)swa- 


msy ’k.of grain* 

28 . 



*sayar- 


sr.t ’barley * 

29. 

' ocra ' 


*xat- 


htyw ’cereals' 

30. 

'peanut' 



♦nipir- 

npr ' cereals’ 

31. 

* seed ' 


*’ir?- 


rdrd 'cereals' 

32. 

’tree’ 



*sVw- 


33. 


*rway- 



wry.t * trees’ 

34. 


*sur- 



s c r * forest’ 

35. 

'tree, 

*cah- 

*^ah- 


d c c 'bough' 


part of’ 

’ stick’ 




36. 

’yams * 

*'wam- 



c m c m 'cereals' 



III. 

Human beings 


1 . 

* boy ’ 

* * ya’y- 

♦xway- 


c< y 'child' 

2 . 



*gwan- 


d, nw ’young people 

3. 

'brother' 

*sin- 


*syan- 

sn 

4. 

’ chief ’ 


*bay- 


by.ty ’king of 






the Lower Egypt 

5. 

’child’ 



*may- 

mh 

6 . 




*kya’- 

tj 

7. 





c dd 'child,cub* 

8 . 



*£ug- 


sd.ty, swgj 

9. 


*hinan- 



nhn 

10 . 

* enemy’ 



*swab- 

sby.t 'enmity' 

11 . 

'family' 

♦danH- 



dny. t 

12 . 

’maid, ser¬ 

* *ay- 



f h . t 


vant ' 





13. 

’male' 

♦ray- 



rhy.t 'men' 

14. 

' man * 

*^a-fi- 

*§a- 

*sjwa.-/*gi 

z W 

15. 



* day- 


id.w ’mankind’ 

16 . 



*w[a]s- 


wjs.t ’men' 

17. 



*raur- 


mr.w 'people' 

18 . 


*das - 



ds 'person' 

19 . 


*lat- 



nty. w 

20 . 


*wan- 



wnny.w 'people' 

21 . 

'mother' 

%aH- 

%ah- 


mw. t 

22 . 

’people’ 



*kaw- 

tjy 'man' 
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23. 

* slave f 

*bi*yak 

*byak- 


bjk ’servant’ 

24 . 


*m T ar- 

*mVr- 


mr. t 

23. 


*bwau- ya- 



wbj ’servant* 

26 . 


*mwan- 



mnh 

27. 

* son * 

*wun- 

*xwan- 


hwn 




’ sister’ 



28 . 



*n-§ay- 


z? 

29. 

* son-in-law * 



*mwan- 

mnw ’son* 

30. 

’ woman * 



**yaraw- 

Irw. t 

31. 


* * am- 


im^ . t 

32. 

’young man* 



%as-ay- 

ms ’child* 


IV. 

Parts and 

functions of the body 

1 . 

’arm, wing’ 

*h-gan- 



dnh ’wing* 

2 . 


*fcapVt- 



hpt 

3. 

’back' 


*5&h- 


dd ’spine’ 

4. 

* beard ’ 

*mart- 



mrt ’chin’ 

5. 

* blood * 



*k(a)war- 

tr 

6 . 


* 3 in- 



zn-f 

7. 

* body * 

*gi-k- 

# 3 a(w)- 

* 3 !- 

d. t 

8 . 



*w[a] 3 - 


wjd.w ’flesh’ 

9. 

* bone ' 

*h-kas- 

*n-kwas- 

*kas- 

ks 

10 . 



*hay- 



11 . 


• #, ar- 

*hat- 


ht ’elbow' 

12 . 

' bottom,back 


*har- 

c r. t 

13. 



♦suxwa- 



14. 



*3U - 


z 'i . w 

15. 

’brain’ 


♦’yaiis- 


jys 

16 . 



*tibin- 


tbn 

17. 

* breast * 



*ku[b]- 

k§ b. t 

18 . 

* breast, 

*’warud- 



irt.t ’milk’ 


milk’ 





19. 

’calf’ 

*pVHac/s 



hp^ ’ankle' 

20 . 

’chin’ 


*guy- 


wgy.t ’jaw' 

21 . 

* crop * 

*bulya’- 



b c n.t ’bird's 






neck' 

22 . 

’ ear * 


*sim- 

*swam- 

sm.t 'ears' 

23. 




* * udun- 

Idn 

24 . 

* excrements' 

*Hyas- 


*’is- 

hs 

25. 



#bu-/*’ub- 


bw. t 

26 . 

' eye ’ 

*yir- 

*’ir-/ 

* * ir- 

Ir.t 




*yil- 



27. 

'face' 


*hir- 


hr 

28 . 

* feather' 

*swa- 



£w. t 

29. 

'finger * 


fcb-^yab- 


db ’ 

30. 

'foot * 



*tab- & 

tbs 





♦say- 


31. 

* foot,leg' 

* ’ asin- 

* * asin- 

* ’ asin- 

sn.wy 'two feet’ 

32. 


*yu ’ - 

*’ya- ’hip 

t 

iw c 

33. 


*hV-cum- 

*syam- 


sm* ’falcon’s leg 

34. 


*war- 

*wir- ’knee* 

w c r 'hip* 

35. 


*sVk/g- 

*sig- 


sdj 

36. 


*kap- 



kp 

37. 

* front' 



* ' want- 

hnt * face * 
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38. 

* hair ' 



♦'alay- 

i^yw ’plait* 

39. 


♦suma- 



smjj 

40. 

’hand, arm’ 


*dyah- 


d 

41. 


♦ sar- 



hsr 

42. 

* head’ 

*hV- 



hj ’occiput’ 

43. 

* heart’ 


♦nub-,*lib *lub-/ 

ib 




* stomach’ 

♦ * ulb- 


44. 


*’V-dur- 


*dur- 

fdr 





’middle * 


45. 



♦xay- 


h* . ty 

46. 



*'un- 


hn ’belly’ 

47. 

’ hip ’ 



*taw- 

tw? . t 'leg* 

48. 




♦pa’ud- 

Pad ’knee’ 

49. 


*k/£i 



ty ty 

50. 

’horn’ 



*dub- 

db 

51. 

’lungs’ 

*fuf- 

*fuf- 


Wfj 

52. 

’meat * 

♦ * ar- 



iwr 

53- 

’milk’ 



*si*- 

St).W 

54. 

•neck* 

*rag- 



iz.t ’gullet 

55. 

’nose’ 

*HVcin- 

*cin- 

♦syan- 

sn ’to smell 

56. 



♦ cir- 


sr. t 

57. 

* penis * 



*gwa- 

d. t 

58. 



♦xumun- 


hnn 

59- 

’saliva * 


*nyah- 


nh 'to spit* 

60 . 

’shoulder’ 


*ka' - 


k* h 

61 . 


♦Hapuc- 



hps ’arm’ 

62 . 

'side’ 



♦turay- 

itr.ty ’both 






des ’ 

63. 

’skin * 

*lat- 


*’u-lVt- 

ntnt 

64. 




*dar- 

dhr 

65. 

* spleen * 

*1 [y] ap- 



npj 'gut' 

66 . 

’stomach * 


*kab- 

*kab- 

ka b 'gut' 





* lung * 


67. 

* tail * 


♦gwar- 


dr.t ’trunk' 

68 . 

* throat’ 

♦wuya- 

*way- 


iwj y. t 



’neck * 




69. 


♦qaqwa- 




70. 

’vein’ 

*tir- 


*tyar- 

wtr 'blood* 

71. 

’wing’ 

*£ab- 



sbh. t 



V. Natural phenomena 


1 . 

* ashes * 

♦buwt- 

*but- 

*but- 

wbd ’to burn 

2 . 



*lVb- 


nby 

3- 


♦muyun- 



mn.w 'embers 

4. 


*twak- 



tka 'to burn 

5. 


* * a-twa * - 



t§ . w 

6 . 

’clay’ 



*gab- 

gbb ’earth' 

7. 


♦piyah- 



phj.t ’field 

8 . 

’ cloud * 

*Hyab- 


♦’ub-ay- 

w*b.t ’sky’ 

9. 


* * ari- 

*' ir- 


€ ry.t 'sky' 

10 . 



♦ samb- 


snb.t ’sky* 

11 . 


♦kwabVH- 



kbh.w ’sky' 

12 . 


*liw- 



nw.t * sky’ 

13. 


*luf- 



nfy 'mist* 
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14. 

* coast’ 


♦pyalan- 


npr. t 

15. 


*gab- 



wdb 

16 . 


*gac- 



gs 

17. 

* coast,edge * 

*hyaf- 



hfjj.t 

18 . 

’ desert* 

*gay- 


*gay- 

d c * to be deser¬ 






ted* 

19. 

* dirt’ 


*sut- 

*sit- 

s^ t 

20 . 


*rab- 


*rab- 

■Inbw 

21 . 



*ba ' - 


c bw 

22 . 



*si - 


s% . w * dung ' 

23. 

* dust * 



♦’usVs- 

zz. w 

24 . 

* earth * 



♦sinya- 

syn ’clay* 

25. 




*sid- 

st^ ’field*. sdy 

26 . 



*xay- 


€ h.t ’field* 

27. 



*tVn- 


i.wtn 

28 . 


*swa* - 



£*y ’sand* or sh. 






’field* 

29. 


*yali- 



iyr ’field* 

30. 


*ram- 



rmrm.t 

31. 

* fertile 



♦gyad- 

ddj * to make fer¬ 


soil f 




tile * 

32. 

1 fire ’ 


* f aw(aw)- 

* * uw- 

wj w^ . t 

33. 


#tu'ya- 


♦ta'u- 

t?w ' heat 1 

34 • 


*wut- 

*xwat- 


hwt 

35. 



*gwan- 


dndn.t 

36. 



* * a-fu * - 


P c w 

37. 



*'ax- 


i h. t 

38. 

f hail• 


*^alay- 


^ny.t ’Hagelwet- 






ter * 

39. 

* lake * 

*wVr- 



w*r.t ’Gewasser* 

40. 

* light’ 


*but- 


bd ’to shine* 

41. 


*ban-H- 



wbn * to shine* 

42. 


*kVnH- 



thn ’to shine’ 

43. 


*cyar- 



ssr *to shine* 

44. 

* lightning ’ 


*ZVw- 


sw ’light* 

45. 



*buw- 


(w)bh ’to shine* 

46. 


♦winan- 



wny ’light* 

47. 

’ moon f 


*kiy- 

*kway- 

khy 

48. 


*6aHur- 



s*r ’name of a 






constellation’ 

49. 

* mountain * 



*kyas- 

h|s ’mountainous 






area' 

50. 



♦mway- 


c m5 ’stone* 

51. 

* pit* 

*cad[d]- 



Sd.t ’spring,wei: 

52. 

1 place ’ 

*bayi- 

*m-ba - 

*ba * - 

bw 

53. 


*ray- 

*ri f - 



54. 


5tCyi ♦ - 



u.t 

55. 


*dam- 



dmy 

56. 

* rain * 

*bun- 

*bwan- 

*bun- 

b*n ’Gewasser am 



* pond * 



Himmel ’ 

57. 



*pi*a c - 

*pya* - 

Pj 1 .t ’Gew&sser 






am Himmel* 

58. 


*&am- 

*sam- 


sym ’mist* 

59. 


*kar- 

*kur- 


krr ’cloud* 



* cloud * 



* 
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60 . 



*biy- 


byj 'Gewasser am 






Himmel' 

61 . 

1 river f 

* * asj- 

*'*3- 


c d 'Gewasser* 

62 . 


*kwan- 

hnw 'spring,well 

63. 



*'irya- 


f ry.t 'Gewasser' 

64. 



*sin- 


sn 'sea' 

65- 



*min- 


myn.t 'Gewasser' 

66 . 


♦sirya- 



srh 'rivulet' 

67. 

' salt* 

*Ham- 

*xwam- 


hm 3 . t 

68 . 


*'was- 



§ 'sea* 

69. 

’sand * 


*tya * - 

*tiy/w- 

tj 'earth* 





'clay' 


70. 



*ka' i- 


kjh 'earth' 

71. 



*xas- 


h§ s • t ' desert' 

72. 


*swa'- 



sw. t 

73. 


*say- 



& c y 

74. 


*nyas- 



ns 

75. 


#fwa 



f j.t 'dust' 

76. 

'sky * 

*ruw- 

* *irw- 

*ra - 

rw 

77- 




*was - 

wsh. t 

78. 



*'af- 


p.t, ip.t 

79. 



♦halay- 


h^y 

80 . 


*»ar- 



c ry 

81 . 


*har- 



hr. t 

82 . 


*ba * - 



byj 

83. 

'spring, 

, well' 


♦byan- 

wbn 

84. 

'star' 



*hVyVr- 

hry.w 'stars' 

85. 

' stone' 

*' ay- 


*'way- 

hi 





'rock' 


86 . 


*gyaw- 

*xwa* - 


c 3-t 

87. 


*haki- 

*haku- 


ht 

88 . 



*kwa' - 


ikw 'quarry* 

89- 


♦daH- 



dh.w.t 'stone 






block' 

90. 


*'adyan- 



dny 

91. 

' sun' 



*daw- 

'Sun-god* 

92. 



*'ajj- 


4 d 

93. 



*sya - 


£w 

94. 



*lad- 


ndy 'Sun-god' 

95. 


*ri ' - 



r c 

96. 


*£in- 



? sn.wy 'sun and 






moon * 

97. 


*bwa'- 



b c 'Sun-god' 

98. 


#lam- 



imy.t 'sun-disc* 

99. 


*lib- 



nb 

100 . 

' wind' 



*ma* ay- 

mj r . w 

101 . 




*' was- 

hsy 'coldness' 

102 . 



*haway- 


h* c 

103. 


♦ruwVn- 



iwn 

104. 


♦kay- 



w 

105. 


♦syam- 



sym 'mist* 

106 . 

' water' 

*('a)mbi- 


*mbwa - 

by^ 'Gewasser am 






Himmel' 

107. 


%a' - 

*ma'i-/ 


mw, my 


*ma' u- 
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108 . 




♦ ' u- 

w 3 w 


109. 



*yam- 


im • 

sea • 

110 . 



♦yawin- 


£wny 

*Gewasser * 



VI 

. Time 




1 . 

•day' 


*'yaraw- 

*’yariy- hrw 






* noon' 



2 . 



♦ n-i£a* - 

♦n-ga' - 

c d ' 

sun * 

3. 


♦wun-, 

♦wan - 


wnw 

• Sun-god• , 



*yi-wun- 



iwnw id. 

k . 




♦wal - 

w c . t 

• sun-disc• 

5. 




♦daw(ay)- 

dwj y 

. t 

6 . 




♦yam- 

imy 

* sun-disc ' 

7. 




♦yatin- 

i tn 

• sun' 

8 . 



♦ *am(V)d- 


mdy 

'Sun-god' 

9. 



♦bya^- 


bzy 

• Sun-god• 

10 . 


♦myan- 


imny 

' Sun-god' 

11 . 

• evening• 


♦riy- 


r(w)h(J ) 

12 . 



♦sa(s) - 


s£y. 

t 

13. 



♦HV-wag- 


wh 


Ik. 

•morning' 

*syan- 


♦ san- 

? sn 

.wy 'sun and 






moon ' 

15. 



♦buk- 


bkj 


16 . 



♦mVdiy- 


mdy 

'Sun-god' 

17. 

• night' 



♦'i-nyan- 

nn 


18 . 




♦kin- 

knh. 

w 'darkness' 

19. 

•time’ 


♦ ri - 


rr 


20 . 



♦lir- 


nry 

'moment' 

21 . 


* * i » - 



i.t 


22 . 

* today * 


♦•unya- 


in 


23. 

'tomorrow * 


♦ T wad - 


dw^ . 

w 'morning' 

2k. 

'year * 


♦ ' wanw- 


nw ' 

time ' 

25. 

'yesterday ' 


♦'away- 


hjwy 

'evening' 



VII. Culture and spiritual life 



1 . 

• apron * 



♦n-dag- 

idg 

*k. of dress 

2 . 



♦bas-ay- 


hbs 

'dress' 

3. 

* arrow' 


♦xaf- 


hf 


3a. 

'barn' 

♦Hban- 



hbn 


k. 

• basket' 

♦kaba- 



kb ' 

vessel ' 

5. 

'boat• 



♦kur- 

kr 


6 . 




♦turt- 

trt 

'ship * 

7. 




♦bur- 

br ' 

k. of Nubian 






ship' 

8 . 



♦kwamb- 


kbn 

'ship' 

9. 



♦ lum- 


iwm 

'k. of ship' 

10 . 


♦sik- 



sk. ty ' k. of shi] 

11 . 

• bow ’ 

*ri(n ) k- 

♦rVg (ay)- 


rwd. 

t ' bow-strin; 

12 . 




♦dyas- 

z 

* bow-string' 

13. 



*ris - 


ryz 

'bow-string' 

Ik. 

'calebasse’ 

♦kwaka- 

♦kwa-kwa- 


11 ' 

vessel' 

15. 



♦wul- 


wr- 

'vessel * 

16 . 

'cemetery * 


♦yas- 


lz ' 

tomb' 
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17- 

' cloth * 


*nur- 


nhr 'k. of dress' 

18. 


♦pal- 



Pjy 

19. 

* clothes * 

♦lir- 

*lur- 

♦la'ur- 

Iry 

20 . 



♦kwas- 


kjs 'k.of clothes 

21 . 


♦ sub- 



sbby. t 

22 . 

* disaster * 

*wuy- 



ly.t ' illness' 

23- 

T farm * 

♦kaHar- 



tr c 'field* 

24. 

'fat, oil’ 


♦gi'- 

♦' yag- 

c d 

25. 


♦mwar- 

*mar(H)- 


mrh. t 

26 . 


*fidyal- 

♦fidyar- 


pdr 

27. 

’fence * 



♦ lab- 

Inb 'wall' 

28 . 




♦hiw- 

ihw 'enclosure* 

29. 



♦ za' - 


zi 'enclosure' 

30. 



♦ zal?- 


&zp 

31. 

’field’ 


*bwa' - 

♦bwa'u- 

bw^ 

32. 




*lwa'ad- 

i S d . t 

33. 



*sVx- 


sh. t 

3 a. 



*gub- 


gbb, wdb 

35. 



♦w[i]r- 


fyr 

36. 


♦ yaHi- 



c h. t 

37. 


♦ ban- 



bn. t 

38. 

'flour * 



♦ ti - 

ti 'bread * 

39. 

'food’ 



♦ha'i- 

fcj • t 

ao. 



*yar- 


ir 'to eat* 

ill. 


♦duwan- 



dwn 

il 2 . 


♦nin- 



nn 'k. of meal' 

43. 

’foot-wear' 

♦kab- 


♦kwab- 

tb.t 'sandals * 

H4. 

• ghost’ 


*ruh- 


^h 'spirit' 

45. 

'God * 



♦ra - 

r c 'Sun-god' 

46. 


♦ nan- 



nn 'Urgott' 

47. 

’gruel' 



♦ka[y]am- 

kmy 'food' 

48. 

' hoe ’ 


%un- 


hnn 

49. 


♦hwab- 

6 


hbj 'to hoe' 

50. 

'house * 

♦ bin- 

♦binH- 

♦binH- 

bhn.t * door' 

51. 



♦ya - 

♦ya' - 

"ihy 




'door' 



52. 


*wa(y)- 

♦way- 


iwy. t 

53. 




♦|a* - 

did! 'roof' 

54. 




♦ tir- 

try 'door' 

55. 



*sin- 


sn.wt 'palace' 

56. 



*mar- 


mr 

57. 



*xay- 


0 € y 

58. 



*sya' 


3 j 

59. 


*nub- 



inb 'wall' 

60 . 

* hut ’ 


*'it- 

♦'at-ay- 

t^ 'door, gate' 

61 . 

'iron' 


♦bir- 

♦ bir- 

byjj * ore * 

62 . 



*gay- 

♦gay- 

dh 'metal' 

63. 

’kerchief’ 



♦ta'way- 

t^y.t.t ' cloth' 

64. 

'knife' 

*k/qubi- 


♦ kub- 

h^b 'sickle' 

65. 




♦suw- 

fi 4 . t 

66 . 




♦das- 

ds 

67. 



*swah- 


sj h. t 

68 . 



**uxwa- 


3h~ 

69. 



♦ raw- 


iry 

70. 


♦wuk- 



wdi . t 
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71. 


♦syaf- 



zf 

72. 


*saqam- 



shm ’sword* 

73. 


*c[i]ku- 
*'yar- 



hsk. t 

74. 

* language * 

* 9 war- 



75. 

f loin-cloth * 


* 5 (y)ab- 


wdb ’cloth* 

76. 



♦fway- 


fy ’cloth* 

77. 



♦sisimar- 


ssmy 

78. 

' mat * 


*' v-^v - 


z* 

79. 



*kV-sid- 


syd 

80. 


*dawun- 



idnyw 

81 . 

’medicine * 


*nVf- 


mnf. t 

82 . 



*Hway- 


wh c .t * poison * 

83. 


*si - 



syj 

84. 

*millstone 1 

♦ 9 abun-, 

*bun- 


bnw ’stone' 



*bin- 




85- 

1 mug 1 



*nay- 

nyw ’pot* 

86 . 



♦pyal- 

♦pwali* - 

f pr.t ’mug * 

87. 

’name f 


#kwa-k(w)ay- 


88 . 

'net* 

*lunak- 



ink. t 

89. 


*sang- 



£n. w 

90. 

* pot * 


*n-kwad- 

♦kwad- 

kd 

91. 



*gal- 

*gal- 

gn.t ’vessel’ 

92. 


# 

-N 

< 

1 

♦sur- 


zwr ’crockery* 

93. 


*ba'u- 

*m-bV 1 - 


bjw, b 4 ’vessel 

94. 




♦kwakul- 

tkr ’bottle' 

95. 




*swam- 

^ 3 ni.w 'mug* 

96. 




*'ast- 

styy ’bottle* 

97. 




*’way- 

j * 4 . t ' vessel ’ 

98. 



*hanay- 


hnw 

99* 



*dibyay- 


dbh.w ’crockery 

100 . 



*dif- 


dfy ’vessel* 

101 . 



*hvj£- 


hz.t ’ bottle ' 

102 . 



♦dinay- 


dny.t 'basket* 

103. 



*sak- 


st^ ’mug' 

104. 



*syan- 


sn.w 'mug' 

105. 



*rVb- 


rb ' copper pot ’ 

106 . 



*^ir- 


idr 'vessel' 

107. 



♦fanay- 


f fn 'vessel' 

108 . 



*xa • - 


hw.t * vessel ’ 

109. 



* 9 yan- 


*n 'vessel' 

110 . 


*sya - 



s 'vessel' 

111 . 


*hab- 



hbb.t ' vessel * 

112 . 

* road 1 

*wak- 



wd l . t 

113- 

’roof* 

*mawar- 



wrm. t 

114. 


*' yar- 



hr. t 

115. 

* room ' 

*gabi '- 


*gab- 

db^ 'palace' 





* wall * 


116 . 

9 rope * 

♦jwar- 


*syari- 

wsr. t 
i zy 

*h 

117. 

118 . 


♦^way- 

#jaw- 


119. 



*sip- 

sp 'ship-rope' 

120 . 



*'isi* - 


hsi 

121 . 


*mur- 



mr 'to tie' 

122 . 


* *waru- 



wi r. t 

123. 

* sack * 



♦hwan- 

hn 
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12 a. 

1 shield* 



*kVkyar- 

kr c . w 

125 . 

* sickle * 


*sax- 


Bh.t * knife * 

126. 



* * Vxwa- 


127. 


♦kwir- 



krkr ’knife* 

128. 

* song * 



*gwad- 

dd * to sing * 

129. 

* soup * 


♦gunan- 

♦gwalan- 

gnn *k. of meal 

130. 

* spear * 


*suk- 


sk 

131. 

* stick * 


* ' umwa- 


mj w. t 

132. 



*fmV)daw- 


mdw 

133. 



♦tilay- 


twry.t 

13^. 



*zjaw- 


z^w ’twig' 

135. 


*cabar- 


sbr 1 twig * 

136. 


*caH- 



d 4 c ' twig' 

137. 


*kam- 



kmh 'twig’ 

138. 


*gwad- 



d* dd 

139. 


^al- 



iS*.t 

iao. 

* thing * 

*wyaH- 

* * ya * - 


ih. t 

lai. 



*wi s - 


i s. t 

ia2. 

* town * 


*luw- 


nw. t 

ia3. 



*hi*- 


h. t 

laa. 

* village * 


♦ya*i- 


.t ’place * 

ia$. 



* swa - 


s.t ’place * 

ia6. 


♦ bay- 



bw ’place* 

ia7. 

* witchcraft * 



*swan- 

sn.w ’magician* 


VIII. Actions 


1. 

* argue * 



*gyar- 

hrw 

* argument * 

2. 

* ask * 


*§a'- 

*’ a 3- 

dd * 

say' 

3. 



*sVpVl- 


spr 


a. 

* beat' 


*gag- 

* ’ ag- 



5 . 



*5 a - 

* * a 3 _ 

dd * 

knock with 






a 

club * 

6. 


*f ay- 



f h ’ 

destroy' 

7 . 


*sab- 



hsb 

'break * 

8. 

* begin * 

*stya f - 

*sa ’ - 

? *'yas- 

<=t D c 
s j 


9. 


*tap- 



tp ’ 

beginning' 

10. 

* bend’ 


*gub- 

*gub- 

gb 


11. 



* 3 al- 


d^ y 

' turn' 

12. 

* bite' 

*’ir- 


*hir- 

lr ’ 

eat' 

13. 


* * wacdc 



w£ f 

' eat * 

ia. 


*kik- 



kk ' 

eat' 

15 . 


*kiy- 



d^y 

* eat ' 

16 . 

* blow * 

*fayi* - 

*fya * - 

*fwa - 

nf y 

'breathe' 

17 . 




*ku ' - 

w 


18 . 



*3uyVn- 


zny 


19 . 

’boil' 


*§ar- 

* * a-^Vr- 

d ^ r 

'cook' 

20 . 




*m-bur- 

brbr 'be boiling 

21 . 

* braid' 


*ka_3- 

*kwa^- 

t_ z 


22 . 



*kanwa- 

*kwanH- 

kn 


23 . 



*cak- 


st;-{ 


2 a. 

* break * 


*wuh - 


wh-J 


25 . 



*lig- 


ngy 


26 . 


*cag- 



sd 


27. 


*tum- 



thm 

* push * 
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28. 


*qab- 



hb^ 'destroy' 

29- 

* breathe' 


*saf- 


n£p 

30. 



*nip- 


nf 'breath' 

31. 

'bring * 



*sag- 

sdS 

32. 


*yal- 



iny 

33. 

•build' 


*bV- 

*bay- 

nby 

3a. 



*ga' - 


d a , 

35. 

• burn' 

*yar- 


#yar- 

ir.t * flame' 

36. 


*hwal- 


* ? wal- 

h* 'roast' 

37. 


*fwas- 

*puc- 


wps 




* roast * 



38. 




*saw- 

nsw.t 'fire * 

39. 




*ruHVb- 

rhb 'embers' 

ixo. 




*•wag- 

jwg 'roast' 

ai. 



*ri - 


rwy 'flame* 

U2. 



*fyay- 


fy 'fire' 

a3. 


*qaru- 



hr.t 'flame’ 

aa. 


♦hwah- 



hh ' K-at ’ 

as. 

• bury' 


*mu' - 


m c h c . t ' tomb * 

a6. 



*xan- 


hnw 'tomb* 

a7. 


*hur- 



hr 'tomb * 

as. 

• call * 

* 

*yiw- 

*ya[w]- 

iw 'say* 

a9. 



*sya'- 

* ’ was - 





*speak 

much * 

50. 

• carry 1 



*dwal- 

dwn 

51. 



*kas- 


tzy 

52. 



*3Vb- 


zby 

53- 



*sin- 


syn 

5 a. 


*gu ' ay- 



dj y 

55. 

• catch • 

*cyap- 

* * warn- 

* * wam- 

htJ m , 3 mrn 

56. 


*sap- 


zp 'seize' or sph 






'catch with a 






lasso * 

57. 




♦yadaw- 

idw 

58. 



’•'jya - 


d 

59. 


*tap- 



tfy 'take away* 

60. 


*hyaH- 



*h 

61. 

* choose ’ 

*tap- 



s tp 

62. 

• clean ' 


*ba • ad- 


bd 

63. 



* twar- 


twr 

6a. 

* climb, 

*c aw- 

♦sa’i- 

* swa * i - 

swy 


rise ’ 





65. 


*' yar- 

*• war- 


2*r 

66. 


*ka ' - 

*kwa • - 


sk^ 

67. 




*par- 

pry 

68. 




*fay- 

fJy 

69. 




*• ukya- 

ijk 

70. 


*dwan- 



dwn 

71. 


*kan- 



tny 

72. 


*Ha * - 



«b c 

73. 

' Close, 

*’ap- 

* * up- 

* 

< 

*0 

i 

hjp 'cover' 


cover ' 





7 a. 




*sVn- 

sny 

75. 


*kup- 



k j p 'cover oneself 

76. 


* n am - 
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imn 'cover' 



77. 


*saHat- 



sstj ’cover* 

78. 


*pwan- 



pn'y.t f lock 

79. 


*lubiH- 



nby 

80. 

* come * 

*da* - 

*dwa * - 

#dyay- 

dy- ’go’ 

81. 


*ya f wa- 

*ya ’ - 

♦ya * - 

ly 

82. 


*nda f - 


* * undya- 

hnd ’go* 





* come in* 


83. 


*^aw- 

*gu - 


z^w ’walk’ 

84 . 


*siy- 

*si - 


sysy ’hurry’ 



* return * 




85. 


*§aq- 



zhzh ’hurry’ 

86. 


*wuta— 



swtwt ’walk’ 

87. 


* wak- 



*k 

88. 

' cook ’ 

*fuswa- 

*fwas- 


psy 

89. 


♦wadad- 

*wad- 


wdd 

90. 


*fwayil- 



Jfr 

91. 

* count ’ 

*kuni- 



tnw 

92. 

' crawl * 



*bubVr- 

bbn ’crawlinj 

93. 

* cut * 

*cawi- 

*saH/w- 

*saw- 


94. 


*dwac- 

*dVc- 

♦dyas- 

ds 

95. 


♦cwadi- 


*sad- 

s c d 



* scratch 




96. 




*’±n- 

inln 

97. 




* * (y)ag- 

*d ’hoe’ 

98. 

’ defend ' 

*kar- 



t^r 

99. 

* dig ' 

*bu^ - 

*ba - 


bj 

100. 

’dig, bury* 

*kwap- 



kjp ’hide’ 

101 . 

* divide * 



* ’ i-dinya- 

dny.t ’ part ’ 

102. 



*wal - 


w c r.t ’ part ’ 

103- 

’do, make* 

*yar- 

♦ray- 


iry 

104. 



’ build * 



105. 




*rid- 

rdy 

106. 



♦xwan- 


hn ’deed* 

107. 

* dress, 



*lVw- 

nw 


put on' 





108. 



*ka[y ] - 


1 iy 

109. 


♦du * ar- 



dr 

110. 

* drink * 


*cVm- 

*sim- 

s *m 

111. 

* drive * 



*yug- 

wdy ’ send * 

112. 



*^an- 


hn c 

113- 



*xum- 


hmy 

114. 


*cin- 



syn ’hurry’ 

115. 


*rway- 



rwy 

116. 

* eat * 

* 1 Vm- 

*ham- 

*Ham- 

*m ’swallow’ 

117. 



*sa'- 

*swa * - 

ws c ’chew’ 

118. 


♦ sum- 

*sim- 


s *m 

119- 

* encircle ’ 

*can- 



V 

sny 

120. 

’ find * 

*gam- 


*Ha-gVm- 

gmy 

121. 


*hya ’ - 



hi ’seek’ 

122. 

* finish ' 

*kyar- 

*kur-ay- 

*kar- 

kr ’end (of a 






book ) * 

123. 

’fill ' 

*hyanH- 

*hyan- 


hn c 




* full * 



124. 



*’us- 


c s% ’be full* 

125. 

* fish 1 

*wid- 



lid.t * net’ 
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126. 

* fly* 



*' wab- 

bh J 

127. 




*fa * i- 

Jpy» 

128. 




*kay- 

< hy 

129. 


^hj/ad- 



hdy 

130. 

T follow’ 


*kwat- 

ktkt ’move’ 

131. 



1 

X)' 

•H 

* 


zby * go' 

132. 

* forget * 

*ham- 

*hum- 


hmy 

133. 


*ma-mwa’- 

*maw- 


mhy 

13^. 


*taw- 



thy ’forgetful* 

135. 

'gather * 

*6vk- 

*cik- 

*suk- 

s§ £ 

136. 




*^ab- 

d(d)b 

137. 



*sawa* - 


shwy 

138. 


*garu- 



dr c 

139. 


*tvt- 



twt 

140. 

’get, re¬ 

*sap- 



V 

szp 


ceive 1 





l4l. 


*sam- 



zmi 

142. 


*gVm- 



gmy 

143- 


*suK- 



s * d 

144. 

1 give * 


*mar- 


m3 c 

145. 

’give birth* 


* * aya- 

* *iya- 

h^y *be born* 

146. 



*mwas- 


msy 

147. 



♦xwiy- 


h‘y 

148. 



#pwa*i- 


P C P c 

149. 



*m-buh- 


bh 

150. 

’go, walk* 

*may- 

*may- 

*may- 

nmy 



* return * 


* outrun * 


151. 


*patu- 

*put- 

*pVt- 

hpt or ptpt 



* go out* 

’go in* 



152. 


*sim- 

*sVm- 

*sim- 

V 

sm 



* go away 

* ’come* 

* go in* 


153. 


*hay- 

*hay- 

#ha - 

h3y ’return* 



* cross * 

* return * 



154. 


*tya’u- 

*tya * - 

*tya’u- 

tyty ’enter* 



*come in 

» 



155. 


*wa * - 

*wi * - 

*wa * - 

lw ’come’ 

156. 



**an- 

♦ * Vn- 

In 

157. 



*pay- 

*pa * - 

€ py 





* outrun’ 


158. 


*rwi’- 


*’a-rya’- 

rwy 



* enter * 




159. 


♦cyag- 

♦cagVy- 


sd^ 



’go out * 

* go in* 



160. 


*mat- 

*mat- 


nmt 

161. 




* * a * - 

D 

162. 



*hal- 


hn 

163. 



*xway- 


hwy 

164. 


*wan- 



wnwn, wny ’hurry 

165 . 





f h 

166. 

’go in’ 


#dug- 

*dug- 

dg3 ’go’ 

168. 


*qan- 



hny ' go * 

169. 

* grind * 

*ttay- 

*Ha [y ]- 


hwy * beat * 



’break’ 




170. 




* * yaz- 

hdy ’destroy* 

171. 


*nik- 



nd 
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172. 

'guard’ 



♦ga'am- 

him 


173. 

' help f 



*nug- 

nh 


17&. 

* hide' 


*tyam- 


tmm 

'close,lock 

175. 



*sad- 


sstS 


176. 



*sibVH- 


sbh 

'close,lock 

177. 



*w[a] g- 


wdg 


178. 


*lab- 



nbnb 

1 'protect' 

179. 


*dag- 



dgy 


180. 


*daq- 



dh 


181. 

' hoe * 

*mar- 


♦mar-(n.) 

mr ' 

hoe’ (n.) 

182. 




* * yag- 

c d 


183. 


*bu ' - 



bj 


18 U. 


*sak*/a- 



skj 


185. 


*caHad- 



s]d 

' dig * 

186. 

'hold 1 

♦kway- 

*kaw- 


ity 

'seize' 

187 . 


*qafu- 



hf £ 

'seize' 

188. 

f hunt' 



♦wud- 

iwd 

* catch' 

189 . 



♦nadir- 


ndr 

'catch' 

190. 



* ’.wam- 


hj m 

' catek/ 

191. 

' i ump' 

♦purya- 

*fyar- 

*par- 

pry 

'rise' 

192. 


*kwak- 



i tt 

'fly' 

193. 

• kill f 



♦dyanH- 

dn 


194- • 




*mat- 

mt ' 

murderer' 

195. 



*kyan- 


kn 


196. 



*<*amwa- 


smi 


197. 


*tuh- 



tjh 


198. 


*qab- 



hb * 


199. 

' leave ' 


*wya - 

♦wa - 

w j h 


200. 


*han- 

*nanH- 


hnn 

'be left' 

201. 



*lVn- 


rhn 


202. 

' liberate * 

’KwaHu- 



wh 1 


203. 

* lick * 

*nVk- 



snk 

' suck' 

20k . 

♦ lie’ 


*yun- 


* wn 

'deceive' 

205. 

'lie down * 


*xwanay- 


hny 


206. 


*nyar- 



hnr 

'be present 

207. 

»look' 


* * us- 

♦'ass- 







' see' 



20 8. 


*gi'ya- 

*ga' - 


g^g^w 




' see * 




209. 

'loose' 

*faH- 



fh 


210. 

'measure * 



♦nitya- 

tny 


211. 

’ mix ' 

*sab- 



sbb 


212 . 


^^am- 



zmj 


213- 


*fq)wa' - 



hj w 


21^. 

* move * 

* ♦ is- 

* was - 

* ' as- 

•» c » 

j 3 

hurry' 



'come' 


' co ne' 



215. 


*gusya- 



gsy 

'hurry' 

216 . 

' offend. 

* * ar- 

*ra - 

* war- 

w j r 



scold' 






217. 


*sar(V)t- 


♦sar( V ) t - 

Sjt 


218. 

'open' 

*wanH~ 

*wan - 

♦wyan- 

wn 


219. 




*fiti ' - 

pth 


220 . 




*pVg- 

PSj 


221. 



*pa[y ]- 


wpy 


222. 


*bwa'i- 



wbj 
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223. 

' pasture’ 

*yad- 



150 

* pasture *(n. ) 

22k. 

* pierce * 



♦num- 

? mn 

♦be pierced* 

225. 



*tul- 


wtn 


226 . 

’play* 


*riw- 


rwy. 

t ’k. of game 

227. 

'pluck 1 



*pwak- 

Pkj 

♦tear off.out 

228. 

*pound * 



*gin- 

dn * 

grind * 

229. 

f pour ' 

*wa[y]aw- 


* * ay- 

Iwy 


230. 


*3i*ub T *3Mb 

*gub- 


Zj b 


231. 




#bwa*i- 

bgy 

♦ wet' 

232. 




* ’ as - 

3 s 


233. 



*ha[y]- 


hwy 


23k. 


*sVk- 



stS 


235. 


*guk- 



z j * 

♦ spring' 

236. 

♦pull 1 

*nVf- 


nf c 


237. 



*ta * - 


1th 


238. 


*sik- 



s ti 


239. 

♦pull by* 



*pyadVk- 

fdk 

♦pull out' 

2k0. 

♦pull out* 

*fita- 



fdy 


2kl. 

♦ punish♦ 


*nyak- 


nyk 


2k2. 


*kar- 



tj»y 


2k3. 

♦put* 

*daw- 

*dya* - 


wdy 


2kk. 



#tay- 

*t i - 

sty 


2k5. 



*kVx- 


k c fci 

'lie down' 

2k6. 



*xuy- 


iv? c 


2k7 • 



*f iy- 


fi y 


248. 


*wuh- 



w 5 h 


2k9. 

♦put in 


*syal- 


ssr 



order * 






250. 

* remember * 


*sin- 


sny 

♦ think* 

251. 

* return * 

♦dayum- 

*dVm- *come t 

dmy 

'come * 

252. 


♦mwan- 

*min- 


mnmn ♦move* 



* go ’ 





253. 


*bak- 



bt ' 

run * 

25k. 

* roast * 

♦swaHar- 

*sur- 

*swar- 

3 Sr 


255. 



*wa*- 

*wa* - 



256. 




* * wag- 

*wg 


257. 



*kab- 


kb * 

'become warm* 

258. 



*pus- 


WPS 

* burn* 

259. 


*tu* ya- 



1 1 ' 

f burn * 

260. 

♦rub* 

* wam- 



<m« 


261. 

* run * 

*su - 

*sVwV - 


sw^ 

* walk' 




♦go out/back* 



262. 




*wag- 

wd j 

' go' 

263. 

*say, tell* 

*yana- 

*yan- 

* * an- 

In 


26k. 


*kuH- 

*kah- 

*kah- 

k$ 




* shout * 





265. 



♦mawud- 

*mad- 

mdw 


266. 



*lam- 

*lVm- 

nmy 

* shout' 

267. 


*gay- 

♦gay- 


dwy 

♦ call’ 




* voice * 




268. 


*yar- 



iry 

* praise * 

269 . 


*kwan- 



kny 

'call' 

270. 

'seek * 

*Hi * - 

*xway- 


w£>3 


271. 



#gar- 


d c r 


272. 

* seize * 

*kan- 

*kan- 


ikn 
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273 . 


*kay- 

*n-kay- 


t^y 

2 7^. 




*gwar- 

ndr 

275. 


*sum- 



zmj ’take* 

276. 


*qafu- 



hf c 

277. 


*qam- 



hmy 

278. 

* sharpen * 


*sah- 


zO 

279. 

* shoot 1 


*da[y]- 


wdy 

280. 

f shout ? 

*cah- 


*sway- 

swhy 



* ask * 




281. 



*twa - 

*tya - 

tyj 





* call * 


282. 




*n-gyatay- 

ndty ’ask' 

283. 




*nyag- 

nd 

28/1. 


♦quwar- 



hrw 'say' 

285. 

* show * 


*xi'- 


h l y 

286. 

'sins * 



* * war- 

w^r 'dance' 

287. 



*gwa’- 


Sj 

288. 

f skin* 




kk ’peel * 

289. 

* sow * 

*suk- 

*cwak- 


sty 

290. 

' speak * 

*mat- 


*myat- 

mtmt 





’shout * 


291. 

* spit * 

*tuf- 

*tuf- 

*tuf- 

tf 

292. 


*bis- 


*bVs- 

bsy 

293. 

' steal * 

*kwat- 


*kad/t- 

ktkt 

294. 



*xur- 


hwr * 

295. 

* strike * 

*say- 

*say- 


Sjy 'grind* 

296. 



*kad- 


ktkt 

297. 



*i^aH- 


zh 

298. 


*hyad- 



hd 'break' 

299* 


*wup- 



lp 'stroke* 

300. 

' suck * 

*mwar- 



mhr 

301. 

f swim' 



*’an- 

hny 

302 . 



♦nyabiy- 


nby 

303. 


*mya’- 



mh 

30/1. 

'take ' 


*da - 

*di • - 

wdy 'seize' 

305. 



*ka[y]- 

* *i-kay- 

y. i ty 

306. 


*tyak- 

*tyak- 


tkk 'seize' 

307. 




*sin- 

syn 'bring* 

308. 




*hya - 

h^y 

309. 





zby 'bring* 

310 . 


* ’ ad — 



hd 

311. 


*’as- 



S 3 s 3 'seize' 

312. 


♦taqan- 



thny 'seize' 

313. 

’take away* 


*pa* u- 


ph 'seize* 

314. 


♦dyab- 



dbdb 'seize' 

315. 

* teach * 

*ca * aw- 

*cah- 


Sjp 'know' 

316. 



#cab- 


sb3 

317. 



*’wam- 


*m 'know* 

318. 

'thatch' 

*£yat- 



s£tw.t 'k. of 

319. 


*kV'up- 



kjpw 'roof* 

320 . 


*hay- 



h3 y. t ' roof ' 

321. 

1 think’ 


♦ lak- 


nk3 

322. 

’thresh’ 

*tica- 



tyss 'grind* 

323. 

* throw’ 

*HVwi- 



hwy 

324. 

’tie* 

* ’ in- 


* wan- 

iny 'rope' 


roof' 
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325. 




*ma * - 

mhj 


326. 




♦kyat- 

tt • 

untie’ 

327. 



*bwa' i- 


wi b 

* rope’ 

328. 


*nwa r - 



nw£ 


329. 


*wa*u- 



wh c 


330. 


*tVf- 



ntf 

’untie’ 

331. 

’ turn * 



*gad - 

kdy 


332. 




♦’a-wit- 

wt 


333. 

* untie f 



*’awau- 

wj r. 

t * rope 

334. 




^yag- 

izy 

’rope’ 

335. 

'wait * 



♦gam- 

gmh 


336. 


♦gyaH- 



z^w 


337. 

* walk’ 



♦kyad- 

kdy 


338. 

1 wash 1 



♦wiy- 

i c y 


339. 



*'ub- 


w c b 


340. 

’wet, soak* 


♦lyab- 

♦ lub- 

Ibh 

’be wet 

341. 


♦may- 

*maw- 


mhy 

’pour’ 

342. 





hdy 

’pour * 

343. 

’wipe’ 


♦sakwa- 


sk 


344. 

'work’ 

*ray- 


♦r[a]y- 

Iry 


345. 



♦ sur- 


s£r 

* labour 

346. 


#nak- 



hnk 

’serve * 

347. 

’write’ 

*caw~ 



zs£ 




IX. Qualities and 

states 



1. 

* anger * 



♦kis- 

khs 


2. 

’angry’ 

♦baK-~ 


*bag- 

nbd 




* make 

angry * 




3. 


*bi*- 

*bi»- 


t> * evil * 

4. 



♦ lak- 


nyk 





*xas- 




6. 



♦gayb- 


gby 

’evil 1 

7. 


♦qu^- 



hzy 


8. 


♦ taq- 



th]thi 



’offence * 




9. 


♦'a-§u * 

- *^wa ’ - 


dw 


11. 


♦pul- 



pr. t 

'evil ’ 

12. 

•bad * 

*m-byan 

- 

*byan- 

byn 


13. 




* ’ isiy- 

izwy 

’evil* 


16. 


*nyaw- 



ny.t 'evil’ 

17. 


♦yaway- 



iwy.t ’evil 

18. 

’be’ 


*li 


Iry 

19. 

’become * 

♦ra ’ - 

♦ray- 

♦wa-r[a]y- 

*iry ’be* 

20. 


* * i • - 

♦ ya - 


lw ’be ’ 

21. 

* big * 

♦war- 

♦war- 


wr 



* strength * 



22. 




♦yat- 

wt 

23. 

’bitter’ 


♦tiryah- 

♦twar- 

dhr 





’sour' 


24. 

’black * 


♦kayVm- 


km 


'shadow' 
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25. 


*wu'u- 



wh ’dark* 

26. 

* can 1 


*ZV m- 


shm 

27. 

' clean ' 


* 'yab- 


f b 

28. 

* cold f 


*si'u- 


swh 'wind 1 

29. 



*hVs~ 


hsy 

30. 


*rabib- 



hnbb 'wind' 

31. 

* dark * 

*kiwak- 



kk (w) 

32. 

' darkness, 



*kyalra- 

knm. t 


shadow' 





33. 



*zum- 


zmjw 

3ft. 



^WUS- 


w£'j . w 

35. 



*sya f - 


ssj.t * night' 

36. 


*nwan- 



nn 

37. 

* death * 

*rasuw- 



rsw.t 'dream' 

38. 

* die * 

*muw&t- 

*mut- 

*mwat- 

mt 

39. 



*mVr- 

*mar- 

mr 'be ill' 

ft 0. 


*waH- 

*waHi- 


whj 'kill' 

ftl. 



*mVn- 


mny 

ft 2 . 


*sag- 



sdj 

ft3. 

* dry 1 

*sya* - 

*swa 

*sVw- 

£w 

ftft. 


*cwar- 



w£r 

ft5. 

* empty * 

* ba 'not' 


*bwa '- 

bw 'not* 

ft6. 

* extinguish * 

*syam- 



sm.t * embers' 

ft 7. 

' fall f 

*hay- 



hgy 

ft8. 


♦nVzib- 



zbn 

ft9. 

* far * 



* * ar- 

hry, hrw 

50. 


* *i-way- 



w^y 

51. 

’ fat ' 

*gad- 



dd % 

52. 

* fear ' 


♦hunag- 


hnh 'fright' 

53. 

' full' 

*wan- 


*wan- 

wnn.t 'all' 

5ft. 



♦xyar- 


hr 

55. 



*pir- 


c pr 

56. 

* glad * 

*way - 



l wy 

57. 

' good * 



%a ’ i - 

im’ 

58. 

'grow’ 



*hin- 

hn 

59. 


*suri- 



swr 

6o. 

'have ' 



*way- 

iw 

61. 

f hot' 

*ba'u- 

*ba'ya- 


bhh 'burn' 

62 . 


*gir- 

*gir- 


dndn.t, dr 'fire 

63. 




♦sab- 

^sb 'burn* 

6ft. 


*tu - 



tj 

65. 


* yam- 



im 'burn' 

66. 

* illness' 


* ’ inag- 


ind 'ill' 

67. 

'intention ? 

*^aHar- 


shr 

68. 

* know * 

*syani- 

*sin- 

*sinu- 

swn 

69. 



*wi* ya- 


wh c 'understand' 

70. 



*2a - 


sU 

71. 


%a - 



mji 'learn* 

72. 

f laugh ' 



*bay- 

ibh 

73, 



*kah- 


th£ ' be gay * 

7ft. 

' left * 

*nab- 



b. ty 

75. 

* lie • 



*wa'Vy- 

w 3*?- 

76. 

' low' 



*dwa * - 

dh 

77. 



*gub- 


gb 'bow' 

78. 

’ near * 



*mir- 

mr 
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79. 


*ru - 



f rw 


80 . 

' new ' 

*mwaH- 

*mi'wa- 


m? 


81. 



♦ha - 


h 'be young* 

82. 

' old ' 



*yaw- 

13 wy 


83. 

'pain ' 

*saf- 



i&f 

' painful' 

sa. 

'rain * 


*'yaw- 

*hVwa- 

hwy 


85. 

* red ' 


♦nyas- 


Ins 


86. 

'rest * 



*hwar- 

hr. t 

* calmness 

87. 

f rich f 



*way- 

jwy 


88. 

* right' 

*tya' - 


*tyaw- 

tyw 

' true' 

89. 




♦walyam- 

wnmy 


90. 



*mar- 


mr * 

truth ' 

91. 



*kya' - 


c k$ 


92. 

* rotten ' 



*_g:ud- 

hzd 

' rot' 

93. 




*'Vmya- 

imw 


9 a. 

* see * 

*may- 

*mau - 


j 

lllj y 


95. 


*nah- 

*nV - 


nw 


96. 


*sit- 

*s i t - 


sty 

'stare' 

97. 


*kay/w- 


*ka ' - 



98. 




*' um- 

‘m ' 

know * 

99. 

' shine' 


*m-biy- 

*m-biy- 

nby 

' burn ' 

100. 


* ' ay- 


*' a- 

Ijh. 

w 'light* 

101. 

* short f 


*gwas- 


nds 

' small' 

102. 

’sit * 

*dawi- 

*da' - 


wdy 

'lay, put' 

103. 



*haH- 


h^< 

' lie* 

ioa. 



^saman- 


smn 

'stand' 

105. 



*cVgur- 


sdr 

' lie' 

106. 


*tvs- 



tys 


107. 

’sleep * 


*wyan- 

*wyan- 

f wn 


108. 




*wa'i- 

1 ^w 


109- 


*myak- 



mkmk 


110. 

’sour' 

%ar- 



r m’’ 

' become soi 

Ill. 

* stand’ 


*hi'- 


*h c 


112. 

'stay' 

*tnun- 

*min- 


mn ' 

be left' 

113. 




*wunya- 

in 


na. 


* ^ amV n- 



zmn 


115. 


*suki- 



isk 


116. 

'strong' 


*dwan- 

*dwan- 

wdn 


117. 

* strength' 

*cwar- 



wsr 

'strong' 

118. 


*'ik- 



k3 


119. 

'thin' 


*fuk- 


pj £ 


120. 

'thirst' 

*yib- 


*'ib-in- 

ib. t 


121. 




*jin- 



122. 

'tired' 



*linya- 

nny 


123. 

'tremble' 



*'yawar- 

j wr 


12a. 

'want' 


*wa'a- 


whj 


125. 



*nay- 


nhy 


126. 

'weak' 


*had- 

*had- 

j hd 


127. 




*gyalal- 

gnn 


128. 



*si ' - 




129. 



*kuz- 


hzy 


130. 

'weakness' 


*gab- 


Sby 

'be weak* 

131. 

' wet' 



*lwap- 

npj 


132. 




*tub- 

thb 

* wet' (v. ) 

133. 


*gac- 



s3& 

* pour * 
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134. 


*dah- 



wdh 

'pour' 

135. 

*white * 


*bug- 


b^k 

*light *(add. ) 

136. 



*kunH- 


kny. 

t ’yellow' 

137. 

' wrath * 



♦fang- 

fnd 


138. 


*ba’ Vr\ 



byn 

'angry * 

139. 


♦daHur- 



dhr. 

t 'evil f 

140. 

'yellow' 

*bis- 

♦m-bwas 


wbs 

'make green* 




' yolk 1 




141. 


*way- 



w} hy 

'green' 

142 . 

* young * 


♦hay- 


h 




X. Numerals. Pronouns. Auxiliaries 


1. 

* all * 



♦tim- 

tm 


2. 


*ryab- 



nb 


3. 


*^ir- 



dry 


4. 

' first' 

*far- 



nf r 

' beautiful' 

5. 

* four' 

? *fud- 

♦fwad- 

♦fwad- 

fdw, 

if d. t 

6. 

' not ’ 

*may- 

♦may- 


m 


7. 



*tVm- 


tm 


8. 

* one * 


* *intya- 


hnty 

* first * 

9. 


*sya - 



c 

' to be first * 

10. 

* six * 

*sic- 


♦^is- 

sys 


11. 

' ten ' 



♦mwaj- 

md 


12. 

f together ' 

*s um- 



sm] 


13. 

1 who ? 

*ma- 



m 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A1 = Alaba 
Anf = Anfilla 
Arb = Arbore 
Ari-J = Ari-Jinka 
Aw = Awiya 
Baj = Bajso 
Bil = Bilin 
Bmb = Bambala 
Bn = Banna 
Bus = Bussa 
Bw = Bworo 
Dam = Damot 
Dar = Darasa 
Dem = Dembea 
Dob = Dobase 
Gaw = Gawwada 
Gel = Geleba 
Gid = Gidole 
Gim = Gimirra 
GU = Galila 
Gol = Golango 
Had = Hadiya 
Har = Harase 
Hmr = Hammar 
Jam = Jamma 
Kaf = Kafico 
Kem = Kemant 
Kmb = Kambata 
Kns = Konso 
Kw = Kwara 
Mo = Moca 
Omt = Ometo 
Or = Oromo 
Rnd = Rendille 
Sid = Sidamo 
Som = Somali 
Xmr = Xamir 
Xmt = Xamta 
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POSITION OF CUSfflTIC 
(PRELIMINARY REPORT) 


Vladimir Orel and Olga Stolbova 


Cushitic (=Cu) is traditionally interpreted as a separate family within the 
Afrasian (=AA) phylum, and accordingly attempts have been made to reconstruct a 
corresponding protolanguage (=PCu) (cf. Dolgopolsky, 1971). The term Cushitic 
presently covers a number of linguistic groups (cf. Fleming, 1969; Dolgopolsky, 1971): 


(1) 'North Cu’: Bedawye (=Bd); 

(2) ’Central Cu’ orAgaw (=Ag): Bilin, Xamir, Xamta, etc.; 

(3) 'East Cu’ 

(a) Danakil: ’Afar, Saho (=AS); 

(b) Galla-Somali (=GS): Somali, Oromo, Rendille, etc.; 

(C) Warazi(=Wr): Warazi, Gawwada, Camy,etc.; 

(d) Sidama (=Sd): Sidamo, Hadya, Kabenna, Darasa, etc.; 

(4) 'West Cu' or Omotic (=Om): Ometo, Kafico, Yamma, etc; and 

(5) 'South Cu’ or Iraqw (=Ir): Iraqw, Alagwa, Burunge, Asa, Kwadza 

(6) The position of a few Cu languages (Dahalo, Mogogodo) within this scheme is not 

certain Mbugu is sometimes also classified as a Cu language (Ehret, 1984). 


Although the linguistic tradition of separating Cu languages into an 
autonomous family is relatively stable, it is now obvious that the above groups—all of 
them certainly belonging to the AA phylum—may not be treated as daughter- 
languages of PCu. It is quite doubtless as far as the’~so-called 'South Cu’ is concerned, 
its vocabulary containing a relatively small number of isoglosses with other Cu 
languages and its phonetics and morphology having only insignificant resenblances 
with the majority of Cu dialects (cf. e.g., a very specific root-structure in Ir of which 
inner laryngeals are characteristic as well as laterals preserved in Ir in contrast 
with other Cu languages). 

Isoglosses in the Cu area which have been used to reconstruct a fictitious 
protolanguage have a number of features showing that a reinterpretation of 
interrelations within and outside Cu is now badly needed: 

(1) a stock of common Cu roots preserved in all the above groups does not exist; 

(2) roots typical of the majority of Cu groups usually belong to the common AA 

vocabulary and thus do not corroborate the PCu reconstruction (cf. pronouns, 
basic words for water, eye, hand, etc .) 
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(3) practically all Cu roots are attested in two or, at best, in three Cu groups; 

(4) the number of isoglosses in every pair of Cu groups is conditioned by the position 

of languages in the Cu area: the closer the languages, the higher is the 
number of common words; 

(5) a considerable part of the roots mentioned in (3) above have parallels in Chadic 

(=Ch) so that for every Cu group it is true that its isoglosses with any other Cu 
group are more or less as numerous as its isoglosses with Ch. 


It is therefore clear that any attempt to make a protolanguage out of a mass of 
Cu dialects is futile. Our lexical argument may also be supported by important 
heterogeneity in grammar. Cu verb is perhaps the best example displaying four 
different types of present: 

(I) with archaic Nostratic endings (cf. Dolgopolsky 1972); 

(II) with prefixes of AA origin; 

(III) with suffixes, and 

(IV) with selectors. The usage of those verbal types follows the pattern described in 

( 10 ). 


To illustrate (3) and (4), we are going to adduce a few examples of the root 
distribution in Cu: 

1 . 'blood' 

1.1 Om *dam- (Kaf damoo. Mo damo); 

1.2 Bd boj, booj; 

1.3 Ag *biR- (Bil bir, b rr, Xmr bir, Xmt bera, Kw, Dem bir, Kam birr. Aw bari. 
Dam beri): A bil, abal, S biilo; 

1.4 GS *dlg- (Som .diig, Or diga, Boni dega, Rnd dig); Sd *tig- (Had tiiga , Bmb 
cegi, Kns diga); 1.5. Om * [c]u- (Omt su-, cu-, Gim su-). 


2. Tire' 

2.1 AS gira\ Sd *gir - (Sid gir -, Dar giraa , Had giir(a), Kmb giraa, Bmb gira)\ 

2.2 GS * ?eg- (Arb eg)\ 

2.3 Bd ria, n'e\ Om *noH- (Ari nowa , Bn nuu , Karo no, Gil noha, nooA)\ 

2.4 Ag *lya[gj- (Bil laxa , pi. lak , Aw leg, lag, Dam lag)\ 

2.5 Ag *l[a]y- (Xmt liiye, Kw, Dem layaa, Kern laay)\ 

2.6 Om *kakk. - (Kaf kakko , Mo kaakko)’, ? Wr *xa- (Har, Dob, Gor hacci, 

Gol hatte, Gaw xatte, xacci) 


3. 'meat' 

3.1 Ag *zik- ( Bil zegaa, Xmr ziyaa, Xmt siiya, Kw, Dem zeyaa, Kem siyaa); 

3.2 Om ~7a-j- (Omt aso , Jam asaa , Gim ac, Na'o as-ku); 
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3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

4. 'cloud' 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 


4.5 

4.6 

4.7 


4.8 

4.9 


5. 'to die’ 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

6. 'to eat' 
6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 
6.7 


GS *pon- (Or fdn, fQQni), 

Om ~waH- (Dime wQho, Ari wa, Bn waa); 

S 4ado, A 4adoo; GD ~ad- (Som ~ad); 

Bd fvv sa; GS ~soHw[a]- (Som so7, Baj so70, Gel so, Kns sow a, Gato, Gid 
soha. Bus so70); Wr ~sak- (Gil saakanko, Gaw sakdnko). 

GS *dol- (Som dol- 'big while cloud 1 ); 

Bd saay; Om *saR- (Omt sara. Jam saarv, Gim soar); 

Bd bal; ? A vbvl mist; ? GS *boll-an- (Arb bol^ln); Om *boRR- (Omt 
buollaa, bola, Hmr-Bn pOOlo); 

Bd geem, giim; Ag *gvm- (Xmt gvm, Aw gvn); Sd *gom- (Sid gom-, 
Kmb gooma, Al gomet); Om ~gvm- (Omt gvma, Kaf gvmoo, Mo, Anf 
gumo 7 

Ag*bikwan- (Bil b kWana, Kw bekWana , Kem bvkWana'; 

SA darur; 

Ag *dimin- (Bil demna, Xmr dimena); GS *dume[m]- (Or dumesa); Sd 
*dume[n]- (Sid dumiesa, Had duubancoo, Kmb dumiessoaa); Om 
*dum- (Omt duma, Ari dummi; 

Bd aldk; 

GS *Vr- (Som fiiro, faar, Bus uuraasa, Dar hvrre); Wr *7vrr- (Gil 
urrati, Har, Dob urrdce); Om *7ir- (Kaf iroo, Gel irr). 


GS *mut- (Rnd a-mut); 

Ag *klt(t)- (Bil hr-, Xmr ht-, Xmt q rvv, Aw k r-); Om *kit- (Jam, Kaf 
kit-. Mo kitib, Bw kitoo); 

Ag *di7- (Xmr diia); GS *d\7- (Or dv7-); 

GS *le7- (Som le7-, Kns le(y)-); Sd *re7- (Bmb, Kmb Sid re7-, ? Had 
lih-l 

Bd tiyv 'to feed'; Om *ta7- (Jam ta7-); 

Ag *kwi- (Bil kWi, Xmr, Dem xv, Kam xvv, Kw xWe, Aw gv, Dam qu)\ 

Wr *yi7- (Gor, Gaw, Dab, Har, Gil yi7-); 

GS *7it-(0rito 'food'); Sd *it-(Bmb, Sid it-); 

Om *7ic- (Ari-J its-. Dime Its, Hmr-Bn its, is); 

Bd kwiri; 

Ag *7ing- (Aw n-)\ GS *7amg- (Arb ang, Boni -ah-an-); Om *7ing- 
(Dime INga) 


It is now necessary to give a more or less full picture of Cu-Ch lexical relations, 
namely, a tentative stock of Cu-Ch isoglosses. The list is semantically structured; in 
the interest of saving space, only the reconstructed forms have been adduced below. 
Cu languages are presented on the level of group reconstructions (Ag, GS, Sd, Wr, Om) 
or attested forms in those groups where the divergence is neglectable (Bd, SA). Ch 
data is also cited on the level of group reconstructions—West, Central, and East (= WCh, 
CCh, ECh). 
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Borrowings from Cu into Ch and vice versa are marked by number in brackets. 


I. Fauna 


1. ’antelope' 

Sd *gur-um- 

WCh *gur- 

2. ’beast’ 

GS *sul-al- 

CCh *sil- 

3. 'bee' 

A diidaaleyta, S zizaale, 

Sd *did-, ~ Om *ziz- 

WCh *did-, CCh *did- 

4. 'bird' 

Ag *3/cakiRR- 

WCh *3igar- Tiawk’ 

5. 

GS *9irr-, Om *ceR- 

WCh *cir-, ECh *cir- 

6. 'boar, goat’ 

Ag *c[a]g-an-, Om *c[a]g- 

ECh *cag-. ? WCh *cik- 

7. ’boar’ 

GS, Sd *gol3- 

WCh *gun3- 

8. ’buffalo’ 

Ag *kiw- 

WCh *k[a]w-, CCh *kaw- 

9. 

Sd *kobir- 

CCh *kabyar- 

10. ’cat’ 

GS *'a-[3]ur- 'viverra', 

Wr *'a-tur-, Om *3uR- 'leopard' 

WCh *mV-zur-, ECh *3ur- 

11. 

Ag *dam-Vy-,? S dummu 

WCh *dam- ’leopard’ 

12. ’cow’ 

Bd yuwe, Ag *luw-, A laa, 

? GS *loH-, Wr *lo’- 

CCh *laH- 

13. 

Ag *kyam 

WCh *kwam- 

14. ’cow, bull’ 

Bd sa', S sa'a, A saa’. 

WCh *saH-, CCh *caH-, 


GS, Sd *sa'- 

ECh *siH- 

15. ’crow’ 

Ag *(ka)kwaR- 

WCh *gwar- 

16. 'dog' 

Om *ka/en- 

WCh *kwin-, ECh *kanya- 

17. 

Bd yaas, Sd ♦was-, Om 
*Waysv- (< pi.") 

WCh *’ac-, ECh *’us- 

18. 

S kare, GS *kayir-, Wr 
*x[y]ar- 

WCh *kayVr-, CCh *kir- 

19. 'donkey' 

Om *kuR- 

WCh, CCh *kwar-, ECh 
*kur- 

20. 

Ag *dik,waR(R)-, GS *don- 
[k]or- 

ECh *durkul- 

21. 'dove' 

Ag, Om *dabbiR- 

WCh *[d]abar- 

22. ’egg' 

Ag *[m]-kwar 

CCh *kwal- 

23. 

A g laid 

CCh *gi’il— 

24. 

Bd kW(a)hi 

WCh *kway- 

25. ’fish' 

Bd as&, S taasa 

ECh *'as/c- 

26. 

GS *,kar-, Wr *xar-, Om 
*kar- 

WCh *kar- 

27. ’gazelle’ 

GS *'el- 

ECh *yil- 

28. 'goat' 

Bd bo(o)k 

CCh. ECh *buk- 

29. 'goat', f. 

S alaa, ? GS *hal- 'she- 
camel’ 

CCh *’wal- 

30. ’hen' 

Bd an-,diro, Om *deR- ’cock’ 

WCh *,dur- ’bird’, ECh 
*dur- 

31. 

GS, Sd *luk(k)- 

CCh *luk/g- ’bird’ 

32. 'hyena' 

Sd *got-, Om *go[d]- 

WCh *gwady- ’dog’ 
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33. 

GS *warab-, Wr *warap- 

WCh, ECh *bawar- 

34. ’leech’ 

A allulle 'k. o~ worm'. 

CCh *hwal- ’snake’, ECh 


GS *~ula[l]ul-,Om *’ur- 

*’a/il- id. 

[35]'leopard' 

GS *kabil-/*sabel-, Sd > 

♦kabel- 

WCh *sVbVl- ’wild cat’ 

36. ’lizard’ 

A mullutit, GS *mulu'- 

WCh *mul- 

37. 

Om *din~ar- 

WCh *dVnkar- 

38. 'louse' 

Ag *'int- 

ECh *’int- 

39. 'monkey' 

Ag *3yagiR-. Sd *zager- 



GS *danger- 

CCh *dagyar ECh *dVgr- 

40. 'mouse, rat’ 

S andQwa, A andawaa, GS 

CCh *m-anduw- 



*’antu[w]- 

41. 'puppy' 

Ag *kwiR-kwiR-, 5 kwar- 

WCh *kwar-’dog’ 


kuur 

CCh *ku/ir- id. 

42. 'ram, goat' 

SA maaruu 

WCh ♦mar- 

43. 'sheep,goat' 

Ag *byag(g)-, Om *bag(g)- 

CCh, ECh *bag- 

44. 'snake' 

GS ♦mas-, Sd *hamas- 

WCh *maHas- 'python' 

45. 

Ag *miR- WCh *miR- 

46. 

Om *sel°- ECh *syaP 


47. 'termite* 

Bd em-bira, GS *’a-bor- CCh * 

m-bur- 

48. ’worm’ 

GS *go[d]an-, Sd *gotan-, ECh 
Om *gu,tun- 

♦gudyan- 

49. 

GS *lum-lum- 

CCh *lum- ’termite’, 

ECh *lul(V)m- id. 

50. 

Om *tibb- 

ECh *dib- ’termite’ 

II. Flora 

1. ’banana' 

Sd *sabar-, Om *sabaR- 

WCh *sabar- 

2. 'bark' 

Ag *kyap(p)yr-, Om *kopaR- 

WCh *,kwap- 

3. 

GS ♦koHVlp-, Om *kuRupp-, 

Wr *qofol- *kwalab- 

WCh *kwarap-, CCh 

4. ' cereals ' 

GS *sipp- 

WCh *s[y]ab- 

5. 

Sd *t,ap-, Om tep(p)- 

ECh *’a-tip- 

6. 'com' 

Ag *buR- 'grits', GS *bur- 

CCh *~bur- 'yams’ 


Om *bar- 'maize' 

ECh bar 

7. 'flower' 

Bd far, Ag *piR- ’fruit’, 

S fire, Om *fuRR- 

WCh, CCh *fur- 

8. 

Ag *’ampap(p)-, SA ambaab, 

GS *'a[m]bab- 

WCh *’abuP- 

9. 'grass’ 

Bd siyaam, Om *[s]am- 

ECh *syam- 

10. 

SA aysoo, GS *'aws-, Wr 

WCh *’as-, CCh, ECh 


♦’as-, Sd *Ha[y]s- 

*’aws- 

11. 'leaf 

Om *keRR- 

CCh *n-kil-, ECh *kul- 

12. 

GS *’al-en- 

WCh *Hal- 

13. 

Ag *[k.]ac-, GS *xac-, Om 
♦xayc- 

WCh *g/hwac- 

14. 'millet' 

Om *cuf- 

WCh *Caf- 

15. 'pumpkin' 

GS *dubb-, Om *dip- 

WCh *dimb-, CCh +dib- 
’ Pot ’ 

16. 'Ricinus 

Ag *gwiRuk-, S gwale’-. 

WCh *guli- ’k. of tree 1 

communis' 

Om *guR- 
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17. 'seed' 

GS *sin-, Wr *seny- ~> Sd 
♦seny-, Om *sln- 

CCh *si-sin- 

18. 

GS *wut-, Sd *wit- 

CCh *Wu/it-, WCh *wit— 

19. ’tree' 

Ag *kan- 

WCh *qwam/n-, ECh 
*kum/n- 

20. 

Bd hindi 

ECh *hid- 

21. 

GS, Sd *sib-, Om *sVab- 
'k. of tree’ 

WCh *sib- 

22. 

GS *~ed- 

WCh *gwad-, ECh *gud- 

23. 

GS *met-, Om *mit(t)- 

CCh *mVt- 'baobab' 

24. 

GS *tin- 'fruits of cac- 

WCh *ti'untus’ 

25. 'wheat' 

GS *kapp- 

WCh *kab,- 'k. of fura' 


III. Human beings 


1. 'bachelor' 

GS *dob- 

ECh *dub- 'young man' 

2. 'brother' 

Ag *('i)z(z)in-, Om *(’i)- ? 

WCh *3in- 'child'. 


sim- 

CCh *n-3im/n- 

3. 'child' 

Ag *kwaRR'-, Sd *,kal- 

CCh *xwal-, ECh *gwal- 

4. 'child,son’ 

GS *wil-, Om *yiR- 

WCh *'al-, ECh *’ul- 

5. 'Pamily, 

Bd gaw, Wr i-ko 

WCh *n-gaw- 'man' 

clan' 

Ag *k[a]w- 

ECh *kaw- 'people' 

6. 'male' 

Ag,Om *'aR-, GS, Sd *'ar- 

WCh *Hyar- 

7. 

Ag *wuHiR-, GS *wa'Vr-, 

Om *wuR- 

CCh *w[u]r- 

8. 'man' 

A barra 

WCh *m-bVr-,CCh *bwar-, 
ECh *bar- 

9. 

Om *mau 

WCh *mau- 

10. 

A nu(u)m, GS *nam-, Om 

WCh *nVm-, ECh *nam- 


*nam- 

'people' 

11. 

GS, Om *man-, Sd *mann- 

WCh *mani-, CCh *myan- 

12. 'mother' 

Ag *gl,an-, GS,Om *genn- 

CCh *gyan- ’woman’ 

13. 'old man' 

Ag *dikVn- 

WCh *~igan- ’old* 

14. 'people' 

GS *dad- 

WCh *dad- 'boy' 

15. 'servant' 

Ag *gwiR-f- 

WCh *ma-gwira-f- 
'friend' 

16. 

S gilowa-ytoo 

CCh *mu-gul- 'slave' 

17. 'sister' 

GS *'Vdad-, Wr *tat-, 

Sd *'ada[d]- 

ECh *’adid- 

18. 'son' 

GS *’angas-, Om *'anguss- 
groom' 

CCh *ma-nVgac- 'bride- 

19. 'wife' 

GS *'or-, Sd *'ar- 

ECh *’yar- 

20. '(witch¬ 

Ag *baw[a]d-, A buda, 

CCh *b(V)wat- 

doctor' 

GS *bawid-, Om *bud- 


21. 'woman' 

GS *'a-min-, Sd *'a-men- 

*m[a]n- 

WCh, CCh *min-, ECh 

22. 

GS *na’as- 

CCh *nus- 

23. 

Ag *'us- 'female', Om 

lie 

CCh *'us- 

24. 'woman,wife' 

US" 

Ag *'i-kwin- 

WCh *kin- 

25. 'young man’ 

GS *gorom- 

WCh *gurum- 'man' 
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IV. Parts and functions of the body 


1. 'anus. 

GS ♦put- 

WCh ♦Put- 'hole' 

vulva' 

2. 

Sd *fid- 

CCh *fut- Tiole' 

3. 'back' 

Sd *gor- 

CCh *gwar- 

4. 'belly' 

GS *tal-, Sd *hal- ’body’, 

Om *huR- 

ECh *hal- 

5 . 

Sd *god ( d ) ab- 

WCh *gady ab- 'kidneys' 

6. 

Ag *gwizi-kwV- 

WCh *gu3i- ’bird's 
viscera',ECh *gi3am- 

7. 

Bd gari 'body', GS *gar-, 

Wr *kar-, Om *gaR- 

CCh ♦gar- 

8. 

Bd fi\ GS *pi’- 

CCh *m-pi'- 

9. 'belly. 

Ag *wazan-, A wadanaa, S ? 

WCh *ha3in- 'viscera' 

heart' 

wad/zana, GS *wad[e]n-, 

Sd *wa3an-, Om *wazan- 

CCh *wa3- id. 

10. 'blood' 

Ag *kwiR-t- 

ECh ♦kur- 

11. 'bone' 

Bd ~ ik 

CCh *fil 

12. 

Ag *n-kac-, GS *ka[s]-. 

WCh *,hV-kas-, ECh 


Om *kus- 

*,ka/us- 

13. 'bottom, 

Ag *damb-, ? Om *damb- 

CCh *dub- 'back' 

back' 

'vulva' 


14. 

SA iroo. Om ♦'iR- 

WCh *'ari- 'back' 

15. 'breast' 

Sd ♦'a-non- 

WCh *nwan- 

16. 

S’afaa 

WCh *’a-pi-. CCh *pa’-, 
ECh ♦ fi’ 

17. 

Bd daaba 'front', Ag ♦Sab- 
id. 

WCh *3ab- 

18. 'breast, 

Wr *’adunk- 

CCh *'unduk- 

nipple' 

19. 'chin' 

GS *gad-, Om *ga[t]- 

WCh *gat- ’cheek’, CCh 
♦gwat-, ECh *gad- 
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Ag *gas-, Sd *gac(cV)- 

ECh *gas/c- 

21. 'ear' 

Om *’wa3- 

ECh *’ud-un- 

22. 'excrements' 

Sd *cirr- 

ECh *sir- 

23. 

GS *cal-, Wr *sal- 

CCh *n-cyalaw 

24. 'eye* 

Bd lili. Ag *'iRR-. GS 
*'il>, Sd *'ill- 

WCh *yir- 

25 . 

Om * ' an- 

WCh * 'ayan 'see' 

26. 

SA intit, GS *'in[t]- 

WCh, CCh, ECh *’id- 

27. 'face' 

Bd gedi 

WCh *ga-yid-, ECh *ka- 
yid- 

28. 'feather' 

A bal, GS, Sd ♦bal(l)-, 

Om *baRR- 

WCh *bV-bal- 'shoulder' 

29. ’finger’ 

S fera, A feera, GS, Sd 

WCh *farc- 'nail'. 


♦par-, Om *part- 

ECh *pyar- 

30. 

Om *bir- 

WCh *ba'ar 'nail' 

31. Toot, leg’ 

Om *gan- 

CCh *gwan- 

32. 

Ag *sin- 

CCh, ECh *('a)sin- 

33. 

Ag *likwV-, SA lak, GS, 

Sd ♦luk(k)-, Wr *lux- 

CCh *HV-lak- ’hip' 

34. 

Bd ragad, S rigid 

WCh *n-garad- 
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35. 'genitals' 

36. 'gullet' 

37. 

38. 

39. ’hair’ 

40. 

41. 

42. 'hand, arm' 

43. 

44. 

45. 'head' 

46. 

47. 'heart' 

48. 'heel' 


49. 'hip' 

50. 'horn' 

51. 'kidney' 

52. 'knee' 

53. 

54. 


55. 'leather' 

56. 'lip' 

57. ’liver' 

58. 

5g. 'meat, 
flesh' 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 'milk' 

65. 'nail' 

66. 'navel' 

67. 'neck' 

68 . 

69. 'nose' 


70. 

71. 'nostrils' 


Ag *k,wid-, GS *kod- 
Bd bala'a 

Bd hankar, S ankar, A an- 
kara (? < Sem) 

Ag *gwiRgum-, S durgumaa, 
A gurdumee 
Ag *c[a]gwiR-, A daguuru, 

S dagur, GS *3ogorr- 
Om *somm-, Sd *somb- 'pu¬ 
bic hair' 

GS *sap- 'pubic hair’ 

Bd harka, GS *xark-, Wr 
*hark- 

GS *3in-, Om *kin- 
Ag *tapp- 
Ag *kiR- 'skull' 

Om *Hin- 

Ag, Om *Ribb-, A lubbi, 

GS *lVbb- 
Bd sakW-ena 


GS *ba'ud-, Om *pad- 
Om *bal- 

Bd 'on-kWel’a, GS *kVll-, 
Om *keRR- 
Om *gus- 

Bd gumba, Om *gumb- 
Ag *gwiRRlp(p)-, SA gulub, 
GS *gilib-, Wr *kil(V)p- 
Sd *gulub(b)-, Om *guRb- 
GS *'i-din-, Om *zin- 
Bd ambar 

SA, GS *tiraw-, Wr *tir-, 

Om *ti/uR- 

Sd *'a-~ar/l-, Om *'a-paR- 
Bd tuu sa, GS *soH[wa]- 

Wr *sak- 
Ag *zik- 

Om *'as- 
GS *pon- 

SA haan, GS *'an(n)- 
Om *gus- 

? Bd teefa, Ag *’i-tib- 
Om *ga/onn- 
GS *koll-, Sd *ko'll- 

Ag *'i-syan-, S sana, A 
san, GS *cVn-, Sd *sVn-, 
Om *sin'an- 
GS *funn- 
Ag *gumb- 


ECh *kud,- 'testicles' 

WCh *baltya]'- 
WCh *hank- 

CCh *gurdum- *throat' 

WCh *cagiy-/*gaciy-, 

CCh ♦gwac- 
WCh *sum- 

ECh *sab- 

WCh *har-, CCh *xar- 

ECh *gyan- 
WCh *taf- 
CCh *ki/ur- 
CCh *H/yin- 
CCh *lib- 'belly', ECh 
*lub- 

WCh *sVk- 'foot', CCh 
*suk-, *m-sak- Id., 

ECh *sak- 
ECh *pa'ud- 
WCh *b,al- 
CCh *kul- 

CCh *gus- 
ECh *gub- 
ECh *bugul- 'ankle' 


WCh *t3]in- 
WCh *mabar- 'mouth' 

WCh *ha-tirs- 'kidney', 

CCh, ECh *til- 
WCh *f/al-, CCh *far- 
WCh *caw-ay-, CCh *cuw-' 
ECh *suy- 
CCh *cuk- 
WCh *3i-kw- 'body', 

ECh *3i-k- id. 

CCh *'is- 

WCh *fun- 'cadaver' 

WCh *'an-, CCh *'y/wan- 
CCh *gis-, ECh *gus- 
WCh *t/timb- 

CCh *gwan-, ECh *gV-gVn- 
CCh *n-kul- 'throat', 

ECh *kul- id. 

WCh *ha-cin-, CCh *cin- 
ECh *si/un- 

WCh *funH- ’mouth,hole' 
WCh *kumb- 
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72. 'penis' 

73. ’saliva' 

74. 'shoulder' 

75. 

76. 


A buddaa 

SA an-dufee, GS *<an- 
d(y)up-, Sd *'an-d(y)ap- 
Ag *kyas-, GS *kas-, Wr 
*xas- 
GS *sag- 

Bd sankWaa, S sunku, A 
s nkWuu 


77. 

78. 

79. 'side' 

80. 

81. 'skin' 

82. 


Ag *zig- 

SA dagaa, GS *de/ug- 
Bd gab, Ag *gapp-, Wr 
♦kap- 

GS *ges-, Sd *ges- 
Om *kuR- 

Sd *fet- ’bark', Om ♦fat- 


83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 'spleen' 

87. 'sweat' 

88 . 

89. 'tail* 

90. 

91. 

92. 'tendon' 


GS. Sd, Om *gog- 
Ag *kwaR[i]b-, Om *,kuRub- 
Bd dabba 'k. of leather', 

GS ♦dub-, Om *dabb- 
A a-leefu 

Ag ♦si3ik-, GS *3i3id- 
Bd duf, Ag *dip-, GS 
♦daf-, Om *duf- 
Om *ceR- 
Ag *cimal- 

GS *dub-, Sd *dubb-, Om 
* d u p ( p ) - 
Bd sar 


93. 'testicles' 

94. 

95. 'tongue' 

96. 

97. 'tooth' 

98. 

99. 'urine' 

100. 'va8ina~ 

101 . 

102. 'viscera, 
middle' 

103. 'vulva' 


? Bd ula, Ag *kwiR-, GS 
♦kul-, Om *kuR(R)- 
A mud,i ?< *mun-d- 
Ag *Rank- 
Sd *'er- 

Sd *’ac- ’cheek', Om 
♦Hac(c)- 

Sd *'is-. Om *'ic- 
Sd *sum-, Om *com- 
GS *g[u]l- 

Bd 'a-wil, Ag *'a-wiR- 
A gudee, GS *gu/od- 


GS *cil-, Wr *sil- ’cli- 


104. 'wing' 


S galle, A gal, ? Sd 
*kol- 


CCh *bud- 
WCh, CCh, ECh *tuf- 
'to spit' 

ECh *kus- 

ECh *swag- 
WCh *3Vng-, CCh *ba- 
3an[k]-, ECh *3unk- 
'occiput' 

ECh *3ik- ’hand, arm' 

CCh *~ax- 'back' 

WCh *gab- 'front, 
breast' 

WCh *gyac- 'rib' 

WCh *kur-/*kwar- 
WCh ♦fwat/t-, CCh 
♦pwat- 
CCh *gwag- 
CCh *kwalab- 
ECh *dab,- 

WCh *l[y]ap 
CCh *sisid- 

WCh *daf- 'heat', CCh. 

ECh *daf- 
WCh *cila- 
ECh *sil(V)m- 
WCh *[d]ub-, CCh *dub- 

WCh *car-ak-, ECh 
♦syar- 'rope' 

WCh *qwal-, CCh *kwal- 
'penis', ECh *kwal- 
CCh *mun- 

WCh *lyak-, CCh *lakan- 
CCh *'ir- 
WCh *hacw- 

WCh *'ic- 
CCh *sum-ar- 
CCh *gwal- 
WCh *wul- 
ECh *gid- 'belly' 

WCh ♦cli¬ 
toris', Sd *cill- 
ECh *gwal 


V. Natural phenomena 


1. 'ashes' 


Ag *cibaR-,? Sd *tabar- 


ECh *tibVr- 
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2. 

Om *bidin-/*bind- 

CCh *budin-,ECh *bund- 

3. 

Om *tuRR- 

ECh *tul- 

4. 'charcoal' 

S duhul, GS *duHul- 

WCh *n-duhul- 

5. 'clay' 

Om *tuRk- 

WCh *turk- 'dirt' 

6. 'cloud' 

GS *d,ol- 

CCh *duHul- 

7. 

A 'ubul 'mist', Om *boRR-, 

GS *boll-an- 

CCh *bul-,ECh *byal-an- 

8. 

A~ ♦dimln-. GS, Sd *du- 
me[n]-, Om ♦dum- 

WCh *dt[y]amin-7CCh *dya- 
man-'season of rains' 

9. 

A 'eeri 'smoke',GS *’Vr-, 

Wr *'urr- 

WCh *’ar-, CCh *'yar- 
'smoke' 

10. 

Bd alak 

WCh *('a)lakwa- 

11. 

SA dar-ur 

WCh *dar- 

12. 'desert' 

Bd dabba 

WCh, CCh *dab- 

13. ’dust’ 

Om *t(y)uR(R)- 

CCh *tul- 'silt' 

14. 

Bd dek w a, Ag *dakwV- 

WCh *d,ak- 

15. 

Sd *bokk- 

WCh *buk-, ? CCh *buk- 

16. 'earth' 

Om *yiR- 

WCh *yil- 

17. 

S duul ’ country', GS *dul- WCh 

*dil- 

18. 'fire' 

SA gira, Sd *gir- 

WCh *gir-gir- 'hot' 

19 . 

GS * ' eg- 

WCh * ’ aku-, ECh * ’ ak- 

20. 'hole’ 

GS *gop- 

ECh *gup- 

21. 

Wr *poll-. vm *piR- 

ECh *pul- 

22. 'light' 

Bd yuu' 

ECh *yuw- 'sun' 

23. 

Om *'ik- 

CCh * ak- 'morning' 

24. 

S ifo, GS *'iP- 

CCh *'ap- 

25. 'moon' 

Bd ter-ig 

WCh *tarya,CCh,ECh *tir 

26. 

GS *Cay-iH- 

CCh *ciy-. ECh *say- 

27. 'mountain' 

Bd kaar, GS *kur- 

CCh *kwir- 'stone' 

28. 

Ag *gaR-, A gefcra, GS. Sd 
*gVr-, Om *guR- 

WCh *h/gar- 

29. 

Sd *'i-lal-, Om *lal- 
'stone' 

WCh *lar- 

30. 

Bd dibba, Ag *d[ya]bb-, 

S dibo 

WCh *dab-, ECh *damb- 

31. 

GS. Sd *tul-, Om *tuR- 

WCh *tul- 

32. 

S 'al, A alee, GS, Wr *’al 

WCh *'aly- ' to rise ', 

CCh, ECh *'al- 'to 
climb' 

33. 'place' 

Sd *bay- 

WCh, ECh *bay-, CCh 
*m-baY- 

34 . 

GS *Hak-, Om * ' ok- 

CCh * ' y/wak 

35. 'rain' 

Sd *mis-, Om *'a-mis- 

CCh *'a-mis-,ECh *mus- 

36 . 

Ag *bukwV- . GS *bok(k)—, 
Om *bo/uk- 

WCh *bik [w] -, ECh *buk- 

37. 

Ag *zuw- 

WCh *3iwa- 

38. 

SA roob, GS *rob- 

WCh * rub/p- 'wet' 

39. 

Sd *cen- 

CCh *tin- 

40. 

Om *comb 

CCh *samb- 'cloud' 

41. 'river' 

Ag *kwiR-, Wr *kol- 

CCh *kul- 'lake' 

42. 

Ag *(’a)kwaR- 

CCh *kul- 'lake' 

43. 

Bd aba 
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WCh *'ambaH-, CCh, ECh 
*ba'- 



44. 


GS, Sd *lag- 

CCh *lax- 

45. 


Om *sapp- 

WCh *sapi- or CCh *cap- 

46. 

’river¬ 

bed* 

Ag *gad-, S gadee 'river' 

CCh *n-gad 'river' 

47. 

'sand* 

Om *say- 

WCh *sVy- 

48 . 


Bd ’ eeraat, GS * 'Vrr-, ECh *har- 
Sd *’ir(r)- 

' swamp ' 

49. 


Bd buur, S bure, A burbura 

GS *burH - 

WCh *bur-, CCh *bur- 
' du s t ' 

50. 


Bd haas, Om *qac- 

WCh *qyas- 

51. 


A 'idde, GS ♦ , id- 

CCh *Xid- 

52 . 

' shadow* 

GS *Gos- 

WCh *gas- ' night ', 
ECh *gis- ’black' 

53. 

'smoke' 

Om *cug- 

CCh *c/3uk- 

54 

.' star ’ 

GS, Sd *hur3- 

CCh * ' urs- 

55. 


Ag *cing[i]R-,Om *cigiR- 

CCh *silig- 

56 

.’ stone ' 

GS *kur- CCh *kur-/*kwir- 

57. 


Wr *kut-. Sd *kot- 

ECh *kwat-'hill' 

58. 


SAdaa(y) 

ECh *dVY- 

59. 


Om *~akk- 

WCh *[n?]ak- 

60. 

'thunder* 

Ag *nugud-, SA *'ungud-, 

WCh *nVgid- 

61. 

’valley' 

GS *gad- 

WCh *gat- 'coast' 

62. 

'water' 

Bd yam 

CCh *yam- 

63. 


SA lay 

WCh.ECh *lay- 'to pour' 

64. 


? Bd mu’ 'liquid', Ag 
*maw-, GS *maH(i)- 

WCh *ma'-, CCh *ma’i- 

65. 


GS *ya’- 

CCh *ya'u- 

66. 

'wind' 

Ag *cinbayR-, GS *dabayl- CCh 

*simbar- 

67. 

VI. Time 

GS *por- 

WCh *ful- 


1. 'dawn' 

SA abori, GS *abor- 

ECh *bur- 'morning' 

2. ’day’ 

GS *'az,-, Om *ha3- 

WCh *'a3- 'heat of the 



sun', CCh *'a3- 

3. 

Ag *giR-g- 

CCh ♦gir- 

4. 

GS *mal(l)-, Sd *ball- 

WCh *[m]bal- 'daylight' 

5. ’morning’ 


CCh *mbul- 'morning' 

Ag *sVgVRR- 

WCh *gagar- 

6. 

Ag *g(w)iRab- 

CCh *n-gwarVp- 

7. 

GS *di'ar-, Sd *der- 

WCh *di'ar- 'tomorrow' 

a. 'night' 

SA bar 

WCh *bar- 'twilight'. 

g. 'time' 


ECh *bar- 'black' 

Ag *'iman-, S amaana. 

CCh *viman- 'year' 


GS *'imti]n- 

10. 

GS *bVr-, Om *biR- 

WCh, CCh *bar- 'year' 
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VII. Culture 


1. ’arrow' 

Wr *pahan- 
GS *fV 

ECh *Pan-d- 

2. 

WCh *fyaH- 

3. 'axe' 

Bd gaduum, A godumaa, GS 

WCh *gadVm- 'hoe'. 


*gudum- 

CCh *n-gudum- id. 

4. ’basket’ 

Ag *kiz(z)-, GS *kis- 'sack' 

WCh *kuVc[i]- 

5. 

GS *sumf-. Sd *samf- 

WCh *samf-, CCh 
*3amf- 

6. ’belt' 

GS *sVb-, Sd *sib- 'rope' 

ECh *sip- 'rope' 

7. 

SA *bor- 'band', Om *buR- 

ECh *bur- 'rope' 

8. 'clothes' 

Ag *tak,win- 

ECh *twak ’leather' 

9. 

Bd halak, A halago, S halaga 

WCh *halVk- 'loin¬ 
cloth' 

10. 'dance' 

GS *sVbal-, Sd *sibal- 

WCh *sa[mb]al/r- 

11. 'door' 

Ag *biRR- 

WCh *bil- 

12. 'door,hole' 

Om *p/ping- 

WCh *funH- 'hole', 

CCh *funH- 'door' 

13. 'fat, oil* 

Ag *sya[b)-, SA suba,h, GS 
*cuba[H]-, Om *seb- 

CCh *sub- 

14. 

Bd simma.Wr *sinan- 'butter* 

WCh *sinam-, ECh 
*siwan- 

15. 'fence' 

Sd *hot- 

CCh *hwad-'compound’ 

16. 'house' 

GS *gur-, Om *guRR- 

WCh *gur- 'place', 

ECh *gyar- 

17. 

GS *min-, Sd *min- 

WCh *min- 

18. 

GS *ge’-, Om *ke'- 

CCh *xay- 

19. 'iron' 

GS. Sd *sibil- 

WCh *subir- 'knife' 

20. 'knife* 

Sd *tab- 

WCh *tab- 'chisel' 

21. 'leather 

Bd *rVkw-, Ag *’i-rakwV- 

WCh *rahwa- ’guts', 

sack' 


or *rukul- 

22. 'meal of 

Ag *basaw-, S busa. GS 

WCh *bas-, ? ECh 

grain’ 

*bas-, Om *bu[ss]- 

*bu/is- 'pot' 

23. 'plough, 
part of 

Sd *mor- 

ECh *mar- 'hoe' 

24. 'pot' 

GS *,der- 

ECh *t/tir- 'mug' 

25. 'ring' 

GS *dub- 

WCh *dumb- 'brace¬ 
let' 

26. 'spear' 

S gasa 

WCh *n-gac-, CCh 
*n-g(w)as-, ECh 
*gas- 

27. 'thread' 

Sd *Pater- 

WCh *Patar- 'loin¬ 
cloth' 

28. 'town' 

A bulaa, GS *bul- 'hut' 

CCh *bVl- 

29. 'tub' 

Bd d g -ra 

WCh *dagw- 'pot', CCh 
*dig-r- 'k. of pot' 

30. 

Ag *cakwi-t- 

CCh *cVaxw- 'pot' 

31. 'wall' 

A sabsab 

WCh *c,ab-, CCh *cab- 

32. 'whip' 

33. 'yard' 

Bd kawid,- 

ECh *kVdVw- ’stick’ 

Bd gar'a 

WCh *gar- ’village* 
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VIII. Actions 


1. 'advise' 

Ag *kwaz(z)-in-, Om *ko3(3)- 

WCh *kwa3- 'tell 
loudly' 

2. 'ask' 

Ag *cyaw- 

WCh *cy—'say', CCh 
*caw- id. 

3. 

Ag *gaw- 

WCh *gay- 'say' 

4. 'beat' 

Ag *tay(V)s-, Om *tis- 
'break' 

WCh *tic-, CCh *tVs- 

5. 

A dibe 

WCh *dyaba- 'break' 

6. 

GS *haw- 

CCh *gaH- 'break' 

7. ’beget’ 

Ag *bas-, GS *was- 

CCh *m-was- 'give 
birth' 

8. 'bend' 

A guub 

ECh *gwab- 

9. 'blow' 

Ag *~ig-, Sd, Om *pug- 

WCh *~ug-, CCh *fig- 

10. 'build' 

Sd *hog-, Om *hag(g)- 

CCh *xug- 

11. ’bury’ 

SA *gV’- 

WCh, ECh *gi- 

12. 

Sd *mog-, Om $mog- 

ECh *myag- 

13. 

GS *dug-, Om *duk- 

WCh *duk- ’dig', 

CCh *dik- 

14. 'cal! 

Om *,cek,(k.)- 

CCh *cyak- 'ask' 

15. ’carry' 

Ag *mikwV- 

WCh *mik- 'give' 

16. ’climb' 

S for, A far, Sd *~urr- 

ECh *par- 

17. 'close' 

Bd ’as- 

ECh *’Vs- 

18. ’come’ 

Bd yi-, Om *yV- 

WCh *ya(w)-, CCh, 
ECh *yi'- 'walk' 

19. 

Sd *'e'- 

ECh *'[y]a'-'go' 

20. 

Om *wa'- 

CCh *wV'- 'go', WCh, 
ECh *wa'- 

21. 

SA, GS *mVt- 

WCh *mat- 

22. ’cook' 

Ag *cyakwV- 

CCh *ca,k- 'roast' 

23. 

A dike 

ECh *duk-, CCH 
*[d]ik— 

24. 'count' 

Om *payad- 

WCh *pad- 

25. ’cut’ 

GS, Sd *mur- 

WCh *mVr- 'to hoe' 

'carve' 

27. 

Om *ka/uc- 

WCh *qac- 

28. ’die’ 

GS *mut- 

WCh, CCh, ECh *mut- 

29. 

Ag *di'-, GS *du’- 

CCh *di'- 

30. ’dig’ 

GS *bor- 

WCh *bur-, ECh *bir- 

31. 'do, make' 

Ag *'is/s-, SA is-, Sd *'Vs- CCh 

*wus- ’work’, 

ECh *wis- id. 

32. 

GS *pal-, Om *paR- 

WCh *paHal- 'com- 
pell', ECh *pal- 
'hew' 

33. 'drink' 

34. 

Bd d g w -, GS *dug-, Wr *d,ug- 
Ag *3yak,- WCh *3uk- 'suck' 

CCh *dag- 

35. 

GS * Vk-, Wr *'uk- 

WCh *'yak 

36. 

SA *~Vb-, GS *’abb-, Sd *hab- 

ECh *'ib- 'suck' 

37. 'eat' 

Bd tiyu 'feed', Om *ta’- 

WCh *ti/aH-, CCh 
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*ti'-, ECh *ti-, 
*tay- 


38. 


Ag *,kwi'- 

CCh *ki'- 

39. 


Sd *'it-, GS ♦ it- 'food' 

WCh *'yat- 

40. 


Wr *yi'- 

ECh *'i'- 'swallow' 

41. 


Bd kwiri 

WCh *kir- 'bite' 

42. 

'enter' 

GS *gal-, Om *~aRR- 

WCh, CCh. ECh *gal- 
'go out, run' 

43. 


Ag *tu'- 

WCh *tu'a-, CCh 
*tuw- 'walk', ECh 
*tiw- id. 

44. 

'~art' 

GS *dus- 

WCh *tus- 

45. 

'fight' 

GS *iol-. Sd *'ol-> Om 

CCh *hwal-'kiir 

46. 

'finish' 

Bdt kw k- 

WCh *tak-, CCh *tik- 

47. 

'fly' 

Bd fir-, Ag *piR(R)-, Om 
*pyaRR- 

WCh *purya- 'jump', 
CCh *fyar- id., 

ECh *par- id. 

48. 

'forge' 

GS *tum- 

WCh *t[u]m- 'grind' 

49. 

’give' 

Bd nuun, Om *nen- 

CCh *nyan- 

50. 

'give 

birth' 

Sd *'il-, Om *'eR- 

WCh *Hal- 

51. 

'glide' 

Sd, Om *muc(c)- 

WCh *muC- 'move 
restlessly' 

52. go away 

Ag *pit(t)- 

WCh *pit- 'go out', 

CCh *pyat- 

53. 


Bd bay-, A ba-, GS *baH-, 

Sd *ba'-, Om *ba'- 

WCh *baH- ’return’, 
CCh *bay- 'go out' 

ECh *ba'i- 'go' 

54. 

'grasp' 

Ag *k(y)am- 'have' 

WCh *kam- 

55. 


Bd ban, SA *bar- 

WCh *bar- 'leave' 

56. 


Bd am-it-, Sd *'am- 

WCh *'am- 'hold', 

CCh, ECh *'wam 

57. 


S kab-, GS *kab- 

WCh *kabu- 

58. 

'grind' 

Bd -hasi- 

WCh *'yas- 

59. 

'hold' 

Ag *gab- 

WCh *~huba’- 

60. 

'hunt' 

Ag *'adyan-. S hadan-, GS 
*'adan-, Sd *'adan- 

WCh *'adan- 'watch', 
CCh *'andi- 

61. 


GS *’u-gad-, Sd *’u-gat- 

WCh *gad~t- 

62. 

'joke' 

Om *kay- 

WCh *kaw- 'laughter' 
CCh *ka'i- 

63. 

'jump' 

Bd bir, Ag *biR-, Sd *bur- 

CCh *m-bir-, ECh 
*bir- 

64. 

'kill' 

GS, Sd *kal- 

WCh *kwal-, CCh 
*xal- 

65. 


Om *'wa3- 

ECh *'a3- 

66. 


Wr *bog- 

WCh *pag-,ECh *pwag- 

67. 

'lessen, 

count' 

Ag *sapp-, Om *sap- 

WCh *cap-, CCh *caP- 

68. 

'lick' 

Bd lak- 

WCh, ECh *lak- 

70. 

'look, see’ 

Bd reh-, Sd *1VH- 

WCh *ray- 'look af¬ 
ter' 

71. 


Ag *k,waRR-, GS *,koll- 

ECh *,kwal- 

72. 


Ag *'yaRRaR-, SA ilaal-, GS 

WCh *'yal-, ECh 
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*’ilal- 


73. 'lower' 

Bd mi'-, Ag *na'- 

74. 

SA oob-, Sd *'ub- 

75. 'mix’ 

Bd saawi 

76. 'move' 

GS *gos-, Om *gas- 'pasture' 

77. 'open' 

GS *ban-, Sd *pan- 

78. 

Om *ping- 

79. 'pierce' 

GS *hur- 

80. 'pile' 

GS *tum- 

81. 

Ag *’a-sib-, S 'a-sab- 

82. 'plait' 

Sd *tacc-, Om *dacc- 

83. 'puli' 

Ag *gwitt-, GS *gltt- 

84. 

S herig- 

85. 'reach' 

Ag *ga'-. SA gay, GS *gay- 

86. 'release' 

GS *pur- 

87. 'return' 

S dehe-, Om *deHu- 'bring' 

88. 

Bd a-gir 

89. 'rise’ 

A ka’-, GS *ka'-, Sd *ka'i-, 
Om *ke/i’- 

90. 'roast' 

Ag *CaRR- 

91. ’run' 

Ag *buk-, S bukaa 'flight', 
GS *bak- f Om *bik- 

92. 

GS *ti'- 

93. 

Sd *tok- 

94. 

GS. Om *ya’- 

95. 

GS, Om *kat- 

96. 

SA kuud- 

97. 

Ag *dand- 

98. ’scold’ 

SA abaar-, GS *habar- 

99. 

Bd ad- 

100. 'seek* 

S guur-, A goor-, GS *kor- 

101. 

Sd *has(s)- 

102. 'separate' 

SA bal- 

103. 'sew' 

Ag *taRR-, SA tar-tar- 

104. 

GS *tol- 

105. 

SA rib- 

106. 

Ag *sapp-, Om *Bipp- 

107. 'shoot' 

GS *tog-, Sd *tog- 

108. 'shout' 

Om *ca~k- 

109. 'skin' 

GS *mudah- 

110. 'slap* 

Bd bag-, GS *bo/ug- 

111. 'slaughter' 

Ag *s(a’)uk-, Om *suk(k)- 

112. 'smear' 

Om *fut- 


*Hyal- 

WCh *nyahuh- 'fall' 
ECh *'yab- 'fall' 

WCh *sab- 
WCh *gusya'- 

WCh *ban- 
ECh *bing- 
WCh *vhur- 'dig', ECh 
*hVr- 

WCh *tim- 

ECh *sub- 'harvest' 

CCh *dac-,ECh *dwas- 

WCh, ECh *gVt- 

ECh *’arVg- 

CCh *gV’- 'arrive', 

ECh *giya id. 

CCh *pur-, ECh *pi- 
wVr- 

WCh *di'- 'give',CCh 
*da/i’- 'bring' 

CCh *gir- 

WCh *ka'a-,CCh *kwa- 

WCh *hal- 'bum', 

ECh *'i/ul- 
WCh *bak- 'return' 

CCh *ta'- 'walk', 

ECh *ti'u- id. 

WCh *twaKa 
WCh *ya'- 'walk' 

ECh *kat- 'go' 

WCh, CCh *gud- 
WCh *dand-'emigrate' 
ECh *habVr- 
CCh *wad.-, ECh *’Vd- 
WCh *k 'see', 

CCh *kyar- 'sear¬ 
ching' 

CCh *'was-,ECh ^'as- 
'look' 

WCh *bwal- 'divide' 
WCh *twari-, CCh 
*tir- 'plait' 

CCh *tVl- 
WCh *rib- 
ECh *sip- 'twist' 

CCh *tugw-, *twig- 
CCh *cak- 'ask' 

CCh *mud- 'tear' 

WCh *bug-, ECh *big- 
WCh *s/ca'uk- 'stab' 

ECh *sik- 'cut' 
WCh *f[u]’at-’wipe' 
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113. 

Om *toR- 

WCh *tar- 'paint' 

114. 

Sd *iapp- 

WCh *lapp- 

115. 'smell' 

S siin-. Om *sin- 

CCh *ci/un- 

116. 'sow' 

Om *sok- 

WCh *cuk-,CCh *cyak- 

117. 'speak' 

GS, Sd *tab- 

WCh *ta(m)b-, ECh 
♦tub- 'scold' 

118. ’spit' 

Bd tuf-, GS *tu~- 

WCh *tuf~, CCh, ECh 
*tufi- 

119. 'split' 

GS *bakak- 

WCh *bak- 

120. 'spy' 

Sd *dap- 

WCh *da'ap- 'follow' 

121. 'stand up' 

GS *tag-, Chn *tug- 

WCh *tVg- 

122. 'steal' 

Wr *kereH 

WCh, CCh *kir- 

123. 

Ag *sankwV- 

WCh *san-, CCh *xV- 
san- 'thief 

124. 'stretch 

Sd *tep-, Om *tap- 

WCh *taf- 'take a 

one's hand' 


handful’ 

125. 'strike' 

GS *tuk-, Om *tuk- 

WCh *tVk-, CCh *tuk/g- 
ECh *twak- 

126. 

Bd kad,-aw- 

WCh *kad- ’break’, 

CCh *kad-, ECh 
*kud- ’break’ 

127. 

Sd *kas(s)- 

WCh *,kwas[a]-, ECh 
*kwas- ’break’ 

128. ’swallow’ 

Ag *sinkwV- 

WCh *sinku- 

129. 'swear' 

Ag *caR- 

WCh *cir-, CCh, ECh 
*sur- 

130. 'sweep' 

Sd, Om *pic- 

WCh *pawac-, CCh 
* pV c - 

131. 'take' 

SA bay 

CCh *biy- 

132. 

Ag *’az(z)-, GS *'ad-, Sd 
*'ad- 

CCh *3V- ’catch’ 

133. 'take,have’ 

SA ab-it-, Sd *'ab- 

WCh *hVwap- ’take’ 

134. 'tan' 

Om *pok- 

WCh *puka- ’peel’, 

ECh *pwak- 'skin' 

135. 'taste' 

Ag *tam- 

CCh *tam- 

136. 

S ,da'am- 

CCh *dam-, ECh *da- 
Ham- 

137. 'tear' 

Om *ped- 

WCh *~vad 'skin', 

CCh *Pyad- 'carve' 

138. 'tell,say' 

Bd an-, Wr *van- 

WCh *yana-,ECh *'an- 

139. 

Sd *wot-, Om *y/wot- 

WCh *wat- 'call' 

140. 

Bd di-, A dah-, S ,dah-, GS 
*dVh- 

CCh *di’- 'call' 

141. 

Om *tah[u]- 

CCh *taw- 

142. 

Ag *dak,wV- 

WCh *taqwa- 

143. 

Om *wV'- 

CCh, ECh *way- 

144. 

Bd hay-, GS, Sd *hay- 

CCh *'ay- 'ask' 

145. 

Om *gay- 

WCh *n-gi- 
CCh *yiw- 'ask'.or 

*'ya- ECh *yi'- 

146. 

Ag, GS *yi-,A ii-,Sd, Om *yi- 

147. 'throw' 

Om *dup- 

WCh *dap- 'push' 

148. ’tie’ 

Sd *kar- 

WCh *kar- 

149. 

GS *[k]id- 

ECh *kiT- 

150. 'touch' 

Bd tah/g- 

WCh *tyak-,CCh *tik- 
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151. 

Ag *dak-, A dag- 

WCh *dVka-,CCh *dak- 

152. 

GS *sa-sab-, Om *sapp- 

CCh *cab,- 

153. 

GS *tuk-, Om *tuk- 

WCh *tVk-Vn- 

154. 'trample' 

Ag *dad-, GS * dV'dV'- 

ECh *dwad- 

155. ’walk, go' 

S -ad-, GS *'ad. Sd *'had.-. 

WCh *'wad- 'go away' 

156. 

Om *'ad- 

GS *(n)ann- CCh *'an- 


157. 

GS *xam-, Sd *ham-, Om *ham- 

CCh *ham- 'return' 

158. 

Bd sak- 

CCh *suk- 'come', 

159. 

GS *tag-, Om *tag- 

ECh *swak- id. 

WCh *tak-, CCh *tVk- 

160. 

GS *raH- 'go together’ 

'follow' 

WCh *rV'- 'enter' 

161. 

Bd 'at-, SA *’Vt- 

WCh *hat-,CCh *hwat- 

162. 

Sd *had-, Om *’ad- 

'retum' 

ECh *Had- 'go out’ 

163. 'wash' 

GS *mayic(c,)-, Sd, Om *ma/ec- 

CCh *ma/uC- 

164. 'wear’ 

Ag *syay- 

WCh *say-, CCh *ba- 

165. 'weave* 

A~ *sa,k-, Wr *sox- 

say- 'clothes' 

WCh *sak-, CCh *sik- 

166. 

Bd da'-, GS *daw- 

WCh *di-, CCh *daHi- 

167. 'weep' 

GS *biH- 

WCh *biy- 

168. 'win* 

Sd *gar-, Om *gaRR- 

WCh.CCh *g(y)ar- 


IX. States and qualities 

'exceed' 

1. 'be' 

Bd kay-, S kii-, Om *key- 

CCh *ku'- 

2. 

Om *be'- 

CCh *bya- 

3. 'be afraid* 

Sd *'wa3(~)- 

CCh *’wa3- 'fear' 

4. 'be angry' 

Ag *k(w)aR-, S k w aray, Om 

WCh *kwAr-, ECh 

*kaR- 

*kar- 'wrath' 

5. Bd sebib 


WCh *s[i]b/b)- 

6. 

Om *kand- 

CCh *kund- 

7. 'be back' 

Ag *gid-, Sd, Om *ged- ECh 

*gud- 'back' 

8. *be bad' 

Bd 3echa, Om *3e'- CCh *3V' 

9. 

Bd maag, GS *mag- 

WCh *mug- 

10. 

Ae *bis-, GS *bVs-, Sd *bus- WCh *bas-, CCh *bus- 

11. 'be beauti¬ 

Om *pitt,- 

CCh *pid- 'good' 

ful* 

12. 'be big’ 

Om *beR- 

WCh *m-bar-, ECh 

13. 'be bitter' 

Om *cam- 

*byar- 

WCh *cam- 'sour', 

14. GS *hadd- 


CCh *[c]am- id., 

ECh *[c]im- 
WCh *yad/ti-, ECh 

15. 'be black’ 

Om *caRim- 

*Hat- 

CCh *cyalim- 

16. 'be bom' 

Om *kon- 

CCh *(yV)-kwan- 'gi¬ 

17. 'be brown' 

GS *bor-, Sd *bor- 

ve birth' 

WCh *bwar- 'yellow' 

18. 'be clear' 

Sd *bir(r)- 

WCh *bar- 'shine', 
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19. 'be cold' 

20. 'be deaf 

21. 'be dry' 

22 . 


Bd la/e'- 

Bd dundur, Ag *dunk,uR- 
Ag *kag-, GS *gag- 
GS *k,ar 


23. 'be far' 

24. 'be fat' 


Bd si/ag-, GS *[c]Vg , Om 
*[s]ag- 

Ag *sak,wV- 


25. T)e good' 


SA ma/e'-, Om *ma'- 


26. 

27. 'be hot' 

28. 

29. 'be ill' 

30. 

31. 'be long' 

32. Ag *ciR- 


Om *gaw- 
Ag *'in-kwan- 
Ag *biR- 

Bd le/ah-, S la,hu- 
Ag *,kab- 

Ag *kaR-, GS *ka'er-, Sd 
*ker(r)- 


33. 'be many' 


A mango, Om ♦mag- 


34. 'be meager' 

35. Om *dik- 

36. 'be near' 

37. *be new' 

38. ’be old 1 

39. 

40. 'be open’ 

41. 'be red' 

42. 'be round’ 

43. 'be sad' 

44. 'be sated' 

45. 'be sharp' 


Bd selik, Om *ceRak- 
SA day- 

S tu-sub, GS *'u-sub- 
GS *gol- 
Ag *kadid 
Ag *paR(R)- 

Ag *cyaR-, Qm *cVeRR- 
Bd kWalaal 
GS *hog-, Sd *hog- 
GS *kup- 
Bd sal, Ag *saR- 


46. 'be silent' 

47. 'be small’ 

48. 


Ag *sikwV-, S sik 
Ag *kwit-, Om *kutt.- 
GS *nin-, Om *nin- 


49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 'be soft' 

53. 'be strong' 

54. 'be well' 

55. 'be wet' 

56. 'be white' 

57. 'be wide' 

58. 'bum' 

59. 'destroy' 


Ag *cikwV-, Om *cekk- 
GS *kall- 
S 'enda. A 'und- 
Wr *sal- 
GS *3ikin- 
GS *pay-, Sd *pay- 
Bd yada’, S ad- 
Ag *puc-, Om *boc- 
GS *bal-ad- 
Bd balol-, S bolol- 
GS *dum- 


60. 'drizzle' GS *tih- 

61. 'fall' Sd *,kof->Om *koR- 


CCh *bVr- 'clean' 

WCh, ECh *lay- 
CCh *dungar- 'blind' 
WCh *gag- 
CCh *xwar-, ECh 
*kar- 

WCh *Cagu 

CCh *m-ca[k]- 'in¬ 
crease' 

WCh *mwa'-,ECh *may- 
'beautiful' 

CCh *n-ga'- 
WCh *n-gwan- 
WCh *byal- 'heat' 

WCh *la(H)- 
CCh *gab.- 'illness' 

CCh *kVr- 

WCh *cwal- or *car-, 
ECh *sy/war- 
WCh, ECh *man-, CCh 
*mang- 'big' 

CCh *silVk- 'weak' 

WCh *dik- 'small' 

CCh *3aH- 
WCh *sab- 
ECh *^wal- 
? ECh ♦gad,at- 
ECh *pil- 'open' 

WCh *cil- 

WCh *kwal-'nut,ball' 
ECh *Hwag- 'weep' 

WCh *kaP- 
WCh *syal- 'stub', 

CCh *syal- id. 

WCh *suk- 'silence' 
WCh *kwit ,CCh *kid- 
WCh *nanu-,ECh 
*nyan- 

CCh *cukw- 

ECh *kal- 

CCh *'un3- 

CCh *sil-,ECh *syal- 

ECh *cagin 

CCh *pi- 'life' 

CCh *'ad-an- 
WCh *paci- 
CCh *bal- 
WCh *bal/Hal- 
WCh *dVHVm- 'beat', 
ECh *da'im-'break' 
WCh *tay- 'pour' 

CCh *kwal- 
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62. 

'finish' 

S,A raab- 'die', Sd *rap- 

WCh *rab- 

63. 

'flow* 

S dada 'rainy season', Sd 
*dad- 

WCh *dad- 'be wet' 

64. 


Ag *bak(k)wV-, A bak-, GS 
*bak- 

WCh *bikwa- 'rain', 
CCh *,bak- 'wet', 

ECh *bak- 'pour' 

WCh *laH- 'take', 

CCh *liH- id., 

ECh *liH- 

65. 

'have' 

SA la-, GS *leH- 

66. 

'hear' 

Ag *digg-, S -edeg-, GS *d,ag- 

WCh *dugw- 

67. 


Bd maasu(w)- 

WCh *myas- 'know' 

68. 

'know' 

S dV’-, GS *da'- 

WCh *diw- 'see', 

CCh *du- id., ECh 
*du- 'hear' 

69. 


Ag *'aR-, Wr *'ar-, Om *'aR- 

CCh *yar- 'remember' 

*war- 'see', ECh 
*yar- id. 

70. 

'lie' 

Wr *san- 

WCh, CCh *(y)san- 
'sleep', ECh *san- 
id. 

71. 

'live' 

Bd haay-, SA hay- 

CCh ♦Hay-, ECh *hay- 
*li~e' 

72. 

'love' 

GS *haw- 

WCh *hwa- 'want', 

CCh *hay- 

73. 

'perish' 

Om *tah- 

WCh *taw- 'be lost', 
CCh *tVw- 'die' 

74. 

'rain' 

GS *da’- 

WCh *,dwa'- 'pour' 

75. 

'rot' 

Ag *bakwV-, GS *ba,k- 

WCh *,bakwa- 

76. 

'see' 

GS *bek- 'know', Om *bekk- 

WCh *bik,a- 'look af¬ 
ter', *b[y]ak 'seek' 

77. 


Ag *kan- 

CCh *gin-,ECh *gyan- 

78. 

'sit' 

Om *kot(t)- 

WCh *kwant- 'lie 
down' 

79. 

'sleep' 

A sonoo 

WCh, CCh *suwan- 

80. 

GS *nin- 

WCh *nwan-, ECh 
*nun- 

81. 


Sd * ~ 

ECh *gal- 

82. 


Ag *ki’-, Om *kVy- 

CCh *xi’-,ECh *kay- 

83. 

'stay' 

A~ *zimb- 

CCh *zi[mb]- 'wait' 

84. 

~ *~way- 

CCh *ku- 'be', ECh 
*kway- 'sleep' 

85. 

'think' 

GS *mod- 

WCh *mud- 'answer', 
CCh *mud- 'say'. 

ECh *mad- 'call' 

86. 

'want' 

Ag *paRR- 

ECh *pyal- 'love' 


It seems doubtless now, after the above list has been presented, that the 
notions of Cu family and PCu language are fairly groundless. On the other hand, our 
data show that the so-called Cu languages are related to Ch in a more close way than it 
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could have been imagined before. In other words, it is necessary now to revise the 
traditional filiation of AA languages and to restructure the AA phylum. However, the 
problem may be adequately solved if and only if other members of the phylum are 
taken into consideration, primarily Egyptian, but this is the subject of another paper. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AFRASIAN VOCALISM: 

CUSH3TIC AND CHADIC 

Vladimir Orel and Olga Stolbova 

Scholars of Hamito-Semitic traditionally avoid the problem of 
the Afrasian (= AA, for other abbreviations see Orel, Stolbova 
1988 a-b) reconstruction of vowels or, rather, reduce the original 
vocalic system to one or two elements (cf. Djakonov et al. 1987 

suggesting for AA a pair of vowels - [a] and [3], the latter 
developing on later stages to [i] and [u]). This attitude is some¬ 
what superficially explained by the expressively grammatical func¬ 
tion of vowels in attested AA languages. However, vowels have the 
same function in other phylums, e.g. in IE, which does not hinder 
scholars of IE from reconstructing a rather complicated proto-sys¬ 
tem of vowels. The present paper deals with the same problem for 
AA. The method used was that of confronting the data of every pair 
of AA linguistic groups. 

In our previous publications (Orel, Stolbova 1988, 1989) it was 

shown that there exists a fairly good correspondence between Sem 
and (W)Ch vocalism in non-motivated nouns and that the original vo¬ 
calism of verbs is represented by (W)Ch and South Sem (Arabic) im- 
perfectives. It has been also proved that there is a correlation 
between the (W)Ch and Sem vowels in nominal stems, on one hand, and 
PCopt vowels, on the other. The resulting AA proto-system as it is 
reflected in Sem, Ch and Copt is as follows (complementary distri¬ 
butions are marked by /): 
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AA 

Sem 

WCh 

PCopt 

*a 

*a 

*a 

*a/*o 

*e 

*i 

*ya 


*i 

*i 

*i 

*e/*i 

*0 

*u 

*wa 

*e 

*u 

*u/*a 

*u 

*u/*o 

*U 

*i 

*u 

*i 


A reconstruction of WCh vowels in second syllables has been 
suggested in Orel, Stolbova 1989* A similar reconstruction is also 
possible for CCh and ECh; it leads us to a large stock of exact 
WCh-CCh-ECh parallels with identical vowels. Next steps are eviden¬ 
tly the comparison of Ch data with vowels systems in Cu linguistic 
groups. Cu-Ch lexical parallels are represented in Orel. Stolbova 
1988a (numbers below refer to the classification adopted in this 
paper). 

1. Bedawje and Chadic 

Bd a corresponds to Ch *a: 1.14 (ECh *siH- < *say-).I.25, 
III.5. IV.7, 17,34. 37, 42, 56, 59 (CCh and ECh *u < *a before *w), 
76 (ECh *u < *a before the 2nd vowel *wa), 79, 85, V.10, 12, 43, 
62 , VII. 3 , 9 , 33, VIII.53, 55, 56, 58, 68, 75, 99, 126 , 138 , 144. 
166 (WCh *i < *a under the influence of *i in the 2nd syllable),IX. 
19, 23 (WCh *suk- < *saku~), 29, 55, 58, 71. 

Bd *a >e after emphatics and in contact with laryngeals: V.14. 
48. VIII.70. A group Bd *-aw- seems to be reflected as u(w): 1.12, 
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V. 64. 

Bd a corresponds to Ch *ya: V.25 (e < Bd *a influenced by the 

following -i-), 50 , VIII. 150 , IX.45, 67. In two cases Bd has u as a 

correspondence of Ch *ya before *u: VIII.49, 73* 

Bd i corresponds to Ch *i: II.IV.8, 11, 24, VII. 

14, VIII. 20, 63. 86. 140, IX.V (Bd *i > e 

before i of the 2nd syllable). 

Bd (w)a corresponds to Ch *wa: 1.24, VII.21, VIII.158, IX.42. 

Bd u corresponds to Ch *u: IV.53, V.22, VII.3, IX.20. After 
(and before?) labials Bd *u > a: II.7. IV. 36 , VIII.110, IX.9* 

Bd wi, we (after velars and laryngeals) corresponds to Ch *u: 
IV.51, VIII.41 (WCh *kir- < *kuri-), IV.101. The same AA phoneme in 

other positions is reflected as Bd i, Ch *u: I. 30 , 47, VIII.47- 

In a few cases anomalous correspondences are explained as re¬ 
sults of contraction (1.28, II.9. IV.27, V.27, 49). Unexplained 

are V. 30. IX- 1, 34. 

2. Agaw and Chadic 

The PAg system of vowels is reconstructed in Orel 1989 . The 


inventory contains *a, 

*i, *u, *wa, *ya 

and #wi. 




Ag *a corresponds 

to Ch *a: 1.6, 11 

, 21, II.8 

, III 

. 5. 

20 

IV.9, 12, 20, 39, 44, 

79, V.14, 28, 

46, 64, VI.9. 

VII. 

ro 

p 

22 

30 , VIII.3, 7. 54, 60, 

67, 72, 85 (ECh 

*i < *a before 

*y), 

90, 

97 


111, 123, 135. 142, 151. 165, IX.21, 24, 30, 39. 64, ?69. 75. In 

contact with labials Ag *a may change into *u: 1.12, VIII.91, 

IX. 56 . 

Ag *a corresponds to Ch *ya: III.6. 12, IV.95. VIII.73, IX.45. 
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77. 86. However, after initial sibilants and affricates we find Ag 

*ya as a correspondence of Ch *ya: VIII.2, 22, 164. In one case 

(V.8) Ag *i corresponds to Ch *ya followed by *i of the 2nd syllab¬ 
le. 

Ag *i corresponds to Ch *i; 1.8 (Ch *kaw- < *kiwa-), 38, 45, 

III.2, 13, IV.32. 45, 47 , 6l, 66, 77, 87, 90, V.l, 55, £6, VI.3, 

9, VII.11, VIII.9, 15, 29. 31, 52, 63, 128, 146, IX.82, 83 . If in 
the 2nd syllable of Ch cognates *a is present Ag *i > *ya: IV. 69 , 
VIII.72, IX. 41. Before *w AA *i > Ag *u (V.37). In V.60 Ag *i > 
*u by assimilation. 

Ag *wa corresponds to Ch *wa (sporadically Ag *wa > *a after 
velars and dentals): I.13 ( Ag *wa > *ya), 15, 22, II.2 (Ag *wa > 
*ya), 13. 19, HI.3, IV. 84, VII.8, VIII.1, 71, 103, 154, IX.4, 27, 
84. In two cases Ch *wa, however*, corresponds to a secondary Ag *w± 

(IV.93. VI.6). 

Ag *u corresponds to Ch *u: II.6, III.7, 23. IV.71, V. 36 , 
VIII.43. If the 2nd syllable in Ch contains *ya or *a Ag *u > *ya 
or *a correspondingly: IV.13, 74, VII.13, VIII.34, 59. In the 2nd 

syllable Ch *u corresponds to Ag *wa: 1.20, V. 42. 

Ag *wi (after velars)/'*! (in other positions) corresponds to 
*u: 1.20, II.7, 16, III.15, IV.6, 10, 35, 38, 54, 101, V. 41, 

VII.4, VIII.47, 8l, IX.7, 49, 66. A few special cases repre¬ 

sent the same AA phoneme as a correspondence between Ag *wi and Ch 
*(w)i after velars (for the details see Orel, Stolbova 1988 ): III. 
24, VIII. 38 , IX.47. 

The AA alternation *a/*i in verbal roots is reflected in VIII. 
106, 129. IX. 40. 

Irregularities in VIII.4, IX.28 are due to contractions. Unex- 
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plained are 1.4. 13, 39. 43. IV.33. 38. IX.10. 


3. Saho-Afar and Chadic 

SA a corresponds to Ch *a: 1.12, 14, 25. 40, 42, II.8, 10, 

IV.9, 16, 28, 33. 37, 64, 78, V.ll, 28 (A *a > e before r), 32, 46, 

63, VI.8, 9, VII.3. 9. 26, 31, VIII.53. 55. 57. 60, 84 (S *a >e 

before r), 85, 89. 98, 131 (CCh *-iy- < *-ay-), 136, 151. IX.29, 

36, 55, 58 (SA *a > S o after a labial),62, 63. 64, 65. 71. 

SA *a influenced by a labial or AA *wa, *u of the 2nd syllable 
changed to u in III.10, IV.76, VII.22, VIII.91. IX.37. 

SA i/e corresponds to Ch *ya: IV.29, 86, V.9, 24, VIII.5. 72. 

SA i corresponds to Ch *1: I.3* 11.21, IV.26, 47 (SA *i > u 

before labial), 57, V.51, 60 (SA *i > u under the influence of pre¬ 
ceding u), VIII.23. 31. 105, 115, 146. 

In roots of two syllables having structures CiCa(C)- or CaCiC- 
SA reflects CaCaC-: IV.9. IV. 69 . VI.9. cf. a similar rule for Sem 
in Orel, Stolbova 1988. 

SA a and ws (> uu) after velars correspond to Ch *wa: 1.29, 
34, 41, III.8, IV.39. VIII.8, 100, 102, 103, 155, IX.4, 25- 

SA u corresponds to Ch *u: I. 36 , IV. 38 , 54, 72, 73. 94, V.4, 

7 , VII.13, VIII.96, IX.51. Between *r and a labial (irrespective of 
their order) SA *u changed to o: V. 38 , VI.1, VII.7. 

SA i/wa corresponds to Ch *u: II.7. 16, III.16, .81 (SA *i 

> a under the influence of preceding a), IX. 1, 46, 66 (SA *i > 

S e assimilated to a preceding e). 

The alternation *a/*i in AA verbs is responsible for VIII.140. 

Cases 1.18, III.20, IV.102, V.17. VIII.133, IX.79 are due to 
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contractions. 


Difficult examples are IV.14, 102, VIII.16, 74, 87, IX.1. 


4. Galla-Somali and Chadic 


GS *a corresponds to Ch *a: 1.14, 18, 26, 29, 39, 40, II .8 

(2nd vowel in WCh *a > *u between two labials), 10, 12, 25, III.10, 

11, 14, 18, IV.4, 7. 9. 12, 19. 28, 29. 41, 42. 49. 64, 88 , V.26 

(CCh *i < *a before *y), 32, 34, 44, 61, 64, 65 , 66 , VI.2, 4, 7, 

VII .3 (*a > *u before *u of the 2nd syllable). /0 22, VIII. 6 , 7, 

32. 42, 53. 57. 60, 61, 77, 85 (ECh *i < * a before *y), 89 . 91, 94, 

95. 98, 117, 119. 144, 152, 156, 157, 159. 163. IX.14, 21, 37 (GS 


*a > *u 

by assimilation with a 

preceding *u, cf. 

SA), 

50, 

53 (GS *i 

< *a by 

assimilation), 54 (CCh 

*i < *ay(i)-), 57 , 

, 64. 

72, 

75. 


Before *w and AA diphthongs in *w AA *a yields to GS *0 or *u 
as a correspondence of Ch *a: 1.12. IV.39. 59, VIII. 33 . If followed 
by a group "labial + labial" AA *a yielded to GS *u: IV. 85 , VII. 5 . 

GS *i corresponds to Ch *ya: II.4, IV.43, V.24, 66 (GS *a < 
*i by dissimilation), VIII.39. 72, IX.48. However, after velars and 
labials Ch *ya finds a correspondence in GS *e: 1.39, III.12, 
IV.80, IX.76. The influence of the neighbouring syllable is 
observed in 1.48, IV.23 where GS *a < *i corresponds to Ch *ya. 

GS *i corresponds to Ch * 1 ; 1 . 5 , n. 17 , 21, III.21, IV.24, 26, 
55, 57, 87. 103. V.51, VI.7, 9, VII.17, 19, VIII.146, 149. 167, 
IX.53. Before labials (especially *m) AA *i tends to yield to GS 
*u: 11.15. VIII. 80 . In III.17. V .66 GS *i is assimilated to *a. A 
less clear case is VII.24 where one finds GS *e instead of *i. 

GS * 0 corresponds to Ch *wa after labials, velars and AA *h: 
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II. 3. IV. 83. V. 52 (WCh *wa > *a}VIH.100, IX. 17. 38. 43. but usually 
*o is narrowed to *u before *1 (1.34, IV.93). After dentals, 
emphatics and * f the same AA phoneme is reflected as GS a - Ch *wa: 
11.13, IV.75. VIII.64, 155. IX.22, 74. This complementary 
distribution seems to show that the preceding stage for GS has been 
*wa. 

GS *u corresponds to Ch *u: I.10, 31. 36, 40, 49. II. 6 , 18 
(with variants *u and *i in Ch), IV.1, 49. 70, 73. 91. V.4, 31, 49. 
54, 56 , VII. 3 , 4 (*i < *u by assimilation with a following *i), 13, 
16, 19 (GS *i < * u by assimilation with a following *i), 25, 
VIII.13. 28 , 44, 48, 79. 109, 110 , 118 , 125- After b corresponding 


to a non-emphatic 

in 

Ch GS 

*u yields to 

* 0 : 

V. 7, 

36, VI.1, VIII 

30. After velars GS 

*u 

tends 

to change 

to 

* 0 : 

1.7, 48, III.25 


IV.68, V.20. In other words, AA *u yields to GS *0 in the same 
position where AA *wa is reflected as GS * 0 . 

GS *0 corresponds to Ch *u as a reflex of AA *u: 1.20 (cf. 
Ag). 47, XII.1, IV.35 (cf. Ag), 63 . VIII.76, 107, IX. 85 . In IX.66 
GS *0 is dissimilated to *a. 

Cases IX. 65 . 80 are explained by AA root alternation. 

Due to contraction are special cases 1.27, 11.24. III.7. 
IV.102, V.6, 17. 27, VII.18, VIII.36, 71, 86, 92, 166, IX.44, 59, 
60, 68. Contraction in Ch and assimilation in GS should be supposed 
for III.22. 

A metathesis of vowels with further development of *i > *u 
before a labial is observed in V.8. An assimilation between two 
syllables evidently took place in IV.54. In III.20 GS seems to pre¬ 
serve the original form of the root *bawid- (cf. assimilation in Ag 
and Ch and contractions in A and Om). 
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Unexplained remain 1.2, 11.22, III. 4, 6, 19i IV.33, 74, 78, 

V.19, VIII.26. 


5. Warazi and Chadic 

Results below are preliminary because of the limited number of 
examples. 

Wr *a corresponds to Ch *a: 1.26, 33* II.3 (*o < *a by assimi¬ 
lation), 10, IV.7, 18 (CCh *u < *a assimilated to the following 

*u), 42. 79. V.32, VII.1, VIII.33 (*u < *a before a diphthong in 

*w), 138, IX.69. 70. Before *w AA *a > Wr *o: 1.12, III.5. 

Wr *a corresponds to Ch *ya: IV.23. IX.52. 

Wr *i corresponds to Ch *i: 11.17 (*a < *i by assimilation), 

IV.57, 103. VIII.40. Before AA *e of the 2nd syllable Wr *i > *e: 

11.17, VIII.122. 

Wr *o/*u corresponds to Ch *wa: II.3. V.57, VIII.66. 

Wr * u corresponds to Ch *u: I.10, IV. 18 

Wr *o corresponds to Ch *u: V.4l. A result of dissimilation is 

found in IV.54. 

By contraction are explained I.l8, V.21. 

Unexplained remain IV.33, 60, V.9. 

6. Sidama and Chadic 

Sd *a corresponds to Ch *a: I,Ik, 39, kk, II.1, 10, III.11, 

17. IV. k, 9, 20, 28, 29, 58, 97. V.29, 33. kk, VI. k, VII.'5. 10. 20, 
23 (*0 < *a after *m), 27, VIII.53, 56, 60, 61, 77t 89 , 93 (*0 < *a 
influenced by *wa of the 2nd syllable), 101, 114, 117, 120, 124 (*e 
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< *a by an emphatic). 139 (*wo- < *wa-), 144, 148, 157, 162, 163, 

IX. 3, 54 (CCh *i < *ay). 62, 63, 81. 

After laryngeals and emphatics AA *a tends to change into Sd 
*i: V.48, VIII.50, IX.18 (cf. the situation in Bd) . 

Roots of structure KaCyaC- are transformed into Sd KoCVC-: 
1.9. IV.5- 

Sd *e/*i correspond to Ch *ya: 1.9, 39. IV.80, VII.27 (with 

assimilation in Ch). VIII.19, 39. In Sd as in GS in a number of 

words AA *e after laryngeal yields to Sd *a (before *r?): III.6, 19. 

Sd *i corresponds to Ch *i: 1.3, II.5 (*a < *i influenced by 

preceding *a), 18, 21, III.17 (*a < *i assimilated to the pre¬ 
ceding *a>. IV.2. 22, 24, 98, 103, V.1 (*a < *i assimilated to the 
following *a>, 18 . 35. VII.6. 17. VIII.63 (*u < *1 after *b), 146. 
After laryngeals and emphatics AA *i tends to yield to *e: IV.96, 
V. 39. 

Reflexes of AA *o > Sd *o. *a are distributed in Sd exactly as 
in GS: 1.32. III.3. IV.3. 15, 83 . 104. V. 57 . VII. 15 ,V||I.64 , 127. 

- .45, 82. 155. IX. 17, 43 . 61. In contact with emphatics AA *0 

seems to yield to Sd *e: IV.82. 

Sd *u corresponds to Ch *u: 1.1, 31 , IV.54, 73 (* a < *u 
influenced by preceding *a), 91 . 99 . V. 31 , 54 . VII .19 (*i < *u by 
assimilation). VIII.9. 51. IX .10 (equal to CCh only). As in GS, 

after velars Sd *u tends to yield to * 0 : 1.7, 48. IV.68. 

Sd * c corresponds to Ch *u: IV.40. V.15, VIII.10, 107. 

For the explanation of 1.48, V.8 see Section 5- 

Due to contraction are VI.7. VIII. 36 , 130. 133. 

Unexplained remain IV.33. VIII.12. 16, 74. 168. IX.7 (borrow¬ 

ing fi’om Om? ). 
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7. Omotic and Chadic 


Om ♦a corresponds to Ch *a: 1.6, 21, 26, 37, *13. II. 1, 3 (*u < 
*a by assimilation), 6, III.9, 10, 11, IV.7, 9. 19. 21 (Ch *u- < 
*wa-), 28. 29. 50. 58, 85, 97, V.29, 40 (*o < *a before *mb), *15. 
59. VI.2, VIII.20, 24 (contracted in Ch) . 27. 32, *12, 53. 62, 67, 
94. 95. 108, 12*1, 139 (*wo- < *wa-), 1*11, 1*15 (WCh *i < *ayi). 151, 
152, 157, 159, IX. *1, 13. 23 (WCh < *saku-), 26, 33, 56 (*o < *a 
after labial), 69. 73- Groups of structure HayC- yielded to HaC-, 
HayC-: IV.25. 62. As in Sd AA *a after laryngeal is palatalized, in 
Om it becomes *e: VIII.50 (cf. Section 6). 

A number of Om words (especially in Ari-Banna languages) shows 
*u as a reflex of ancient *a. Since no reasonable distribution is 
found, it seems possible to suppose an original structure CaCu- for 
this class of words: II.1**. III.18, IV.**. 12, 88, V.28, VII.22. 

VIII. 147. 

' Om *e/*i corresponds to Ch *ya: 1.46, **8 (*u < *i by assimi¬ 
lation). III.12, IV. **3, V. 23, VIII.1**, **9, 137, IX. 2, 12, 48, 76. 
After laryngeals AA *e yields to Om *a: III. 6, V.50. In IX.15 Om 
*e > *a by dissimilation. 

Om *i corresponds to Ch *i: 1.3, 21 (assimilation in Ch), 50. 
II.5 (*e < *i after ♦a of the 1st syllable), 15. 17, III.2, IV.46, 
47. 55 . 57 . 69 . 98. V.2, 16, 35. 55. VIII. 78 , 106, 115, 146, IX.11, 
15, 35- Before *R AA *i usually yields to Om *e: 1 . 5 . II.11, IV. 89 . 

IX. 41. 

After velars AA *0 yields to Om * 0 , but to Om *u before *R: 
1.19, 32, II.2, 3, IV.67, 83. 84, 93, V.34, VIII.1, IX.16, 78.In 



other positions AA *o > Om *a: 11.13, IV.82, VIII.155, IX.25. 

Om *u corresponds to Ch *u: I.10, 48, II.7, 16, III.23, IV.53, 
65, 81, 91. V.2 (*i < *u by assimilation), 3, 5, 13, 31, 36 , 53, 
VII.7. 16, VIII.9, 13, 51 , 125. After labials, spirants and af¬ 
fricates AA *u tends to change into Om * 0 : IV.40, 99, V.7, VIII. 

116. 134. Before clusters of structure -NC- AA *u changed to *a: 

IV.13, IX. 6 . 

Om *e corresponds to Ch *u: 1.30, IV.40 (*0 < *e before *m), 
51, IX.7, 49. After velars AA *u changed to Om *u if followed by *i 
of the 2 nd syllable: 1.16, IV.54, IX.47- 

Contraction is observed in II.9. III.7. 20 , IV.49, V. 8 , 21 , 

VII. 18, VIII.4. 89 (< *ka’i-), 112, 130, 163 . 

Alternation in AA verb is responsible for VIII.37, 91. Discre¬ 

pancy in VII.12 is caused by the derivative nature of the noun (cf. 

VIII. 78). 

Unexplained are III.4. IV.14. 30 , 31 , VI.IO, VIII.IO, 12, 87 , 

111. 113 . 168. 


* * * 

Reflexes of AA vowels in different Cu groups may be summarized 
as follows: 


AA 

Ch 

Bd 

Ag 

SA 

GS 

Wr 

Sd 

Om 

*a 

*9 

a 

*a 

a 

*a 

*a 

*a 

*a 


*y a 

a 

*a 

i/e 

*i/*e 

*a 

*i/*e *i/*e 
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*i 

*i 

i 

*i 

i 

*i 

*i 

*i 

*i 

*0 

*wa 

(w) a 

*wa 

*wa 

*o/'*a 

*o/*u 

*o/*a 

*o/*a 

*u 

*u 

u 

*u 

u 

*U 

*u 

*u 

*U 

*u 

*u 

(w) i, 

*wi 

*wi 

*0 

*0 

♦0 

*e/*u 


we 

It is worth notice that sets of reflexes practically coincide 
in GS and Sd while the system of SA is fairly close to both of 
them. It may indicate a genetic affinity of the corresponding Cu 
groups. A great similarity, on the other hand, may be traced betwe¬ 
en Bd and Ag. 
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COMMENTS TO A. MILITAREV'S AFRASIAN CULTURAL TERMS* 
Boris Podolsky 

1. The author should use either Afrasian or Afro-Asiatic, but not both 
terms in the same paper. 

2. Syrian should be Syriac (#1 & elsewhere). 

3. I have not found the Amharic (which ought to be akkara) and 
Endegeh words in Leslau’s Etymological Dictionary of Gurage 
(#4). 

4. Hebrew ?asabba^ should be ?asba^ (#4). 

5. Geez ?asba^-at should be ?asba < U (#4). 

6. Jewish (or Judeo-) Aramaic (#5). 

7. #20, after Cush, add Geez bag^, Amharic bag 

8. #V.3. Aram (Syr) nuqd- should be naqsd-. 

9. #VI.10. Hebrew and Syriac are most probably borrowings 
from Akkadian. 

10. #VI.12. Heb. bayit, Geez and Amharic bet. 


See Proto-Languages and Proto-Cultures (ed. V. Shevoroshkin) Bochum, Brockmeyer 1990, 
pp. 33 Sqq. 
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NOSTRATIC ETYMOLOGIES 



SOME NEW NOSTRATIC ETYMOLOGIES: A PROPOSAL 
Iren Hegedus 

1. PN *bAk 7 a ‘soft, fleshy side: abdomen’. 

1.1. PIE *bhok- ‘side, flank, limb’: OChSl. boku ‘flank’ I OE buc, OHG 
buh ‘stomach’: cf. also OHG bahho ‘ham, flitch’ PGmc. *bak-kon- I ? 
Arm. bak ‘limb’ a Mann 1984-87: 90; COD: 69, bacon. 

1.2. AA: PCush. *ba/k/k UJ - ‘belly, side’ a Dolgopolsky 1973: 270. 

1.3. U: PFU *pikka (pakkS) ‘stomach, belly, bulge’ a UEW: 379-80. 

2. PN *c/c 7 arA ‘to swear; elevated speech’. 

2.1. PIE *suer- / *suor- ‘to speak, state, call, declare’: Skt. 
svarami ‘sound; sing* I Lat. sermo ‘speech, conversation’ I PGmc. 
*swarj an ‘to swear’, MHG siuuor ‘oath, curse’ I OChSl. svaru 
‘blame’, Slvn. svSr id. a Mann 1984-87: 1348, suei — 2 ; Vasmer 
III: 569; Partridge 1966: 686. 

2.2. AA: PCush. *6 7 flr- ‘to swear; oath’ I Eg. sr ‘predict’ o Dolgopol¬ 
sky 1973: 126; Orel-Stolbova 1988: viii, 64 swear. 

2.3. U: PFU *^arna- ‘incantation; speech, conversation* — where PFU 
*-na- is considered a derivational element —: Fin. saarnaa- ‘to 
preach; to say big, nice words’, Olon. soarnu ‘tale, legend’, Ostj. 
sSrn^y- ‘to conjure, produce by magic’ Q UEW: 463. 

2.4. D: Mai. carruka ‘to call on gods and sing’, Kann. saru ‘to 
proclaim, preach’, Tu. sariyumi id. a DED: 2052, Tyler 1988. 

2.5. A: Turk. sarVn ‘song’, sarVna ‘to sing (e.g. a funeral song); to 
celebrate’ a Collinder 1965: 15. 

3. PN *c 7 uma ‘shawl (worn esp. when carrying loads on the head or 
shoulder)’. 

3.1. AA: PSem. *s 7 amm- ‘veil, shawl’ a Gesenius 1954: 686-87. 
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3.2. ? PK *cw-am- / cw-m- ‘to put on’: G cuuam- / cm- ‘to put on, 
to string, thread’ I Sw. cwem- ‘to heave up and lay over the back’ a 
Klimov 1964:223-24. 

3.3. PU *suma ‘kerchief, small shawl, cap’ a UEW: 489. 

3.4. PD *cum- ‘to carry on the head; pad for carrying load on the 
head or shoulder’ : Kann. s i mb i ‘pillow / pad for carrying load’, Kui 
sondori, Tel. cumma, Naik. dumma id.. Gad. kumt- ‘to carry on the 
head’, Malt, kum-, Kur. kum 7 - id. o Andomov 1978: 132. 

3.5. ? PK *cw-am/cw-m- 'to put on': G. cwam-/cm- 'to put on, to string', 
Sv. cuuem- 'to heave up and lay over the back'n Klimov 1964:223-24. 

4. PN *S/S’AbA ‘to fasten, to fix together; bond’. 

4.1. PIE *s thab- / *stabh- ‘to fix, stop, hold, establish’ a Mann 
1984-87: 1306. 

4.2. PAA *sAb ‘to tighten, (be) coupled’ > PWChad. *sflb/b 7 - ‘to 
weave, plait* : esp. Hausa zub^i ‘to stretch warp on the loom* o Stol¬ 
bova 1987: 195, §469. 

4.3. PU *^vw3 ‘traces’ a UEW:493-94. 

5. PN *q 7 uge ‘cough; to cough’ (onomat.?). 

5.1. PIE *ky as- ‘cough’ (onomat.) a Mann 1984-87: 1020. 

5.2. AA: ? PWChad. *?acfl ‘cough’ □ Stolbova 1987:231, §788. 

5.3. PK *quuezi- ‘cough, a cold’ (onomat.) o Klimov 1964: 265. 

5.4. PU *kuse ‘cough; to cough’ (onomat.) a UEW: 223. 

6. PN *l 7 up(A) ‘to become moist; dew’. 

6.1. PIE *(s)lap- ~ * (s ) 1 ab- ‘wet(ness), mud, slime’: MLG. laf 
‘sap, juice’, Icel. slepja ‘slime’, Mir. lap ‘mud’, OE sloppe 
‘liquid splashed on sthg.’, Sw si abb ‘wet filth’ I Alb. 1 lape ‘soup, 
swill, stew’ I Gk. lape ‘dampness, mucus’ a Mann 1984-87: 664, 
lapos; 1208, slap-; 1205, slabo; 1218 s 1 ub-; Watkins 1985: 35, 
leb-1. 
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6.2. PK * 1 b-/ ? *1 ab- ‘to make soft, to moisten’ o Klimov 1964: 

120 . 

6.3. PU *Tupsa ‘dew’ (where *-sa is considered a derivational 
element ?) a UEW: 261. 

7. PN *padA ‘dam, enclosure of water*. 

7.1. PIE *budhos (?): OE pudd ‘ditch*, AS pudd ‘ditch, furrow* I 
Gk. buthos ‘sea-bottom, depth*) Russ, budovat' < Pol. budowac 
‘to build* o Mann 1984-87: 55; Vasmer 1:230. 

7.2. PU *paS3 ‘dam, weir (for fishing)’ a UEW: 347. 

7.3. PA *pada- ~ *padi- : Turk, adar- ‘to build’ I Mong. adar, 

a day in ‘thin boards, reeds or straw put under the roof tiles’ I MT. 
*padiran ~ *padaran : Man. fajiran, Go. pajfiran, Ol. padiran 
‘wall’ a UEW: 347. 

8. PN *p c uc 7 (A) ‘urine, fluid excrement; to discharge ~ *. 

8.1. PIE *pus- ‘decay, filth, stench, pus’ : Skt. pus- ‘emit, 
discharge*, puyah ‘pus’ I Gk. puds ‘pus* I Lat. pus id. a Mann 
1984-87: 1011-12; Watkins 1985: 53, P G- 2 . 

8.2. PAA * P Ac 7 ‘urine’: PWChad. "pid’ari ‘urine’a Stolbova 1987: 
154, §11. 

8.3. U: PFU *pudka (^packa) ‘thin excrement; to have diarrhea’ 
(onomat.) a UEW: 396. 

9. PN *Sap‘A ‘weaver’s reed, netting needle; to work with such 
instrument*. 

9.1. PIE *sopos ‘stick, cane, reed’: OChSl. sopuxu ‘reed’, soplT 
‘flute’ (< ‘reedpipe’), sopotu ‘pipe’ I ON sef ‘reed’, Sw. sav id. 
I Gk. spa the ‘blade, weaver’s reed*. However, Big. sopa ‘stick, 
crosspiece of loom’ and Srb. sopa ‘stick, cudgel’ are considered to 
be loanwords from Turkish, a Mann 1984-87: 1112. 
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9.2. AA: PCush. *[s]flp’- / *[s]flp 7 p 7 - ‘ t0 weave’ (> ‘to sew*). Eg. sp 
‘ropes for shipbuilding’, spj ‘to bind together a ship (of papyrus)’ I 
Psem. *spp (or *spp) *to weave (palm leaves)’ a Dolgopolsky 1973: 
236. 

9.3. U: PFU *sap ^3 ‘netting needle, spool, reel’ (where -£3 is a 
derivational element) a UEW: 432. 

10. PN *SiXA ‘damp; to drip*. 

10.1. PIE *s i 1 - ‘to drip, drain, flow’: Skt. sira ‘stream, vein’ I 
Arm. heyum ‘to pour’< *sel- ? I Lat. sTlanus ‘waterspout, 
gargoyle’ I Ir. sil ‘drip, drop’, OIr. si led ‘downpour’, OFr. sTl 
‘sluice’, MHG selken (< *sel- / *si 1 -ago) ‘to drizzle’ I Latv. 
sile ‘trough’ I Gk. helos ‘marsh’a Mann 1984-87: 1124 selos, 
1138-39 si 1-; Watkins 1985: 57 sel-es-. 

10.2. AA: PCush. *Si^fll- ‘cloud’ □ Dolgopolsky 1973:193. 

10.3. U: PFU *si 8 7 3 ‘dampness; wet, moorish place’ a UEW: 442 
si S 7 3h 

11. PN *sak 7 (A) ‘to spin, weave*. 

11.1. IE: SCr. sukati ‘to spin’, Pol. sukad, LSorb. sukas ‘to spin a 
rope, thread’, Russ, sukno ‘cloth’ I Lith. sukti, Latv. sukt ‘to 
spin’ I Lat sucula (dimin.) ‘winch’ o Vasmer III: 798. 

11.2. PAA *sak 7 ‘to spin (—> to sew)’ ? : PSem. *skk ‘to spin, to 
weave’ I PCush. *cflk 7 (k 7 )- ‘to spin, tie together’ —> ‘to weave, to 
sew’ I Eg. s 7 k 7 ‘mat’ I PWChad. *sak 7 - ‘to spin’a Dolgopolsky 
1973: 101, 265; Orel-Stolbova 1989/3: 89; Stolbova 1387: 177, 
§298. 

11.3. U: PFU *sa’kt3 ‘to spin, to patch (e.g. a net)’, where -t 3 can 
be a derivational element a UEW: 470. 

12. PN *tar(A) ‘to last, to hold for long’. 
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12.1. PIE *duro- (< *dua-ro-) ‘to last’; *duros ‘far, long-lasting, 
long’; *deuaros ‘lasting, firm’ a Mann 1984-87: 144, 169; Watkins 
1985: 12, deua-. 

12.2. AA: Cush.: GS tui — ‘to last* I Eg. tr ‘time’ a Or61-Stolbova 
1988: viii, 39. 

12.3. U: PFU * tar113- ‘to get stuck, caught’: esp. Hung tart- ‘to 
hold, last, keep’ □ UEW: 511. 

13. PN h’ilA ‘night, darkness’. 

13.1 PIE *ha 1 auos ‘dark, dark substance’ o Mann 1984-87: 14, 
a 1auos. 

13.2 AA: PCush. *h’Rll- (or *hfil- ?)‘evening, eve’ I Eg. h”uu 
‘darkness’ I Om. *waRR- ‘night’ ° Dolgopolsky 1973: 153; Orel- 
Stolbova 1988: vi, 8. 

13.3. ? PK *xl- ‘to be in between, near’ o Klimov 1964:260. 

13.4. U: PFU 1 3 ‘evening’a UEW:82. 
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SOME NOSTRATTC ETYMOLOGIES 
Vaclav Blazek 


This report represents a continuation of the list of 20 Nostratic 
etymologies which appeared in Linguistica XXII, 1982, p. 239-248. 

1. N. *ga'ma "he strong" (ideophone?) 

1/ Semit. : Arab. gamuda "be hard, solid, massive"; gal mad 
"rock"; Hebr. gamma d "unswerving, stout, steadfast soldier"; galmUd 
"hard, sterile earth" (dissimilation *-mm- > - lm -, cf. Grande 1972, p. 

79); Soqotri gemed "secher" (Leslau 1938, p. 110). 

2 / Bask. : kemenj gemen "force, energie, valeur" (R. Lafon ZPh 
1950, p. 258-261, rec. K. Bouda, Baskisch-Kaukasische Etymologien, 
Heidelberg 1949). Cf. e.g., Deniot gm "power, strength", Copt, crom 
(Cerny 1976: 330); E. Cush: Oromo gama "strong"; WChad. *gam- "to 
be strong" (Stolbova 1987:217), CChad: Musgu guma "schwer", Mbara 

g 7 m£y "lourd". 

2. N. *pEr A "be dear, pleasant" 

1/ Berb. Tuareg, if ran "etre bon" (Cohen 1947, n. 458); 

2/ IE : Iran.: Parth. fry'ng , frian "beloved, friend"; Sogd. fry-j 
pry ; Sac. brria- id., "dear" etc. (Abajev II, p. 55); 

3/ Drav .: Tamil pari "to be affectionate, love, affection"; Mai. 
par i vu "love" (DED n. 3269) 

4/ Cuk.-KamC. Cuk. porelat "sich freuen" (Bouda 1952, p. 7). 

3. N. *SunE "ghost" 

1 / Probable reconstruction is *sunE (regular correspondence of FU 
*s- ~ Mong. *s- according to Illi£-Svity£); 

2/ Yenniss. : Ket. seaneg } saneg , Kott. senay-hi t "Schaman" 
(Castrdn XII, 1858, p. 252). 

4. N. * h / n A "Feel tenderness for, love" 

1/ Apparently *hir>a ~ *hani ; 
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2/ Semit. : Akkad, enenu "to show favor", Ugar. hnn "Gunst 
verschaffen, sich erbarmen", Hebr. hanan "to show favor, be 
gracious"; Syr. han id., Arab, hanna "to feel tenderness, affection, 
sympathy". Soqotri hnn "donner" (Aistleitner 1963, p. 105; Leslau 
1938, p. 183; Bomhard 1980, p. 440: Semit. - IE); 

3/ IE : *ans- "wohngeneigt, giinstig sein" (Polkorny 47): Gr. pros- 
enes "freundlich", ap-enes "unfreundlich, hart" < *-anes < *anses\ 
Got. anstsj Aga, estj O.H. Germ, anstj unst "Gunst, Gnade", 
O.Nord. unna "lieben, gonnen; Het. assu < *ans- "good" (Puhvel J., 
KZ 1980, p. 65-69); 

4/ Mong. /naC "Freundschaft, liebe; Freund, lieblich", (Ramstedt 
KW, p. 208); 

5/ Tgm.: Even, ani- "rejoice", an'in "joy" (SSTMJ I, 45); 

6/ Drav. a I* in- "be pleasant" (DED n. 451), 

b/ *an-/*an- "love, friendship" (DED n. 279), 
c/ * an i "be beautiful", cf. Kodagu ani- "enjoy (DED n. 

98). 

Comparison with Elam, hani- to like, love; want, wish" by D ^jakonov 
1967, 112 - a/ ; by McAlpin 1981, p. 97 - b/. 

5, _ *HRka "be evil, bad" 

1 / ?Semit. : Ge'ez 'eki t "evil" (noun) (Grande 1972, p. 122); 

2/ IE*a£- "Fehl, Schuld, Siinde" (Pokorny, p. 8); O.Ind. agas- = Gr. 
agos "schwere Schuld, Blutschuld"; Ags. acanj oc "schmerzen". 
Fries, akelig "horridus, miser"; 

3/ EIJ: Fin. aka (SKES p. 1871). 

6. N *u./ An A "love, wish, want" 

1 / Egypt. uun.fj Copt, unof "sich freuen"; 

2/ South Cush. * man-/* uuin- "nice, pleasant, comfortable" Iraqw 

wanana "soft, gentle" etc.; Dahalo ujfne "good; clean" (Ehret 1980, p. 
314); 

3 / ? Cush . > Nuba on "amare"; 

4/ Bask , on "buono", onetsi "amare"; 

5 / Urart. uuaniie "victory" or "joy" (Dzaukjan 1967, p. 49); 
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6/ IE *l uen- "wunschen, lieben, streben" (Pokorny 1146-7); 

7/ Slav . * ve t- see A. Bruckner, S4ownik etymologiczny j^zyka 
polskiego, 2. ed. Warszawa 1974, p. 620-1; 

8/ ? Prav Tamil ven "desire", ventu "want", Mai. ven 
"necessary" (DED n. 4548); 

9 / Trombetti 1926, p. 139: Bask. + Egypt. + Nub. TB + Fin. + Turk. 

7. N. *muni "stomach" 

1 / Ehret 1980 has two South Cush, roots: 

a/ *muna- "heart" p. 159 

b/ * man- "large intestine" p. 153 : Ma'a maso < *manso 
"belly"; Dahalo man i "large intenstine"; 

2 / ?IE: Russ, monja "belly, intestine"; 

3 / Samoved *mu$ "das Innere" (Janhunen 1977, p. 96). Does it 
belong here? 

4/ Drav. : Tamil, moncij monni "breasts, Tulu munnaj munne "the 
breast" (DED n. 4196). Lallwort ?; 

5 / Tpm. : Evenk, moqku "belly (of stag)" (SSTMJ I, p. 345). 

L N ._ *s/ / A "be silent" 

1 / IE *s /1 o- *sailo- does not belong here. Its root is * sa i - 
/* se / - and *-lo- is suffix (participium); cf. Pokorny, p. 889-891. 

9. N. * Tul A "dust" 

1 / IE *dheul- "dust" is derived from the root *dheu- (Pokorny, p. 
261-268); 

2/ Nostr. anlaut is without IE material *t . 

10. N. *maska/*maksa "bone marrow and liver"? 

1 / IE *mozgo-y*mosko "Mark, Hirn" Pokorny, p. 750; 

2 / Drav .: Malto nado-maku "the internal organs of of a slaughtered 
animal, such as the liver, heart, etc., which are supposed to belong to 
the gods"; nado cf. Kurukh nad "devil, evil spirit" (DED n. 3018); 

3 / Marlow 1980, p. 48, n. 34: Ural + Drav. 

11. N. * d A 1 A "be ill, weak" 
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1/ Semit .: Akkad, dalalu "be weak, humble", Ugar. dll "to 
humiliate and look down upon", d/t "Schwache", Hebr. dalal "to 
hang, dangle, be low", Syr. dal IT la "wenig", Arab, da la "to let hang, 
dangle; to hang, suspend" (Aistleitner 1963, p. 77; Bombhard 1981, 
p. 411: Semit. + IE); 

2/ Pokorny p. 194-196 traced Lat. dolor , Lett. de/Tt etc. to the 
root * del - (* do / -), *dela- "spalten, schnitzen". Similar semantical 
development is problematic but possible. Bomhard (1980, p. 411) 
compared Semit. words with IE *dhel- "to dangle, swing" > Arm. 
do lam "to tremble, shake, quiver, Swed. dial, dll la "to swing, 
dangle"; 

3 / Tgm.: Evenki del- "ache, be ill", Orok. del- id. (SSTMJ I, 231). 

12. N. *Tal A "skin, scales" 

1 / Samoved . * t 'aaj ‘a "Stirnhaut" (Janhunen 1977, p. 150); 

2/ Drav . * toka 1 - "skin, hide" >*tol- id. Maybe metathesis? Cf. 

Tulu to like "skin", bark, rind" (DED n. 2937); 

3 / Turk . *tulu- "Fell, Leder, Wolle" etc. (Rasanen 1969, p. 497-8); 
4/ Tgm .: Nanaj. tulgUdaxo "Pelz aus dem Felle erwachsener ziegen", 
Mandz. tulhu "LammfeU" (Sauvageot 1930, p. 68: Ural. + Alt.); 

5/ New reconstruction apporoximately *taljE or *toljE ? 

13. N. *f/r A "stem of tree" 

1 / Hebr.-Aram . *dr is another root and does not belong here; 

2 / IE *deru-j * dr (e ) U- etc. (Pokorny, p. 214-217) + Cush . *d A r- 

"wood, forest" + Chad . *dari "forest" + Dagest . *dar- come from N. 
*d An A (maybe *diru ~ *daru ?); 

3/ Drav . : Tamil, turn "bushes, shrubbery, low jungle", Kota tur 
"bushy bunch of leaves of tree", Toda tu'r "branch with leaves, leafy 
part of tree" (DED n. 2797) Nostr. prototype was approximately 

m dur 7 ; 

4/ Extra-Nostratian parallels: Mande : Malinke dyiri , iri, Babbara 
dyiri. Bozo dyiri (Mukarovsky H.: L’ Euro-Saharien et les langues 
ouest-africaines, OLECS T. XI, 1966-67, p. 169: Mande + Songhay + 
Somali). 
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14 ? N, _* {g, r, A "ygyng" 

1/ Pokorny p. 1070 -1074 supposes origin of *ter(u)- from 
* ter (a) -, * teru-l* treu "reiben". Semantical shift is problematic. 

H—EL_*/ u .' u /rti A "be goo d, tru e” 

1/ Pokorny p. 1165-6 reconstructs for IE the original meaning 
"Freundlichkeit." 

16. N. *CU?r A" long hair” 

1 / Semit. s c r ’’hair" : Akkad, sartuj Ugar. ^ c r, Hebr. se c ar, 

Syr. s c artha , Arab. sa c r, Ge'ez s& c grt (Aistleitner 1963, p. 313; 
Rabin 1975, p. 88); 

2/ Egypt, sni "cheveux", ? Copt, sorat "laine" (Cohen 1947, n. 281); 
3/ Berb. : Sus a±zar "cheveux, pods"; 

4/ Dagest. *ffar "hair": * m A$rl*m AJf Ap (Chajdakov 1973, p. 46-7); 
5/ Kart. *cmer- "beard" : Georg, quuer- , Mingr. ca/an|f-, cuuand- , 
Swan, uuere- "beard" (Klimov 1964, p. 243); 

6/ Mong.. Kalm, sor "Langeren Haare" (Ramstedt 1935, p. 332). 

17. N. * oUc A "be hungry" 

1/ Chad. : Logone gozemj goz3m , "hunger" (Solken H. : Seetzens 
A ffaddh. Berlin 1967, p. 333); 

2/ Dagest. *gas (Sravnitelno-istoritfeskaja leksika dagestanskikh 
jazykov, Moskva 1971, p. 141, 218); 

3/ IEi Greek gas ter "belly" (orig. "the hungerer"?), Watkins C. : I.B. 
star, Sprache 1974, 1, p. 10-14; 

4 / ? Samoved : Osty. kuesag "hungrig sein" (Castren VIII, 1855, p. 
125); 

5 / Mukarovsky H.: El Vascuense y el Bereber, Buskera XVII, 1972 
(Bilbao), p. 41 : Bask. + Logone; 

6/ New reconstruction with respect to 2/, 3/ \s*gacA. 

18. N. *r>uK A "the time of sleeping" 

1 / Da gest . k‘ =g according to A. Gluhak, who compared IE + 
Dagest. + Cuk.Kamtf. His reconstruction is *n AgU "night" (A. Gluhak, 
Nostratica, Suvremena lingvistika 1978, p. 53); 
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2/ The closest parallel of FU *riukk A "sleep'' is Cuk.Kam^ Itelmen. 
nujku "schlafen" (Bouda 1952, p. 22) and Tgm.: Evenki nokuken- 
"zadremat'"', nokuket- "dremat N/ ", Orok. noqp i da t ta "dremat^"; cf. 
Mandz. nuxere mafa I’fxe "son prlSel"; Yakut, nukta- "zadremaU 
etc. apparently from Tgm. (SSTMJ I, p. 606); 

3/ ^uk.Kamc,: £uk. nakirit "night", Kory nakinakj Alyutor. 
naki ta "in night"; Itelm. nkank "night" (See A. Gluhak); 

4 / If IE + Dagest. + Cuk.Kam£. + Esk. "night" is connected with FU + 
Tgm. + £uk.Kam£ "sleep", probable econstruction is *nug A "the time 
of sleeping". 

19. N. *raH A "be happy" 

1/ This comparison is doubtful. 

20. N. *gama "be ill, dying" 

1 / OJapan. yamu "be sick, get wounded", yameru "be ill, laid up", 

yamai "illness" (Kazrir L.: Toward realizing further aims of Uralic- 
Japanese cooperation, Uralica 1975, No. 3, p. 89: Jap. + Ural.); 

2 / ? Turk .: Kirgiz cemen "illness" ( *jaman ?) > Caucas.: Georg. /amani 
"illness of horses", Adyg. jemana "cholera" etc., Osset, e my nos /emince 
"plague" (Abajev I, p. 412). 

N, _ *gar A "fluvial deposit" 

Semit .: Arab. garTn "soil laid down by river, clay"; 

Cush . N. Bedawye c eeraa 'fsseet "sandy soil" ('fsse "sand"); 

E. Afar affoa "sand"; Somali c arrp "soil; sand", Kendille 
harra "earth", Baise irre "soil; Tambare irra "earth", Kambatta 
/ ru "soil (Dolgopolskij 1973, 160). 

Bask , (h)are "sable". 

IE *Hari- "Senkung, Niederung": Hit. bar is "tal", Arm. air 
"apelonca, grotta, caverna. antro, speco". 

F \]_*ara- : Fin. aro "grassed, low-lying land, dell; steppe, prairie", 

Karel, aro "shallow inlet of a river, with horse-tail vegetation" Osty. 

urij Luori "ancient river-bed that has partly dried up, changing into 

a small lake; small lake, pond, grassy lakelet beside a river" (FUV 
72). 
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£K: Kory. ajaj/ejej-j Radlov ar^jolgon "reflux, maree"; Itelm. W 

erizin id. 

Nivkh W eri etc. "riviere". 

Lit. Mukarovsky H. : Langues apparentdes au Chamito-semitique, 
GLECS T. XI, 1966-67, 87, n. 38 : Somali + Bask.; Cop 1970, 224 : IE + 
FU; Tailleru 1960, 120 : £k + Nivkh. 

Note; Etymology is problematical from semantical aspect. 
Reconstructed meaning "fluvial deposit" can be a solution. Also, 

comparison with Arab, gaur "fond, pays bas" and Soqotri c eyreh 
( c / i reh) "lac" is possible. But then vocalism is apparently different. 
Reconstruction; Afroasiatic and Nostratian *g are here 
reconstructed according to Dolgopolskij. Modern laryngeal theory 
supposes that *g is allophone of * c (K. Petrafcek). 

N._ *Hum A "obscurity" 

Semit. *hum- rather than *hum- : Hebr. hum "black" (Gesenius 

218); cf. Arab, fyumam, Yemen. Arab, hum(m) "charbon", Soqotri 
Ipemhomj Shauri hum(m) id. (Leslau 1938, 180). 

Cush. a / N. : Bedaw;ye humne "night", 

E: *haujn-/haiuen- "night": Somali haberij Boni hauuen\ 
Rendille iben : Dullay auun-e id.; Yaaku 'aun "darkness" (Sasse 
1979, 40), Kaffa hauuna "night" probably also from E. Cush.; *hem- 
"black": Hadiyya hemat- "be black"; hem- "black"; hTmo "night", 
Kambatta hiemacca "black", hTmo "night"; 

? b / C: Awiya kem- "take one's dinner"; kemana "evening"; 
W: Ometo cidieo kamman 7< "night", Wolamo kamma 
id. Kullo kamma id., Koyra kammaj kama id., Da£e omars id., Oyda 
l$ama id., Basketo kamma\ 

?E: Gawata kummaj Warazi -kuma "black" (Dolgopolskij 
1973, 86 reconstructed Cush. *gAm- "be black" and compared only 
with Hebr.); 

Egypt, km "black", cf. Cush, b/ . 

IE *Homs- "be black" : Hit. hanzana "schwarz" < *Homs-no-. B. 
Cop 1978, 24 connected with Greek as is "Schlam (eines Flusses") < 
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* (H)ms i O. H. Germ, amsalaj Ags. osle "Amser, cf. Lat. merula 
id. (*m isu 1 a) and Celtic equivalents : Welsh muuyalch id. etc. Pokorny 
35-36. But Hit. hanzana can also be connected quite well with Lat, 
umbra "Schatten" < * (H)ms-ra-. Usual etymologies of umbra as 
comparision with O. Ind. andha- "blind, dunkel" or with Lat. vesper 
"Abend", Lith. vakaras id. etc. (Walde-Pokorny I, 182, 311) are 
doubtful. 

Balt. Fin. : Fin. ume-, "mist", umeaj umakka "dark, misty", Karel, ume 
"mist", Est. umene id., Lap. obmo id. SKES 1534. 

Lit. Trombetti 1905, 169: Balt. Fin. + Kunama (East Sudanic umma 
"obscurity". 

Note: Afroasiatic etymology is problematic. We have several roots 
here: *hUm -, klm- and *k/\m Dolgopolskij connected all 

roots except Hebr. (without Egypt, and Semit.) and supposed original 
initial postvelar stop *g-, He has found Semit. correspondence of 
Cush. "*q" is *hj but Hebr. root is from Semit. (semantical 
shift "black" : "coal" as IE *ker-\ Lat. carbo "coal"). We can not 
exclude old consonant alliterations, cf. N. ^AmA "darkness, night" 
(Illic-Svityc 1971, n. 99.), Cush. *g( w ) Amb- "black" (Dolgopolskij 
1973, 62), but also N. *tumA, *dumA and *sumA "dark, black"! 
Reconstruction : Initial *h after Semitic, *h after Cush, a/ . 
According to Dolgopolskij, *q, 

N, _ *K As A or ^ Ac A "be drv" 

IE *!<se/a- "trocken": O. Ind. ksayati "brennt", ksatf- "Glut", 
ksara- "brennend", ksama- "versengt, ausgedorrt; vertrocknet"; 
Arm. cor "trocken", cav "Schmerz", camak c "trocken etc.; Greek 
kseron "festes, trockenes Land"; Lat. serescun t "(die Kleider) 
trocknen (in der Sonne)", serenus "heiter, hell, klar, trocken", O.H. 
Germ. seraujen "trocken werden, tabescere", Germ. serben 
"verdorren etc.; Tochar. A, ksar(k) "Morgen" (Poucha 1955, 98). 

FU *kuska "dry" :Lap Kola goske "dry"; gos'kZ "to dry"; Mord. 
koske "dry"; koske- "become dry"; Mari kukso "dry"; koske "to 
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dry", Udm. kuuasmy- "become dry"; Komi kos "dry"; kosmy- 
"become dry" (FUV 13; LG 134, 135). 

Samoved , *ka sa- "be dry" : Yurak hasujj Forest kasuj "dry"; 
haasa- "be dry; become dry" (Sammalahti 1979, 30, n. 69). 

£K,: Cuk. kyrgj Kory, kyc "dry"; Itelm. kuZxu "diirstig", kyzge-laj 
kyzxy- 1 ax j kasigu "trocken". 

Nivkh kec "verdunsten, verdampfen". 

Drav . a/ *kac- "be warm, hot; be dried up" Tamil kay "to grow 
hot, burn, be warm; be dried up", Mai. kayal "what is warm, heat", 
kaccal "heat", Kota ka'c- "to become hot; dry before fire"; Toda 
key- (ko' s-) "to be hot"; ko'c- "to heat", Kann. kay "to grow 
hot", Kodagu ka'y- "to be hot", ka'c(i)- "to boil"; ka'ca "heat", 
Tulu kayuni "to be hot, burn", Telugu k€ka "warm", Cond. kasana 
"to become hot, feverish", Konda kasis- "to set fire", Kui kaspa "to 
make hot, heat", Kuwi kaiyi "hot"; Kurukh khaidna "to make dry", 

Malto qaye "to become dry"; Brahui khakhar "fire", anger, jealousy"; 
(DEDn. 1219. 

b/ *k 7 ecu "fire" :Tamil kiccu "fire", Kota tic id., Toda 
kicj kic id., Kann. kiccuj kircu id., Kodagu t/ttf id., Tulu k i ecu 
"fire"; Telugu ciccuj kittu "fire"; Kolami kis "fire", Najki kicc id., 
Parji kic id., Gadba kis\ kiccu id., Gond. kis id., Konda sisu id., 
Kuwi hTcu "fire"; Kurukh cicc id., Malto cicu id. (DED n. 1272). 

LiL: Cop 1970, 19 : IE + Ural.; Bouda 1952, 27: FU + Itelm.; Bouda 
1968, 463: CK + Ural. + Nivkh., also Osty. kancj kacj kas 
"eintrocknen Wasser, verdunsten"; Marlow 1980, 247, n. 27: Ural. + 
Drav. a/ . 

Note : It is also possible to include AA material, cf. Arab, kazz 
"trocken, vertrocken, zahe" (Brunner 1969, 189, n. 1020 : IE + Arab.) 
and Hausa k i sh irtua "thirst". 

Reconstruction : */c or *g (Kartv. material absent); *s or "V 
according to FU *s (cf. Dolgopolskij 1974) and vocalism is perhaps 
alternating *a :*/ :*u. 

£L_ ILmanhL "ghost of dead?" 
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IE *mani- "Zorn, ziimend" : 

Greek mfnisj Dor. minis "Zorn", Kret. emmanis "grollend"; Lat. 
Manes "die abgeschiedenen Seelen"; immanis "entsetzlich" (cf. 
Kret.); Genita mans "Erd - und Todesgottin" (Walde-Pokorny II, 233). 
Balt. Fin .: Fin. mana , manala "empire of death". Lap. L manne 1 a tj 
"after-life" < Fin; Lap. Et. mujones pi. "deads of some illness" (SKES 
332). 

Turk. : O.Tiirk. manir "name of a demon" . 

Mong . ManCus "bose Geister, menschenfressende Damonen" (KW 250); 
Mong. > Turk.: Soyot. mayyys "parasite, mangus, vampire, monster", 
Yakut, marjysj moyusj mayysj moyus "insatiable" etc. (Rasanen 
1969, 327). 

Tgm.: Evenki may T "giant ' devil; bear; ghost of ancestors, ghost of 
land; man-eater", Oro<5 may a? ~ mayi "ghost; idol" etc., Uld. may i 
"name of burxan", Mandzu mayg ‘an "evil ghost", mayun "devil, 
monster" (SSTMJ I, 530). 

Lit. : Cop 1978, 166 : Fin. + Lat. 

Note : The root may be related to N. *manu "think", cf. Fin. mana -, Est. 
manu- exorcise", Mordv. E. muna- practice sorcery (Illifc-Svityd 1976, 
n. 281). 

Reconstruction : IE long *a before *n and Mong. *ng and Tgm, *y 
continue old cluster *n + *H (laryngeal or pharyngeal stop of 
unknown quality). Also final *- i is well preserved in IE and 
Altaic. 


_ *?i/c/i "self"? 

E, Cush "self", oneself" 

Afar is-/ ; Somali, Rendille isj Boni 7 7,Elmolo is-e, Baiso /s-ee; 
Galla 75-7 7, Konso / s-ee-nna ; Highland East Cush, /s-ee ; Yaaku 
is-i t eh (Saase 1979, 35, 54). 

IE *esHo- "Herr": Hit. isfhas "Herr"; Lat. erus O.Lat. esa "Herrin". 
FU *ice "self" : Fin. i tse "self, ipse" ; Karl, /ce, icce - id.. Lap. N 
jei "ipse, proprius"; Mordv. E es, as, Mes "self", Mari /ske, ske\ 
Komi ici- "self", Udm. aci- "self"; Vog. jisj iis "roving, soul, 
ghost", -is "shadow" (FUV 16). 
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Yukg . S eg i ej ig ie ’’self, ipse”; S, N egi "animated, living", ? S 

ejgi "shaman's spirit" (cf. meanings in Ugric). 

Lit.: FUV 16 : FU + Yukg.; 

C^op 1970b, 289-90: IE + FU + Yukg.; discussion of semantical 
development - cf. Lap. dial, icej jijcej jece "Herr, Hausherr". 
C^op proposed original meaning of IE word "er selbst"; East Cushitic 
material confirms this hypothesis. 

Note : Possible parallels may exist in Altaic: Turk. *16 ij i6a , Mong, 
ejfen "Herr" (Rasanen 1969, 169). 

Reconstruction : Dolgopolskij 1974, 163 derived Ural. from N. 


N, _ *mk'li Z muli "to smoulder: smouldering fire" 

?Semit .: Arab, mall a "heisse Asche, gliihende Kohle". 

?E. Cush . Somali maleyo "tar; pitch" cf. Czech smula "pitch" and Slav. 
*deg-btbj Lith. degut as "tar" : degti "to burn", Machek 113). 

IE *smel- "langsam und rauchen verbrennen"; M. Ir. smal "Feuer, 
Glut, Asche", M.N1. smolen "glimmen, schwelen"; Lith smilkatij 
smalkstu "langsam rauchen", Scr. smalic "sengen", Ukr. pry- 
smalyty "anbrennen", Czech smula "pitch" (Pokorny 969; Machek 
563). 

Ugric *mal'e- "warm"; Vogul. malit "Laues, mildes Wetter", Osty. 
me 1 ak "warm"; Hung, me leg "warm, Warme" (OFUJ 436). 

CKiCuk. Kory. *m/ lg "fire". 

Mong . *biil i ~/*mul i - "warm" : Mong. lit. buli-jen "lau, laulich"; 
buli-s- "lau werden", Kalmyk bu'lenj molen "lau, laulich"; melun 
"warm, lauwarm" (KW 66, 265). Mong. > Yakut, mdltin "teplovatyj". 
Tgm . : Evenk, buldi "teplovatyj", bufen "warm". 

Drav . m muli - "be dry": Tamil, muli "to dry, burn, be scorched", 
mu lari "firewood, sacrificial fuel, fire, firebrand, fever", Mai. mu l t i 
scorched or dry", Toda mufy- "be dry". 

Lit .: Brunner 1969, 19, n. 8 : Arab. + IE; Cop 1974, 36, n. 27: IE + 
Ugric; Ramstedt 1957, 99: Ugric + Alt. 
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Reconstruction . In addition, *a or *u could be original and *a or *u 
caused by vowel harmony. Alternating *a ~ u or ~ u is 

unexplained. Ugric *- 7‘ has good correspondence in Drav *-7-, 
They probably arose before * - 1, 

>L _ -*/g/Ulia "evil ghost" 

FU *ko 1 j a: Fin. ko 1 j o, kolja "giant”, ko ljo "vulgar", Est. kol'V 
"spectre with which one frightens children"; ?Lap. L kalja "grosse, 
astlose Kiefer"; Udm. G. kTl 1 "Typhus", J ki 1 "evil spirit which 
causes diseases"; infectious fever"; Komi kul 1 "evil spirit; water spirit 
in human shape", Vogul. hul'ootar "the ruler of the nether world", 
ootar "chieftan"; Hung, hagymaz "Typhus" (FUV 90; SKES 210; LG 
145). 

Derivation from IE *kolio- > O.Ir. cuile "funeral", Got. halja 
"Unterwelt", O.Nor he 1 "Todesgottin" = root *ke\- "bergen, 
verhiillen" (Pokorny 553-4) is historically improbable. Bouda 1952, 
25 also compared FU with Mordv. kol "boser Zauberer, 
Hexenmeister", kola "behexen, verderben". 

£Ki Cuk. ka 7 £j kala "evil ghost" Bogoraz 1937, 68. 

Drav , :Tamil kuli "devil, demon, Mai. kul i "ghost, demon" (DED n. 
1598). 

Sumer , ga 1 la, ES mull a "Teufel" (> Akkad, gal lu) gal 1 u "Wolken 
(sturm)- Damon, Damon". 

Lit .: Bouda 1952, 25 : FU + Cuk. Cop 1978, 173 assumes connection 
with IE *ghal- "Schade, Gebrechen" (Pokorny 411). This etymology 
is possible, but note competing explanation in Uli£-Svity£ 1971, n. 83, 
comparison with *9 11 A illness, grief". 

If Arab, g was allophone of Semit. g according to laryngeal 
theory of K. Petra^ek, we can add Arab, gul "the demon of waste 
land" (Grand 1972, 150; about change Arab, g ~ Ge’ez g see p. 96). 
Arab, gul was compared with Saho (E.Cush.) kul tana "mago" by 
Trombetti 1903, 153; cf. Mordv. kol "boser Zauberer". 
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Note : It is also possible to include here IE root *ghujel- for which 
the meaning "sich krummen, von den gertfden Richtung abbiegen" 
was reconstructed (Pokorny 489), cf. Avest. zurah- "Unrecht, Trug"; 
Pers. zur "falsch; Luge"; Lat. fail'd "betriigen", O.Ch.Sl. zilt "bose" 
etc. 

Reconstruction : Initial guttural stop can be *g with IE material, this 
is apparently also the casewith Arabic. Vocalism is *o (FU) or *u 
(Drav.). FU *-lja probably corresponds to Drav. *- 7 7 , 

N._ *k/a/le "place for sleeping " 

FE *g(u>)ol- "lay; place for sleeping": Arm. kalal "Hohle, 
Schlupfwinkel oder Lager wilder Tiere"; Greek goleos "Hohle, 
Grube", Hesych, gol <e> i oi y ' spel a i a; Lith. guliuj gul ti "sich 
niederlegen", guleti "liegen", guolis "Lager, Schlafstatte", Lett. 
guol'a "nid, repaire"; Tochar A klis-j B klants- "schlafen" 
(Chantraine I, 244; Cop 1978, 30). 

EU <*kole- or> *kale- "sleep": Udm. kol- "spend the night", Komi 
voj-kov "sutki" (Proto-Perm, kol- "sleep", spend the night"); Hung. 
ha 1 - "spend the night", Vog. huulj Osty. kal- "sleep" (FUV 80; LG 
125). 

CKl Cuk.Kory.jy7q- "sommeil", jyl qet-/jyl qa t- "dormir" . Bouda 
1952, 26-7 supposes as an equivalent of FU CTuk. kivj kev 
"Nachtlager, ubernachten". 

Ni vkh .Exalk c u~ ~ xack c u- "dormir, ensemble", Bouda 1968, 463 

compared FU and another Nivkh word, ka 1 "Schlafplatz fiir Hunde". 
Possibly it is the same root as the one above. 

Lit.: Tailleur 1960, 125 : fiK + Nivkh; 

Note : Cuk.Kory. j - ~ Nivkh x-, h- correspondence is regular, cf. 
Nivkh W. holxj O. xilx etc.: Cuk., Kory. jil-/ j el - ” language, 
tongue"; Itelm. S. nicilj W. icilj lcilj E. dycil id. (Tailleur 
1960, 125). CK *£7*7- cf. Dolgopolskij 1964, 59. Bouda 1952, 37 
reconstructed (?K *gel and compared with Ural. *kele id. 
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Reconstruction : The first vowel in Nostratian is reconstructed after 
IE *guu- . But original *g- also is not excluded. N. reconstruction 
would then be *Ara 7 e or *ka 1 i. 

£L_ *nahA "to fear” 

E.Cush. *nah "fear" : Somali nah- "pity, be startled"; Galla nah- "fear, 
take pity on", Konso nah- "be tender hearted", Gidcle nah- "be 
afraid, tremble", Burji na- "fear" (Sasse 1979, 23). 

IE *na- (*naH-) "sich fiirchten, schamen" : Hit. nahh- "sich fiirchten, 
Ehrfurcht erweisen; vorsicht sein", nahhan "Ehrfurcht, Verehrung"; 
nah-saratt- "Furcht, Ehrfurcht", O.Ir. nar "bescheiden, schiichtern", 
na (i)re "Scham" (Pokorny 754; Friedrich 1952, 146). 

?Drav . *nai — "to fear" "Tamil ara 7 "be terrified"; aruku "be afraid" 
? Kann. ara 1(a) "terror, fear"; Telugu aragali "hesitation, doubt", 
Najki, Kolami ari "fear", Parji nar "fear"; narc- "to fear"; Gadba nar 
"fear", nars- "to fear", Malto arkare "be terrified"; Brahui narring 
"to flee, run away" (DED n. 2980). 

Note : Cop 1970, 11, compared IE with FU *nake- "sehen" . Similar 
semantical development is possible but comparison with E.Cush. is 
more regular both phonologically and semantically, although it does 
not exclude FU word. Tyler 1968, 810, n. 124 connected FU *nake- 
with Drav. *no-/*ne- (-kk-j -t-), Finally, McAipin 1981, 103 
has found a parallel for Drav. roots in O.Elam nuske- "to guard, keep, 
protect". Maybe all roots are remotely related but correspondence of 
IE and E.Cush. is perfect. It is possible to include here also Semit. 
root in Ugar. nh "nach etwas seufzen", Arab, naha "beweinen, 
seufzen" < *nuuh (Aistleitner 1963, 204)? 

N, _ *huri "time" 

S.Semit . *har "already": Soqotri, Shauri, Mehri her ; cf. Hebr., Aram. 
kabar "already, long ago" Leslau 1938, 97). 

E.Cush . *bar(-r-) "time" : Saho bar-og- "grow old", bar-iin "old", 
bar-a "old man/woman"; Somali ber-i "time", Elmolo parr-ac 
"daytime"; Galla bar-a "time, year, age", Konso par-a "year, age"; 
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Sidamo barr-a "day, time", Hadiyya ball-a "day, date"; Burji berr-i 
"year"; Gawwada, Harso per-ko "year", par-a "when" (Sasse 1979, 
14; Dogopolskij 1966, 57: Semit. + E.Cush.). 

IE *-bhr- (*bher-?) : Arm . erb (<*-bhre ) "when"; Greek tophra,,, 

ophra "pendant tout le temps que, jusqu'au moment ou"; Tochar. A 
kupre "whether?" kuprene "when, B kujri "when"; ? Tochar. B preke 
"tempus", A taparkj tapra "nunc" (Van Winddekens 1941, 100 
compared B preke with Germ. Frist id.); maybe also Lith. dabar 
"now" (Boisacq 1916, 978; Poucha 1955, 118). 

Uralic *pure "time" : Komi pir "always", et-pi^r "once", Udm. p?r 
"always"; Osty. ki-pygar "double, kolam pygar "threefold", Vog. 
p&aerj piirj paar "time, occasion, instance", okkur-baar "once" 
(FUV 53, LG 236, 229). 

Drav . *poru tu "time" : Tamil porutu , portu "time, opportunity, 
sun", Mai. porutu "sun, day, auspicious time", pdl "time", Kota port 
"time, sun", Toda pot "time", Kann. portu "time, sun", Tulu portu 
"time, daylight, sun ", Telugu proddu "sun, time, day, morning", 
ippudu "this time", Kolami pod "sun", eppud "when?", Najki podd 
"sun", aphur "then", iphur "now", ephur "when?", Parji apot "that 
time", Gond. pord "sun", bappor "when?" (DED 3724). » 

Lit. Cop 1978, 160: IE + Ural.; Tyler 1968, 811: Ural. + Drav. 

Note : Meaning shift has taken place in all families: from noun "time" 
to adverbs and auxiliary words "when, then, time, now" etc. 
Reconstruction : Drav. *r assumes original final *-/, which is 
confirmed by FU *-e . The vocalism of the first syllable is 

reconstructed according to FU . The connection of the AA root-vowel 
with East-Nostratian vowels of the first syllable is not known. 
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PAPERS ON NOSTRATIC FROM THE 
SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 



A HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING ANCIENT RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 


LANGUAGES IN NORTHERN EURASIA 
(PROBLEMS OF PHONOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCES)* 

A.B.Dolgopolsky 

1. In the paper "A Probabilistic Hypothesis Concerning the 
Oldest Relationships Between the Language Families in Northern 
Eurasia" (Voprosy jazykoznanija 2, 1964), the author of these 
ideas showed that a striking similarity can be observed between 
the morphemes in Indo-European, Uralic, Altaic, Kartvelian, 
Hamito-Semitic, and Paleosiberian languages; this similarity 
cannot be reduced to mere coincidence or extensive borrowing. 
This paper presents an attempt to establish phonetic 
correspondences between the Indo-European, Uralic, Altaic, 
Kartvelian, and Hamito-Semitic language families. 

2. IE *m = U *m = A *m = K *m = HS *m; 

1. IE *mSri 'sea' (P 748) = A *mor- 'water', 'river* (R 
79; Pp 35). 2. IE *moro- 'blackberry' (P 749) = U *mora- 
'cloudberry' (FUV 37;CG407) [=K *marcqw- 'strawberry' (Kl 

* A.Dolgopolsky. Gipoteza drevnejMego rodstva jazykov 
Severnoj Evrazii (problemy foneti^eskix sootvetstvij). (VII 
MeSdunarodnyj Kongress antropologi^eskix i etnografi£eskix 
nauk. Moscow, August, 1964.). Moscow: Nauka, 1964. 
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127) ?]. 3. IE *men- 'tread 1 , 'tramp' (P 726) = U mene- 'go' 
(FUV 34; CG 407). 4. IE *meu- 'damp* (P 743) = T *mE- 'water' 
(Ci 105; Be 972) = S *mw id., E mw id. (GB 413; Co 485; Ca 27). 

5. IE *men(e)gh- 'many' (WP 2.768) = FU *mone- id. (FUV 99; CG 

412) = A: Chuvash m&n, mtfn 'big, large', Kor. man 'quantity', 

etc. (RS 50; SKE 140). 6. IE *mene, *me, *em- 'I' (oblique 
cases) (Me 340) = U *mina, *mina 'I' (FUV 35; CG 407) = A *min 

'I' (RM 36) = K *me(n) 'I' (Kl 132). 7.IE *me 'not 

(prohibitive)' (Me 374) = K *mad 'not (prohibitive)' (Kl 124) = 
HS: Ar m3 'not', E m 'not (prohibitive)', Afar m- 'not', Angas 

man- 'not (prohibitive)', etc. 8. U *mi- 'what' (FUV 34; CG 
407) = A *m- 'what' (R 79) = K *ma 'what' (Kl 124), *mi-n 'who' 
(Kl 135) = S *m 'what' (GB 396; Ai 1489), E m 'who', 'what', B 
ma 'who', 'what', Cush: Saho ma 'what', mi 'who', etc., Ch: 
Hausa m^ 'what', etc. (G 77; C 2.132). 9. IE *mezg- 'dive', 
'dip* (P 745) = U *mo^ke- 'wash' (FUV 35; CG 407) = S *mws (Ar 
mws) id, Cush: Galla mi£u id., etc. (C 4.467; Co 487). 10. IE 
*mel- 'grind', 'mill' (P 716) = U m§13- 'crumb' (FUV 35; CG 
407) = S *mlh 'tear apart', 'dismember' (GB 422). 11. IE *melg- 
'milk (verb, noun)' (P 722) = FU *malye- 'breast' (FUV 98; CG 
412) = S * mlg > Ar mlg 'suck (breast)', E mn$ 'breast' (Co 

483). For the same correspondence in non-initial positions see 

examples 18, 27, 31, 33, 53, 72-74, 112, 154, 155. 

3. IE *n = U *n = A *n = K *n = HS *n: 

12. K *n 'want' (Kl 145) = S *nw*» 'demand' (Ai 1804). 13. 
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IE *ne, *n- (P 756) = U: Hung, nem 'not', Nenets rii- negative 
verb, Selkup ne- id = K *nu 'not (prohibitive)' (K1 148) = E n 
'not', Coptic an 'not' [S *(j)n 'not exist? nothing' (GB 30? A 
294) ?]. 14. IE *ne- 'we' (P 758) = K: Svan na 'we' = S *n-, 
Cush n-, B n- 1 PI prefix, E n 'we'. 15. FU *nake- 'see' (FUV 
101? CG 412) = S *nkr 'view* (GB 500). 16. IE *nes-: Sanskr. 
nimsate ( < *ni-ns-ate) 'are touching one another (3 PI)', 'are 
kissing (3 PI)' (P 766) = S *nSk 'kiss', 'touch' (GB 527). 17. 
IE *rieik- 'attack' (P 761) = FU *nikka- 'push* (FUV 101? CG 
412) = K *nqw- 'fall down (vi, vt)' (K1 149) = E njk 'punish', 
S nkj 'beat', 'harm', etc. (Ca 55? GB 498). 18. IE *riomn, 
*(o)nomn 'name' (P 321) = U *nime- 'name' (FUV 39? CG 407) = S 
*n^m > Hebr. n ? m 'say', etc. [E nmj 'make noise'], etc. (Ca 59) 
[= Jap. namae 'name 1 , Sumer, inim 'word' ?]. 19. IE *(a)ner- 
'man', 'person' (P 765) = T *iiara-bT 'person' (Be 986? Ci 
284-7) = S *n <? r 'boy', 'youth' (GB 505? Ai 1808). For the same 
correspondence in non-initial positions see examples 3, 5, 48, 
75, 109, 124, 156. 

4. Initial: IE *1 = U *1 = T *1 = K *1 = HS *1: 

20. IE *leip 'fat', 'liver' (P 670) = FU *lepp3- 'spleen', 
'milt' (FUV 95? CG 412). 21. IE *leup-, *leub(h)- 'bark', 
'basketware* (P 690) = FU lepp3- 'bark basket' (FUV 96? CG 412) 
= S *lp ? 'peel off (bark)', 'beat, kill* (Ai 1474). 22. IE 
*leu- 'mud', 'dirt' = FU *l'iwa- 'sand', 'silt' (FUV 95? CG 
412). 23. IE *le§- 'pick up' (P 658) = S *lkt 'pick up, 
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collect* (GB 386) [= FU *luke- 'count* (FUV 96? CG 412) if it 
is not a borrowing from IE (FUV 131)]. 24. IE *leug- 'crush* (P 
686) = FU *lup- 'beat, throw' (FUV 96? CG 412). 25. IE *lak- 
'lick' (P 653) = K *lok- id. (K1 121) = S *lkk id. (GB 386) 
(onomatopoeic ?). 26. IE *lenk- 'bend', *lonko- 'bow' (P 676-7) 
= FU *lurjka 'bow' (FUV 145) , *lorjka- 'bend down (vt) ' , 
'incline' (TI 2.302? the correspondence with IE has been 
suggested by V.M. Illic-Svityc) = T *l‘6ku 'blunt-pointed 
arrow'(Be 993) [= E rwg 'bowstring', Ch: Karekare rirjka 'bow', 
Bata rag id. ?]. 27.IE *lama 'puddle', 'swamp' (P 653) = T 
*lamu- 'sea' (Be 969) [= U *lampe- 'lakelet', 'pond' (FUV 30? 
CG 407) ?]. Non-initially, IE *1 = U *1, *1 = A *1,*1 = K *1 = 
HS *1 (see examples 10, 11, 36, 37, 52, 64-66, 91-99, 125, 
157-159, 160-164). In example 162 U *f = A *1. 

5. In non-initial positions, IE *r = U *r = A *r, *r = K 
*r = HS *r. See examples 1, 2, 19, 35, 39, 40, 46, 50, 51, 
67-71, 100-106, 126-128, 145-153, 165, 166. Some examples are 
found where the initial IE *r = HS *r = U *r = K *r: 

28. IE *rabh or *rebh 'behave violently' (P 853) = S *rhb 
'be in a rage' (GB 740). 29. IE *rebh- 'cover (as of arch)' (P 
853) = S *rbd 'cover' (GB 734). 30. IE *reuos- 'space, 
distance', 'distant' (WP 2.356) = S *rwh 'distant' (GB 741) or 
S *rhb id. (GB 747) and (or ?) S *rjb 'distant', 'spacious' (GB 
758). 30a. IE *remb- 'chop', 'incise' (P 864) = FU *rowa 'carve 
wood' (FUV 111? CG 413). 31. IE *remo- 'dark' (P 853) = FU 
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*remke- 'dusk, twilight', 'dark' (FUV 110; CG 413) = K *rum- 
'get dark' (K1 154). 

The Uralic *remke is the only root reconstructed with the 
initial *r and medial *m; the Kartvelian *rum is also the only 
root in *r-m. Thus, the correspondence proves especially 
convincing in this case, for the probability of an accidental 
coincidence is negligible. 

31a. K *racx- 'count' (K1 155) = S *rsw or *rsj id. (GB 
765). 31b. K *rcpc- 'wash' (K1 159) = S *rhd id. (GB 750). 31c. 
K *rc- 'shatter' (K1 159) = S *rh£ 'stir', *r*£ 'shake' (GB 
751, 762). 

6. In a number of examples, the non-initial IE *i, *i = U 
*j = A * j , *i = HS *3 (see 47, 59-62, 81, 90, 120, 133-135). 
The initial U *j = A *j (Rs 57). Also, each of the following 
correspondences can be illustrated by one example: the initial 
IE *i = U, A *j, the initial U *j = HS *j, IE *ei-, *i- = A *j, 
*i = HS *j. Cf. respectively: 

32. IE *ieg-, *ig- 'ice' (WP 1.206) = FU *jarje- id. (FUV 
84; CG 411) = T *jarj 'ice (on the soil)', 'ice crust over 
snow', Kor. erj, jerj 'freeze' (Rs 31; SKE 55). 33. U: Nenets 
jam**, Nganasan jam 'sea' = S *jm 'sea' (GB 299; Ai 1172-3), Ch: 
Musgu jem 'water', etc. 33a. IE *ei-, ia- 'walk' (P 293-7) = A 
*T- > M T-re 'come', T *T 'enter' (Pp 117; Ci 145; Be 970), A 
*ja- 'walk' > M *jabu- id., Manchu *jo- id., Tk *ja-da- 'walk' 
(R 68; KW 2220) = E lj, iw 'come', Bedawiye ji f , i f id. (Co 
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25). It is unclear if the *j in 33a was originally initial. 

7. In some examples IE *u, *u = U *w = A *b, *u, *u = K *w 
= HS *w: 

34. IE *u^-, *uo- 'beat, wound' (P 1108) = T *u5- 'kill' 
(Be 974) = E wh** 'break', 'kill'. 35. *uer- 'wide' (P 1165) = K 
*wrc 4 e-l id. (K1 85) = E wr 'big'. 36. T *bald‘i- 'be born' (C 
166; Be 994) = S *wld 'be born, bear' (GB 297). 

In some other examples, the initial IE *u = U *w = A *b, 
*u, *u = K *w = HS *b: 

36a. IE *ueis- 'come up, appear (of crops)', 'grow' (P 
1113) = T *usi- 'grow' (Be 992) = S *b£l 'ripe' (GB 119). 37. 
IE *ulek- 'luminous' (P 1178) = FU *walka- 'bright','shine' 
(FUV 122; CG 414) = S *blg 'glisten'. 38. IE *ueg- 'weak', 

'small' (WP 1.247) = A: M bagir 'fragile', bacja 'small'(KW 28, 

38) = S *bgr 'weak', etc. (Ca 34). 39. IE *uer- 'flow', 

'river'(P 1165) = A *ur 'flow' (Pp 102), T *b*ira 'river' (Ci 

84; Be 995) = S *brk 'puddle', 'pond' (Ai 583). 40. IE 

*uerse/T- 'wild boar', 'calf' (P 81), *ueren- 'ram' (P 1170) = 
A *b*iragu 'second year calf' (KW 69; OSTN 4.173 6, 18 67) = K 

*wer3 i - 'ram' (K1 84) = S *b^r 'young wild bull' (Ai 489). In 

the next example the Hamito-Semitic correspondence is lacking. 
41. IE *ues- 'purchase' (P 1173) = FU *wos3- 'trade' (FUV 104; 
CG 413) = K *wasx- 'lend' (K1 81-82). 

The following correspondences are obtained for non-initial 
positions: IE *u, *u = U *w, *u = A labial vowels, *b = K *w = 
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HS *w, *b. See 5, 22, 20 , 44, 45, 63, 80, 102, 110, 132. 

8. In the initial position, IE *s = U *s, *^, *s = A *S 
(and probably *^) = K *s, *£, *s A = HS phonemes as represented 
in S *s, (*s, *z ?) : 

42. IE *sa- 'satiate', 'sated' (P 876) = FU *seje- 'eat' 
(FUV 117; CG 414) = T *sia- 'chew' (Ci 191; Be 973) = E s ? j 

'satiate', Ethiopic sjsj 'feed' (Co 275). 43. A *sin 'thou' (PM 
36) =K *sen- 'thou' (K1 162) = IE *-s, *-si (2 Sg inflexion) (M 
241, 243). 44. IE *seu- 'moisture', 'swallow (of liquids)', 

'suck* (P 912) = OTk sub 'water' = K *^el- 'wet', *^w- 'drink' 
(K1 173-4) = HS: E zwr 'drink', B su id., Ch: Angas &we id., 
etc. (G 25). 45. IE *seu- 'give birth' (P 913) = K *sw- id. (K1 
214). 46. U *sorwa- 'get dry' (FUV 57; CG 409) = K *^wer-, 
*^ur- id. (K1 216) = Ar ^rr 'leave in the sun', E s^r '(make) 
dry', wSr 'get dry' (Ca 25). 47. IE *sei- 'drip', 'water' (P 
889) = U saje 'pus', 'body liquid' (FUV 11; CG 406) = T *sT- 

'gall' (Be 94). 48. U *saijka- 'upper arm', 'forearm' (FUV 18; 
CG 406) = HS: Bedawiye sankua, Afar sunku 'shoulders', 'back of 
the head', 'back', etc. (Co 256; GB 820). 49. IE *segh- 'hold' 
(P 888) = U *say3- 'achieve', 'arrive' (FUV 54; CG 408). 50. IE 
*ser- 'red, reddish' (P 91) = A: OTk sari^ 'yellow', M sira id. 
(KW 349) = S *srk 'red' (GB 788; Co 288). 51. IE *ser- 'vein, 

tendon', 'tie up' (P 911) = FU *sar3- 'tendon', 'root' (FUV 77; 
CG 411) = S *£rr 'umbilical cord', 'tendon', *£r£ 'root', 
'sinew', etc. (GB 856-8; Co 260). 52. IE *sal- 'saliva' (WP 
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FUV 


2.452) = T*^aliksa id. (Be 977) [= M silukei id. (KW 370; 

148) = FU 4ulke- 1 saliva' (FUV 117; CG 4130 ?]: 52a. IE *sal- 
'willow' (P 454) = FU *sala- 'elm', 'brittle' (FUV 111; CG 
413). 52b. IE *sel- 'board' (WP 2.503) = FU *.4alk3- id. (FUV 
111; CG 413). 53. K *sm- 'hear' (K1 164) = S *sm' ! id. (GB 838), 
B; Ghadames asim 'ear', Ch: Afade sim id. (G 26). 

In non-initial positions the IE *s corresponds to a 
sibilant and affricate in U, A and K, and to a sibilant, 
interdental and lateral spirant in S (examples 9, 16, 31a-c, 
36a, 41, 75-79, 107, 108, 140-144). 

9. In the initial position, IE laryngeals =U^=A^=K 
= HS laryngeals: 

54. IE * ek^a, *ek^- 'water', 'river' (P 23) = Cush *ak w - 
'water' (C 4.392; Co 252). 55. U *e- 'not' (negative verb) (FUV 
10, CG 405) = A *e- 'not' > T * a- (neg. verb), M e-se 'not', 
etc. (Rs 39-40; Be 1093; Rm 58) = S * ?j 'not' (GB 28). 56. A: 
M ebiir 'bosom', 'breast* (KW 303) = K *ube-, *uba- id. (K1 185) 
= S *^bb 'breast', Somali * < *ib, *ib 'nipple' (Co 56). 57. IE 
*at(e)r- 'fire' (P 69) = A *ot- id. (Pp 49, 99) = FU *et3 
'hot', 'fire' (FUV 83; CG 410). 58. U *arje- 'mouth' (FUV 68; CG 


409) = 

A 

*arj- 

id. 

(Rs 20; 

Ci 73; Be 986) = S *hnk 

'palate', 

'mouth' 

(GB 

242) . 

59. 

V. 

IE *ai- 

'burn', 'give light' (P 

11) = E 


h ? j 'fire', 'give light'. 60. IE *ai-, *oi- 'speak solemnly' (P 
11) = HS: Agau j(i) 'say', 'be', Saho ja id., E i(n) 'say' (Co 
489). 61. IE *aier- 'day', 'morning' (P 12) = A *ir 'day', 
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'sun* (R 107)= Cush: Saho ajro 'sun', Somali ^ir 'sky' (Co 
414). 62. IE *aiu- 'live' (P 17) = S *hwj, *hjw id. (GB 223; Ai 
911, 916). 63. IE *oi^a '(berry-giving) tree' (WP 1.165) = U 
*juw3- 'tree' (FUV 18; CG 406) = E lwj- name of a tree. 64. IE 
*al-, *ol- 'across, on the other side' (P 24) = A *olam 'wade' 
(Pp 98) = S *^i 'on, above, upper part', Ethiopic ^lw 'cross' 
(GB 579; Ai 2030). 65. IE *al- 'burn' (P 28) = K *el- 'flash 
(of lightning)' (K1 78) = Ar ? 11 'glisten', Somali olol 

'spark', 'fire', 'burn' (Co 31). 66. U *ela 'not' (prohibitive) 
(FUV 4; CG 405) = M ttlli 'not' = S *?1 'not' (prohibitive) (GB 
35, 42; Ai 180), Cush: Caffa alio 'be non-existent', etc. (C 
4.398). 67. IE *arod- 'water bird' (P 68) = K *yarjad- 'goose' 
(K1 201). 68. IE *er(i)- 'goat', 'cow', 'doe' (P 326) = A 

*oron- 'reindeer' (Pp 99; SKE 172) = K *arew- 'chamois' (K1 45) 
= S *?rh 'cow' (Ai 389). 69. IE *er- 'earth, land' (P 332) = S 
*^rd id. (GB 67; Ai 420) = FU *ara- 'grassed low-lying land, 
dell', 'steppe' (FUV 72; CG 410). 70. IE *ers- 'man' (P 336) = 

A *ere- id. (Pp76, 106) = S *?rj 'kinsman', 'relative' (Ai 

391). 71. IE *ers- 'backward' (P 340) = A *ar- 'backward', 

'back' (SKE 236; OSTN 1.264, 285, 307; Ci 231) = HS: Saho iro 

/ 

id., E i?-t id. (Ca 3; Co 509). 72. IE *am- 'seize', *em- 

'take' (P 35, 310) = FU *amta- 'give' (FUV 72; CG 410) = HS 

*?mm 'seize', Bedawiye amit id., Hausa amsa 'get' (Co 8). 73. 

IE *amer- 'day' (P 35) = U *oma- 'morning', 'long ago' (FUV 2; 
CG 405) = HS: Bilin amari 'morning', S *V > Ethiopic ^amir 
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'day' (Co 9). 74. U *im3- 'suck', 'breast-feed' (FUV 15; CG 
406) = Tk *am- 'suck' (OSTN 1.946; FUV 144), [A *um 'drink' (Pp 
69, 101) ?] = E ^m 'swallow', Bedawiye am 'eat' (Co 60). 75. IE 
*ans- 'favourable' (P 47) = S 'friendly' (Ai 318). 76. IE 
*as- 'burn' (P 69) = M asa- id., Tk *as- 'cook, boil' (KW 16; 
OSTN 1.534) = S 'fire' (GB 68). 77. IE *ost(h)-, *ast(h) 
'bone' (P 783) = S *^©m id. (GB 605; Ai 2082), Ch: Jegu ?aso 
id., Banana aso^a id. 78. IE *es- 'be' (P 340), *es- 'sit' (P 
342) = U *as§-'be situated' (FUV 4; CG 405) = S *?j© 'be' (GB 
319; Ai 469). 79. IE *ozdo 'bough' (P 785) = M *a£a 'bough', 
etc. (KW 18) = S *^s 'stick' (Ai 2079) or S *h©9, *h©w 'arrow' 
(GB 248), E h§ 'club' (Co 108). 80. IE *au- 'love' (P 77) = S 
*hwj 'love', 'desire' (GB 175; Ai 820; Ca 68) or *^bj 'desire' 
(Co 6; GB 3). 81. U *uje- 'float' (FUV 64; CG 409) = A *oji- 
id. (Pp 140; R 98). 

10. In the initial position, IE *p, *b, *bh = U *p = A *p, 
*b = K *p, *p, *b = HS phonemes as represented by S *p, *b: 

82. IE *ped- 'foot' (P 790) = FU: Komi pod 'foot', Udmurt 
p'id 'foot', Khanty petta 'sole' = A *pad- 'foot' > Tk *a8aq, 
etc. (Sinor. T'oung-Pao. 37: 5.235) = S *phd 'thigh' (GB 633), 
E p^d, pd 'knee', 'run', etc. (Co 361). 83. *pet(s)- 'broad, 
open' (P 824) = S *pth 'open' (GB 661; Ai 2290). 84. U *pukta- 
'run (away)' (FUV 12; CG 406) = T *pokti- id. (Be 970; C 158) = 
B affay 'go out' [= IE *bhegM- 'run away' (P 116) ?]. 85. IE 
*bhagu- 'forearm', 'elbow' (P 108) = A *bakal- > M bagal 
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•wrist' 


, Uighur paqal-£aq 'femur* (KW 28). 86. IE *bh5k- 
'burn'; (P 162) = A *bok- > Cagatay bok-, buk- id., etc. (KW 
55) = S *bhk 'flash', 'give out light' (GB 85). 87. IE 
*bhouk^os name of insect (P 163) = M boge-sun 'louse, harmful 
insect', Ottoman Turkish biije 'tarantula', etc. (KW 57) = S 
*bkk 'small insect'. 88. IE *pek~- 'bake' (P798) = A *peku- 
'hot', 'warm' (SKE 215; Ci 157). 89. IE *pik(h)o- 'knot, lumpy' 
(P 830) = S *pk^ 'knot', 'bud' (GB 649, 650), Hebrew pkk 'cork' 
= FU *puka 'cone' (FUV 53; GB 408) [= T bokata 'cone', 'bud' (C 
167; Be 976) ?]. 90. IE *pT 'pain' (P 792) = T *p‘oja- 'wound' 
(Be 971; Ci 158) = S *pjd 'woe' (GB 634). 91. IE *bhel- 'white, 
shiny' (P 118) = M bulacj 'skewbald', 'white-legged' = Ar blk 
'skewbald', 'motley', S *blg 'glister' (GB 99). 92. IE *bal- 
'whirl' (P 93) = A *buli- 'mix together' (KW 66) = S *bll id. 
(GB 100). 93. IE *pel- > O-Icelandic fsela 'get scared', 
O-Slavic pla&iti id. = U *pele- id. (FUV 47; CG 408) = T 
*pal-(?) > Evenki he,l- 'not dare' (Vs 505; FUV 146). 94. IE 
*pelu- 'many' (P 798, 800) = U *palj3- id. (FUV 46; CG 408) = A 
*p\ile- '(too) many' (Pp 12, 111, 126,; Ci 157). 95. IE *pele- 
'cover' (P 803) = T *pul-sa 'blanket' (Ci 158; Be 994) = K 
*pal- 'hide' (K1 187). 96. IE *pol- 'burn', 'warm' (P 805) = FU 
*pala- 'burn (vi, vt)' (FUV 105; CG 413). 97. IE *pTma, *pele-n 
'palm of the hand' (P 806) = A *pal- 'arm', 'palm' (R 107; Pp 
95; Ci 156; Be 993). 98. IE *bhel- 'swamp' (WP 2.176) = A: M 
bal£i^ 'clay', 'silt', 'marsh', Tk bal£lq id., Kazakh balqa^ 
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'tussock marsh', T *bola- 'marsh' (KW 32; OSTN 4.1499, 1505-6; 
Vs 67). 99. U *pa£a- 'devour', 'piece' (FUV 45; CG 408) = M 

balcju 'gulp', T bilga- 'throat' (KW 31; Be 993) = S *bl < » 
•swallow' (GB 100), Bedawiye bala 'throat', etc. 100. IE *bher- 

'bring' (P 128) = A *bar- 'take', 'hold' (R 38). 101. IE *bher- 

'shiny', 'light blue' (P 136), IE *bhereg- 'glisten', 'white' 
(P 139) = A *bor- 'white', 'grey' (R 57) = K *bercq- ''glisten' 
(Kl 50) = S *brr 'glisten', 'clean' (Ai 593; GB 118). 102. IE 

*bhru- '(wooden) bar', 'bridge' (P 173) = U *porwa-, *parwa- 
'wooden framework' (FUV 46; CG 408). 103. IE *peri > Greek peri 
'around' (P 810) = U *pir3 'around', 'round' (FUV 49; CG 408) = 
A: Manchu foro- 'ride in circumference', Evenki hergl- id. (Vs 

487). 104. IE *per- 'in front' (P 810-3) = FU *pera- 'end, 

behind, top' (FUV 117; CG 413), U *pur3- 'behind', 'bottom' 
(FUV 1; CG 406) = A *per- 'end', 'backward' (Rs 34), T *par- 

'bottom' (Be 998), A *par- 'behind' (Pp 78), T *poran- 'top (of 
the hill)' (Ci 158; Be 987) = S *pr^ 'point, end', 'top (of the 
hill)' (Ai 2276), Bedawiye fir 'forehead', 'face', etc. (C 414) 
= K *pir- 'mouth', 'face', 'lip', 'edge' (Kl 153). 105. IE 
*per(st)- 'finger' > Lith. pir^tas id., O-Slavic prfcstfc id., 
Toch. A prar id. = A *per- 'thumb' (R 54; Pp 79) = K *prcxa 
'nail' (Kl 191) = HS: Hausa far6e 'nail', etc. 106. IE *preu- 
'hop, jump' (P 845) = T *porku-(B 996) id. = K *per-, *prin- 
• fly' (Kl 152, 190) = S *prr > Mahri farr 'fly', Shahari ferfir 
'wing'; B: Shilha firri 'fly', Bedawiye far 'hop'; Ch: Ankwe 
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paar id., etc. (G 32; Ca 36; Co 366). 107. IE *bis-(t)li- 
'bile' (P 102) = U *pi&a- 'bile', 'yellow' (FUV 50; CG 408). 
108. IE *pMs- 'blow (of the wind)' (P 823) = U *pu&3- 'blow' 
(FUV 51; CG 408) = S *np£ 'blow', 'breathe', 'soul' (GB 508; Ai 
1826). 109. U *pirjse- 'lip' (FUV 5; CG 405) = Georgian pin£vi 
'nostril' = E fn$ 'nose', Galla funjan 'nose' [= A: Jap. hana < 
*pana 'nose' ?]. 110. IE *peu- 'beat, chop wood' (P 827) = T 
*pu- 'saw' (Ci 105; Be 981) = K *pu- 'cut, chop' (K1 154). 111. 
IE *peuUr-, *pur- 'fire' (P 828) = A *por- id. (SKE 208; R 54) 
= E p^w 'fire', 'heat', etc. (Ca 37) [= U *paw3- 'warm' (FUV 6; 
CG 405) ?]. 112. A *pem- 'lip' (R 56; Ci 157; Be 981) = Ar fam 
'mouth'. In non-initial positions IE *p, *bh = U *pp, *p = A 
*p, *b = K (*p, *p?), *b = S *pp, *b (see examples 20, 21, 28, 
29, 56, 127, 130). 

11. In the anlaut, IE *t, *d, *dh = U *t = A *t, *D, *d = 
K *t, *t, *d = HS phonemes as represented by S *t, *t, *d; 

113. IE *da- 'flow' (P 174) = K *txe- 'spill' (Kl 98) = E 
wdh 'pour' (where w- is a prefix; see Ca 30). 114. IE *do(u)- 
•give' (P 183) = U *to](£- 'bring' (FUV 64; CG 409) = Cush *dew- 
(C 4.434). 115. IE *dhe- 'put down' (P 235) = Ar wd^ id., E wdj 
id. (Ca 28) = A: Evenki dT- 'insert' (Vs 126) = K *d(w) 'lie, 
lay' (Kl 72). 116. IE *t- 'this, that' (P 1083) = U *ta- 
'this', *to- 'that' (FUV 62, 64; CG 409) = A *te- 'that* (Rm 
40), T *ta- id. (Be 1060-2). 117. IE *deu- 'dip, immerse' (P 
217 ) = A *Dub3- 'bottom', 'edge, point' (IS 48; Ci 189) = S 
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*tb^ 'immerse, dip', *tbl 'immerse' (GB 268). 118. IE *dheu- 
'blow' (P 261) = A *deb- or *Deb- 'wind' (Pp 23). 119. IE *tu 
'thou', *te 'thee' (P 1097), * -te, 2 PI. inflexion = U *tina, 
*tina 'thou' (FUV 57? CG 408) = A *tin- 'thou' (Rm 36) = S *t- 
and * -t, 2 person grammatical markers, B: Sidamo t-, Cush *-t- 
id. 120. IE *deis- 'swing' (P 187) = U *toj3 'bow, incline' 
(FUV 61? CG 409) = A *Daj- 'lean upon', 'curve, bend (vi)' (IS 
45). 121. IE *teg-, *dhegUh- 'burn (vi)' (P 1057, 240) = FU 
*t3](3- 'fire' > Khanty tugut id., Mansi tav’it id. = A: T *tog3- 
id. (Ci 186) = E tk* 5 'flame', Bedawiye tek^i 'boil' (Co 318). 
122. IE *tag- 'put in place, bring into order' (P 1055) = S 
*tkn id. (Ai 2759? GB 871) = FU *teke- 'do, make' (FUV 119? CG 
414) = A *tege > M tege- 'load', T *taga- 'sit down' (Rs 44? Ci 
113? Be 978) = K *dg- 'stand, be standing', *dgam- 'put up, 
erect' (Kl 70, 71). 123. IE *tek~- 'run', 'flow' (P 1059) = T 
*tuksa- 'flee' (Be 1015) = K *tikwn-'gallop', 'run away' (Kl 
181). 124. IE *tong- 'think', 'feel' (P 1088) = U *tona- or 
*tuna- 'learn, get to know', 'get used to' (FUV 63, 157? CG 
409) = A *tan*i- 'know' (IS 49)? T *tarju- 'consider' (Ci 186? Be 
985). 125. IE *del9~ 'split', 'do woodcarving' (P 194) = A 
*Def- 'split, cut, chop' (IS 47). 126. IE *dhere§h- 'turn (vt)' 
(P 258) = K *drek- 'bend, bow, incline' (Kl 74) = S *dwr 
'whirl? circle' (GB 157). 127. IE *terp- 'get sated' (P 1077) = 
S *trp 'food' (GB 276). 128. IE *tragh-, trek- 'puli', 'run' (P 
1089, 1092) = Erzja, Moksha Mordvin targa- 'pull out' = A *tar- 
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•puli' (OSTN 3.857? KW 384; Rs 46) or (and ?) A *te£- 'run* (Pp 
14, 104? KW 377? IS 50). 

In non-initial positions, IE *t, *d, *dh = U *tt, *t, *$ = 
A *t, *d = K *t (*t?), *d = HS phonemes as represented by the S 
(*t), *t, *d. See examples 57, 82, 83, 131, 136-139, and also; 

128a. IE *bhedh- 'pierce' (P 113) = FU *peS&- 'pierce, 
drill' (FUV 74? CG 410). 128b. IE *lendh- 'steppe' (P 675) = U 
*lamt3- 'low-lying ground, lowland* (FUV 31? CG 407). 128c. IE 
*reidh- 'go (in a vehicle), move' (WP 2.348) = S *rdj 'tread' 
(GB 739). 128d. IE *eudh- 'udder' (P 347) = T *udi- 'feed' (P 
980) = Ar b ? dl 'nipple', E bnd id. (Co 383). 

12. In the anlaut, IE *k, *g, *gh, *k, *g, *gh, *k^, *g^, 
*g~h = U *k = A *k, *G, *g = K *k, *k, *g (*q, ?) = HS 
phonemes as represented by S *k, *k, *g: 

129. IE *k^o-, *k^e- 'who, what' (P 644-8) = U *ku- 'who' 
(FUV 26? CG 407) = Cush *k v on or *kon 'who' (C 4.284). 130. IE 
*kap- 'grasp' (P 527) = FU: Finnish kaappa- id., Erzja kapode- 
id. (TI 1.134) = A: Tk *qap- or *q*ap- 'seize, grasp', 'take'? 
M qabla id. (OSTN 2.403) = HS: Ar kbd 'seize', Galla kab 
'take', etc. (Co 232) (onomatopoeic ?). 131. A *kudurka- 'tail' 
(Pp 18, 141? Be 990) = K *kud- id. (K1 117) [= Lat. cauda id. 
?]. 132. FU *kiwe- 'stone' (FUV 89? CG 411) = K *kwa- id (K1 
197). 133. U *koje- 'husband, man, male* (FUV 13? CG 406) = S 
*gwj 'people, body' (GB 132), E 'person', 'man' (Co 222). 
134. IE *g^ei- 'skin' (P 469) = FU *koja- 'bark' (FUV 90; CG 
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411). 135. IE *kJ«ieia- 'reside, rest' (P 638) = FU *kuja- 'lie' 
(FUV 89; CG 411). 136. IE *ghe(n)d- 'seize' (P 437) = U *kanta- 
'carry' (FUV 22? CG 406) = A *gad- 'take' (R 47). 137. IE *kit- 
'dwelling' (P 586) = A *kota- or *Gota- 'house, place' (SKE 

127; Rs 5) = K *ked- 'build', *kedel- 'wall' (K1 107-8) = E kd 
'build'. 138. IE *kJ4etijer- 'four' (P 642) = FU *kutte- 'six' 
(FUV 93; CG 412) = A *Getu- > M keture 'to be superabundant, to 
exceed the limit', T *kato- 'many', etc. (Pp 18, 50? Vs 231-2). 
139. K *kutu- 'small' (Kl 118) = S ktn id. (GB 704), Cush k^it- 
'few, little', 'small' (C4.449). 140. IE *g^es- 'put out (fire, 
light)' (P 479) =U *kupsa- id. (FUV29; CG 707). 141. IE 

*gi^ozd(h)- 'nail (for hammering)' (P 485) = FU *kun^e- 

' fingernail' (FUV 30; CG 407) = T *xos‘i-kta 'nail (both 

meanings)'(Ci 140; Be 971). 142. IE *guoi(g)zd- > O-Slavic 

zvfezda, Lith. IfvaigSde 'star' = U *kunc$3- id. (FUV 15; CG 4 06) 
= T *xosi-kta id. (Ci 116? Be 971? Rs 30). 143. IE *kes- 'cut' 
(P 586) = A *kes- or *Ges- id. (R 47, 101? SKE 108) = E iks 

'cut, trim', S *ksm 'cut', etc. (GB 712, 714, 716; Ca 10). 144. 
IE *kKas- 'plaiting, basket' (P 635) = FU *kos3- 'basket (of 
birch-bark)' (FUV 90? CG 411) = K *gus- 'plait, weave' (Kl 67). 
145. IE *gher- 'intestine' (P 443) = U *k3r- > Hung, hur 

'intestine, cord', Nenets hurku 'rope made of sinews' = Cus: 
Bilin gir, §ir 'intestine, stomach', etc. (Co 221). 146. IE 
*(s)ker- 'cut' (WP 2.577) = A *Gir- 'trim, cut' (Pp 20, 115? Ci 
233; Be 969), A *Ger-ti- or *ker-ti- 'cut' (R 47? Pp 19? OSTN 
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2.1102). 147. IE *ker£- 'burn (vi, vt) 1 (P 571) = HS: Akkad, 

krr 'burn (vt)', E krr 'heat (a material)', etc. (Co 239) [= K 
*kr- 'shine, glisten' (K1 114) ?]. 148. IE *ker(s) 'black, 

dark' (P 583) = A *Gara 'black' = Cush: Janjero kara and other 
id. (C 2.209, 3.78). 149. IE *k«erp-,* -b- 'rotate (vi)' (P 

631) = K *kwerkwer- 'round' (K1 110) = E krkr 'roll on', S 

*grgr id. (Ca 92). 150. IE *ker- 'horn' (P 574) = S *krn id., 
Cush *kar- id. (GB 723? C 4.488). 151. IE *£er- 'tie, bind' (P 
577) = K *kar- id. (K1 106) = HS: B kres 'tie', etc. (GB 726; Ca 
88). 152. IE *£erd- 'heart' (P 579) = K *mkerd- 'chest, breast' 
(K1 135) = S *krb 'entrails, ribs and the heart* (GB 720? Co 
238). 153. IE *kJ4rmi- 'worm', 'maggot' (P 649) = U *kurm3- 

'grub gadfly', 'worm' (Rs 18) = A: M qor-qai 'small bug, worm', 
Tk *qur-t 'worm' (KW 188? Rs 18). 154. U *kam3- > Mansi qom, 
hum 'man', 'husband', 'person', Komi komi 'Komi (person)', 

Selkup qum, kum(e) 'person' = M klimun id. = K *kmar- 'man', 
'husband' (K1 198). 155. U *k3mt3- > Mari ^inca-komedgS 

'eyelid', etc. (FUV 149) = A *Gome- 'eyebrow', 'eyelid' (Pp 19, 
68; FUV 149) = K: Chan kamcam 'eyebrows' = Cush: Irakw hamhUmo 
'eyelash', 'eyebrow'. 156. IE *ken 'empty, unimportant' (P 564) 
= FU: Hung, konnyu, Mansi kinna, Khanty konex 'light* (Rs 96-7) 
= A: M kuijgen id., T *xami- id. (Ci 142; Be 986). 157. IE *^el- 
'light', 'glitter' (P 366) = FU: Finnish kiilu- 'glitter', 

Saam. kiltet id. (TI 1.190? Rs 48) = A *gil- id. (KW 136? Ci 
233? Rs 48). 158. IE *g(e)lou- 'wife's sister' (P 367) = U 
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A *Geli- 


*kalu- 'sister-in-law' (FUV 23, 144? CG 406) = 

'sister-in-law, brother-in-law' (Rs 9; FUV 144? OSTN 2.1116-7, 
1562) = S *kll-t 'daughter-in-law', 'bride' (GB 344). 159. A 

*gol- 'middle, valley, river' (R 48? SKE 121) = K *gul- 'heart, 
chest, breast' (K1 66) = IE *g**elbh- 'womb' (P 473) [or IE 

*ghel-ond 'stomach, intestines' (P 435) ?]. 160. U *kul3- 

'tapeworm' (FUV 21? CG 406) = T *kulin 'snake, worm' (Be 976) = 
K *gwel- 'snake' (K1 61). 161. U *kala- 'fish' (FUV 21? CG 406) 
= T *xol-sa id. (Ci 140? Be 994) = Cush: Sidamo kultummie id., 
Somali kallum id. (C 1.274? 2.216). 162. IE *gele- 'cold, feel 
cold, freeze', *£el- id. (P 365, 551) = FU *kulm3- 'cold' (TI 
2.254) = A *k31- : cold, winter' (R 110? SKE 103). 163. IE 

*kleu- 'hear' (P 605-7) f *kel- 'exclaim' (P 548) = U *kele- 
'tongue' (FUV 25? CG 406) = A *kele id. (R 47? Rs 20? Ci 146? 
Be 991). 164. FU *kule- 'hear' (FUV 93?CG 412) = A *Gulk- or 

*kulk- 'ear' (Pp 18, 75) = S *kwl 'voice, shout' (GB 700). 
Probably 163 and 164 are related. 165. IE *gMera- 'swallow' (P 
474) = FU *klirk3- 'neck' (FUV 89? CG 411) = S *gr 'throat', 

*grgr 'neck, swallow', *gr^ 'throat' (GB 146? Co 206), Bedawiye 
gurguma id. (Co 206) [= K *qorg- 'throat, larynx' (K1 308), 

*qarga- 'pharynx' (K1 264) ?]. 166. IE *(s)ker- 'jump, leap' (P 
933), *kers- 'run' (P 583) = FU *kark- 'run away' (TI 1.161) 

A *kar- or *Gar- 'jump, leap' (OSTN 2.194? KW 145? Rs 43) = E 
krs 'jump' [Akkad. grr 'run', Ar §rj id. ?]. Velar 
correspondences established for non-initial positions are shown 
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in examples 15, 17, 23-26, 37, 38, 48, 49, 54,84-89, 121-123. 

New developments in the comparative phonology and 
etymology of languages of Europe and Siberia will enrich 
linguistics with novel data on the ethnic history and 
prehistory of many ethnic groups of the Old World. 

Translated by Maria Polinsky, San Diego 
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Notes 


The following abbreviations are used. 

Sources: 

Ai - J.Aistleitner. Worterbuch der ugaritischen Sprache. 
Berlin, 1963. 

Be - J.Benzing. Die tungusischen Sprachen. Wiesbaden, 

1955. 

C - E.Cerulli. Studi etiopici. I-IV. Roma, 1936-1961. 

Ca - F.Calice. Grundlagen der agyptisch-semitischen 
Wortvergleichung. Wien, 1936. 

Ci - V.I.Cincius. Sravnitel'naja fonetika tunguso- 
man'£2urskix jazykov. Leningrad, 1949. 

CG - B.Collinder. Comparative grammar of the Uralic 
languages. Stockholm, 1960. 

Co - M.Cohen. Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phonetique du chamito-semitique. Paris, 1947. 

FUV - B.Collinder. Fenno-Ugric vocabulary. Stockholm, 

1955. 

G - J.Greenberg. The languages of Africa. IJAL. 1963, 1, 
Pt.2, p.42-66. 

GB - Wilhelm Gesenius' hebraisches und aramaisches 
Handworterbuch \iber das Alte Testament. Bearb. von F.Buhl. 15 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1910. 

IS - V.M.Illi£-Svity6. Altaiskie dental'nye: t, d, 8. 
Voprosy jazykoznanija. 1963, 6. 
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K1 - G.A.Klimov. Etimologi^eskij slovar* kartvel'skix 
jazykov. Moscow, 1964. 

KW - G.J.Ramstedt. Kalmlickisches Worterbuch. Helsinki, 1935. 
Me - A.Meillet. Vvedenie v sravnitel 1 noje izu^enie indo- 
evropejskix jazykov. Moscow, 1938. 

OSTN - V.V.Radlov. Opyt slovarja tjurkskix narefcij. 
St-Petersburg, 1893-1911. 

P - J.Pokorny. Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Bern, 1949-1959. 

Pp - N.Poppe. Vergleichende Grammatik der altaischen 
Sprachen, I. Wiesbaden, 1960. 

R - G.J. Ramstedt. Einfuhrung in die altaische 
Sprachwissenschaft. I. Memoirs du Societe Fenno-Ougrienne. 104: 

1. Helsinki, 1957. 

Rm - G.Ramstedt. Vvedenie v altajskoe jazykoznanie. 
Morfologija. Moscow, 1957. 

Rs - M.Rasanen. Uralaltaische Wortforschungen. Helsinki, 

1955. 

SKE - G.Ramstedt. Studies in Korean etymology. Helsinki, 

1949. 

TI - Y.H.Toivonen, E.Itkonen., A.Joki. Suomen kielen 
etymologinen sanakirja. I-III. Helsinki, 1955-1962. 

Vs - G.M.VasileviX. Evenkijsko-russkij slovar'. Moscow, 

1958. 

WP - A.Walde. Vergleichendes W*6rterbuch der indo- 
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germanisches Sprachen. Hrsg. und bearb. von J.Pokorny. Bd. 
I-II. Berlin-Leipzig, 1930-1932. 

The numeral following Ai, Co, Ca and G indicates the 
ordinal number of the etymology; for C, OSTN, TI and WP the 
volume and the page are indicated, for the other sources the 
page is indicated. 

Languages and language families: 


A - Altaic 
Ar - Arabic 
B - Berber 
Ch - Chadic 
Cush - Cushitic 
E - Egyptian 
FU - Finno-Ugric 
HS - Hamito-Semitic 
IE - Indo-European 
K - Kartvelian 
M - Mongolian 
OTk - Old Turkic 
S - Semitic 
T - Tungus 
Tk - Turkic 


U - Uralic 



Altaic word-initial spirants are rendered by *k (T *x, M 
k, Oghuz k~g, q~cj, Tuva x~k), *G (T *k, M k, q, Oghuz k,^~q, 
Tuva k) , *g (T *g, M g, cj, Oghuz k~g, q~<|, Tuva x~k) , *t (T *t, 
M t, Oghuz t~d, Tuva t~d), *D (T *d, M d, Oghuz d, Tuva d), *d 
(T *d, *d, M d, Oghuz j, Tuva c) , *p, *b, *&, *£, *s 

(conventional transcriptions). 


Translated by 
M. Polinsky 



NOSTRATIC ETYMOLOGIES AND THE ORIGIN OF VERBAL 
FORMATIVES 

Aron Dolgopolsky 

Two Nostratic roots will be examined in connection with the 
problem of the origin of some verbal affixes in the descendant 
languages. 

1. *na‘a^ 'to go to do something, to make one's way to do 
something' > IE *neh- (> *na-) 'to help, to be of benefit' (< 'to come to 
one's help’), SH *nA fc - 'to go, to be about to do something, to wish', 

Kartv. *n- 'to want, to wish', Mong. *nai- or *nai- 'to intend, to wish, 
to hope'. 

IE *neh- (> *na-) is attested in Old Indie natham 'help', nathah 
'defender', Gr. d-vu-vr^-yo (fut. o-vr)-d-w, Doric aorist passive 
covai3-r]v) to be of benefit', o-vri-du-s (Doric ovacri,s) 'benefit'. 

AA *ncan be found in Egypt. n‘j 'to travel, to go, to move 
somewhere', Ethiop. na‘n 'come' (imperativus tantum), Ugarit. n c ’to 
ask’, demand’ (< ’to wish’ < 'to make one's way to do sg.'), Arab. na 7 a 
(imperfectum -nu'u) 'to demand; to spread the wings in order to 
swoop down on prey (of birds of prey)', nu‘- 'craving', possibly also, 
with loss of S Arab, nawa 'to be about to, to strive to do something'. 

Kartv. *n- is attested in Georgian, Chan and Svan n- 'to want’^. 
Mong. *na i - or *nai- is attested in Middle Mongolian (14th 
century) nayir, nayiri 'intention, aspiration, wish'^, ("Secret 
History") naida- 'to set hopes on, to be jealous of, to envy, to hate with 

envy’ 4 . Written Mong. nai 'hope', naida- 'to hope, to set hopes on, to 
solicit, to make efforts to attain'. 

In light of the latest studies assuming the Nostratic affiliation of 

Hurrian languages^, Urartaean nah- 'to arrive, to enter'^ calls for 
attention. 

The same ancient root can be perceived in the verbal affixes of 
several languages. In Tungus languages there are verb forms with the 

suffix *-na-/na- with the meaning 'to go to do something': Evenki 

duku- 'to write'- duku-na- 'to go to write', Udihe kapta-mi 'I lie' - 
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kSp tS-nS-ml 'I go to lie', wak£a-mi 'I hunt' - wak£ana-mi 'I go for a 
hunt', Manchu ta£i- 'to learn' - ta£i-ne 'I go to learn', 3e- 'to eat' - 
3e-ne- 'to he to eat' 7 . 

It is fairly clear that this form can be traced back to the ancient 
verbal construction « verb X + verb *na‘a » with the meaning 'to go to 

do X'. The final position of the grammatically dominant verb (*na‘a) 
and the preceding word, in this case a verb which functions as a 
subordinate, is in full agreement with the concepts of Nostratic syntax 
which are formed on the basis of analyzing the syntactical and 
morphological facts of the compared languages. Indeed, in the 
majority of Nostratic language groups (Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian, 
Tungus, Korean, Japanese, Dravidian, Hurrian, Indo-European at its 
earliest stages, and Cushitic in ancient times) the verb takes a final 
position in the sentence if it fulfills the function of a predicate; 
complements, both nominal and verbal, such as converbia and 
infinitives, precede the verb. The identical positions of the verb and of 
the words subordinate to the verb can be observed as a result of 
analyzing grammatical verb forms going back to analytical 

constructions. The construction with *na'a is an example of this. 

The original meaning 'to go to do something’, which was 
retained in the Tungus form, was transformed in the majority of other 
languages. The following trends of semantic transformation can be 
observed: 1. ’go to do' -> 'intend to do' -> 'want to do', from which a 
modal meaning developed in some languages: volative, imperative, etc.; 
2. in terminative verbs: 'go to make/finish it' -> 'try to make/finish it' 
-> 'in the process of making it', e.g. 'go to kill' 'try to kill' ->• 'is 
killing' (imperative). 

The meaning 'want to do' is well-documented is Uralic 
languages. Cf., e.g. Mari desiderative -ne-: kol-ne-m 'I want to die', 
kol -ne-t 'you want to die', etc. We find the same meaning is the most 
ancient documents of Semitic languages (the -n mood): Ugaritic 

’ikrA’an or 7 i kr A’an-nA 'I want to glorify’®. 

The next step - the development of modal meanings - can be 
traced e.g. in Uralic languages: Finn potentialis -ne-, the conditional 
ending in -ne-, -na- in Hungarian and -nuw- in Mansi, Selkup 
conjunctive -ni-, -ne- (in dialects described by M.A. Castrdn), etc.^. 

The affix *-na-/-n£- mentioned for Tungus languages- besides the 
meaning 'go to do' - has also a modal meaning of probability: Evenki 
duku-na-n 'probably writes', 'probably has written'10. 

The morpheme examined here is well-documented in Semitic 
languages on many different levels of its grammaticalization. In Geez 

we find an imperative, not yet grammaticalized na‘a 'come' /f. na ‘T, 
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pl.m. na‘u, pl.f. na‘a, na‘a: na‘a ’sgzT’o 'come. Lord' (Apocalypsis 
22.20), tagab’u uua-no ‘u 'get ready and come' (Isaiah 45.20). More 

frequently the imperative na‘a, however, is combined with another 
imperative, thus attaching a purely modal meaning to the call, this 

being cohortative: na‘a ’aVsf ’calm down’ (lit. 'come and calm down') 
(Daniel 12.13), na‘u talwu-nT 'follow me' (lit. 'come and follow me') 

(Matthew 4.19). In Hebrew, we find the same word na’ in an already 
grammaticalized cohortative function, with a reduction of 'into' 
characteristic of grammaticalized morphemes: 7 imnT-na 7 7 Shoti 7 at 
’say [that] you are my sister' (Genesis 12.13). Samaritan Aram, nj, 
Syriac ne, which, similar to Hebrew na 7 , occur in postposition to the 

verb, have the same meaning. Probably the preposition of na‘a in Geez 
is an Ethiopian innovation which was probably due to the retention of 

the lexical functioning of this word. The postpositions a ‘ (a) found in 
West Semitic languages seems to reflect the ancient verbal 

construction «verb + *na‘a». 

The result of the full grammaticalization of the same 
construction seems to be present in such Semitic forms ending in 

- n ( a ) as the already mentioned Ugaritic form, which, besides a 
desiderative meaning, is able to convey the modal meaning ’has to': 

tAtbA-n(nA) 'you have to return', and as the Old Assyrian conjunctive 

-ni, the Arabic modus energicus -n, -nna, etc. A similar modal suffix 
can be found in Cushitic languages: Bilin and Kemant optative-jussive 

-in, the conditional in Agau languages: Bilin -an, Kemant, Kwara and 
Khamir -n, the Eastern Cushitic prohibitive form expressed by 
negation (in prepositions) and the modal suffix - in: Afar ma-bal-in 'do 
not see', Saho ma-b-in 'do not hear', Somali ha ‘un-in 'do not eat', 

Galla farso hin dug-in 1 'do not drink beer'. 

In Kartvelian languages the Old Georgian 3rd pers. sg. imperative 

-n (igav-n saxeli seni, moved-in supevay seni 'hallowed be thy 
name, thy kingdom comej and the Svan absentive ("zaglaznoje") mood 

ending in -un-i, -an-i, -in-i. 

The other way of semantic development ('go to make it' -> 'in 
the process of making it) is represented by the imperfective infix and 

prefix -n- in the Cushitic Bedaugy. In biconsonantal verbs, the 

imperfective is formed by means of the prefix -n- situated, 
immediately before the root and after the personal prefix. The 
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perfective and imperfective paradigms of the verb -dir- 'to kill' will 


be as follows: 




sg. 

Perfective 

1. a-dir 

Imperfective 

a-n-dTr 


2.m. 

ti-dir-a 

tl-n-dTr-a 


2.f. 

ti-dir-i 

1 1 -n-dTr- i 


3.m. 

etc. 

i -d i r 

i-n-dTr 


In the imperfective of triconsonantal verbs -n- is infixed in the 
root: the verb -ktAm- 'to come' when conjugated for the perfective 1st 

pers. sg. a-ktim has the imperfective 1st pers. sg. form a-ka-n-tim. 
Apparently, we have here the result of the analogical influence of the 

model in which n is placed before the penultimate root consonant: 
akantim by analogy of andTr. 

Interesting is the parallelism of this process with the infixation 
of *-n- as an imperfective ("present") marker in Indo-European. As is 
generally known, we have grounds to postulate the secondary nature of 
the infixed position of this morpheme, which originally appeared as a 
suffix 11. In connection with this, it is expedient to investigate the 
possibility of explaining this Indo-European nasal, first present in the 

Nostratic construction «verb + *na‘a». 

2. *sew‘A 'to want, to agree, to allow' (-> 'to askj 
IE *seuH-/*suH- 'to let, to encourage', AA *su/ 'to ask', Kartv. 
*sw- 'to let, to leave', Turkic *seb- or seb- 'to like', Tungus *£6'bA- 'to 
ask', Drav. *cTv- 'to agree, to give (to the socially disadvantaged)', ? 
Uralic *seuuA 'to allow, to agree'. 

IE *seuH-/*suH- is attested in Old Indie suvati, savati 'urges, 
encourages'. Old Greek eaco 'I permit, I leave', OHG vir-sumen > 
Modem Germ, versaumen 'to miss’ (derived from the noun *suH-mo-). 

AA *sV 'to ask' is attested in the Semitic *suu‘ (> Old Hebr. sV 
'to ask for help') and the Cushitic *saw- (> Bilin sfw- 'to ask, to 

demand', Kemant siw- 'id.', Kwara sa'w-, Dembea saw-, Khamir caw- 
'id.j. 

Kartv. *sw— 'to let, to leave'* 2 is retained in Georg, sv-, Chan and 
Megrel sk(w)- and Svan sgwan- 'to let go, to dispatch'. 
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Turkic *seb- or *seb- 'to like' («- 'to want') is attested in Old 
Turkic sab-. Old Uighur sav- 'to like', Turkish and Azerb. sev-, Kazah 
sin -, etc. The difference between Turkic *s and *s is reflected only in 

Chuvash (*s- > Chuv. s-, *s- > Chuv. s-), but Chuv. sav- 'to like' may 
be a borrowing from other Turkic languages and therefore not 

significant. Proceeding from Nostr. *s, an initial *s in Turkic is to be 
expected. 

Tungus *sobA- 1 3 i S attested in Manchu suburme 'I ask’. 

Uralic *sewA- can be found in Finnish dialectal hevilla, hevin 
'easily, with pleasure'. 

Dravidian *ctv- 'to agree, to give (to the socially disadvantaged)' 
is attested in Tamil T(v-) 'to give (to the socially disadvantaged)', 'to 
agree', Tvu 'pressure, present, distribution', Kannada t 'to allow', 
Teluga iccu, ivv- 'to permit, to allow’, Kolami sT- 'to give', Gondi 

sTana 'to give, to allow', Kui sTva-, j'Tva-, 'to give, to permit', etc. 

According to origin, grammatical affixes that can be traced back 

to the root *sew‘A have two meanings: desiderative and causative. Both 
meanings can be considered to be a derivative of the meaning for the 
analytical construction «X + *sew‘A» 'to want X, to agree to X'. 

The Indo-European affixes *-s- and *-s|o have a desiderative 
meaning. The suffix *-s- is attested in Old Indie suirusate 'wants to 
hear', archaic Latin vtsso > vtso (< *ueid-s-o) 'I want to see', Goth, 
ga-we i so 'I visit', ('I want to see'), etc. 14 In some of the languages the 
suffix *-s- acquired the meaning of a future marker: Greek -a- (SeC^co 
'I shall show’, Aei\[rco 'I shall release’). Old Latin dixo 'I shall tell', faxo 
'I shall do', capso 'I shall take', Oscan fust 'will be (3rd pers. sg.)\ 
Lithuan. duos 'he will give'. The suffix *-s^o-, of the same meaning, 
can be found in the Old Indie participle bu-sya- -nt- 'he who will 

be', Old Church Slavonic &LIIUMw£-i£ 'future, coming’, Lithuanian busiu 
'I shall be'. 

In Mongolian we find a form with the suffix *-su/*-su or 
*-su/*-su having the meaning of voluntative (the speaker's desire to 
perform an action): *ora-su 'let me enter!', * ogsu let me give!’. This 
suffix is attested in Middle Mong. -su, -su (kele-su 1 will say!'), 
Moghul -sun (with secondary -n). Written Mong. -su-ga|, -su-gej^, 
etc. 1 5 
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In Turkic we find the 3rd pers. optative affix *-sun/*-sun > Old 
Turkic -zun, zun, Old Uighur -sun, -sun. New Uighur -sun, Azerb. 
-sun, -sun, -sin, -sin, etc. 

In Tungus languages the morpheme *-su can be found in the 
role of an irregular imperative suffix (3rd and 2nd sg.) in some archaic 

verbs: 1) Manchu bi-su 'let it be, be!', Nanaj bi-su 'be!', 2) Manchu 
o-so 'let is be, be!, come to be!', Nanaj o-su 'come to be!, become!', 3) 
Manchu gaii-su 'take!', Nanaj ga-su 'buy!', 4) Manchu bai^-su 'ask', 5) 
Nanaj di-su 'come'. 

In Korean the optative-desiderative from ending in -se < -sai: 
mek-se 'I want you to eat; I want to eat; he may eat'. 

The causative meaning of the root *seuu c A is possibly attested in 
the AA causative affix (prefix and suffix) *-sa- (> Semitic *sa- > 
Akkad, sa, Ugaritic £, Minaean s, Aram, s a- ~ hA-, Sabaean, Old Hebr. 
hA-, Arab, ’a-, the Egyptian causative prefix Cushitic causative prefix 
and suffix *sa-, *-sa: Beja a-so-dir 'I make someone kill someone', 

te-so-dir-a 'you make someone kill someone’, Saho a-s-gidif£ ’I 
make someone kill someone', etc.), possibly also in the Yukaghir 

causative (Tundra -su, -se, Kolyma -s) and in the Japanese causative 
suffix - s -.16 
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NOTES 


1. The symbol 1 stands for the Nostratic phoneme that is 
reflected in AA as ‘ (which, in the grammaticalization of the 

morpheme, and in some other cases, was reduced to 7 and then to 
zero), in IE as laryngeals, and in the other languages it gives zero. This 
phoneme differs from *y in having a zero allophone in Kartvelian. Cf. 
the root *seuj‘A below. 

2. G.A. Klimov. Etimologifceskij slovar’ kartvePskix jazykov. 
Moscow, 1964, p.145. 

3. M. Lewicki. La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du 
XIV sifccle. Wroclaw, 1959, p.63; E. Haenisch. Sino-mongolische 
Dokumente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1952, p.55. 

4. S.A. Kozin. Sokrovennoje skazanije. Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, 
pp. 127, 137, 138, 167, 247, 256, 258, 286, 588; E. Haenisch. 
Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an. Wiesbaden, 1962, p.113. 

5. G.B. D^aukjan. Vzaimootno&enije indoevropejskix, hurritsko- 
urartskix i kavkazskix jazykov. Jerevan, 1968. 

6. G.A. Melikigvili. Urartskije klinoobraznyje nadpisi. Moscow, 
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THE NOSTRATIC VOWELS IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


Aron Dolgopolsky 

The expression 'Nostratic languages' was introduced by 
Holger Pedersen as "a comprehensive designation for the 
families of languages which are related to Indo-European" (i.e., 
Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian, Tungusian, Yukaghir, Hamito- 
Semitic, and, possibly, some others). According to H. Pedersen, 
"the question remains simply whether sufficient material can 
be collected to give this inclusion flesh and blood and a good 
clear outline" (Pedersen LS 338). 

In the last forty years the necessary lexical 
correspondences have been collected by B. Collinder (Indo- 
European-Uralic, Uralic-Turkic-Mongolian-Tungusian, Uralic- 
Yukaghir), K. Menges (Turkic-Mongolian-Tungusian-Dravidian- 
Uralic-Indo-European), M. Rasanen (Uralic-Turkic-Mongolian- 
Tungusian), A. Sauvageot (Uralic- "Altaic"), the Altaists G.J. 
Ramstedt, N. Poppe, etc. (Turkic-Mongolian-Tungusian-Korean), 
J. Angere (Uralic-Yukaghir-Chukchee-Kamchadal), T. Burrow 
(Dravidian-Uralic), V. Skalifcka (Indo-European-Uralic), S. 
Martin (Korean-Japanese), R.A. Miller (Japanese and other 
"Altaic" languages: Turkic, Mongolian, Tungusian, Korean), 

Shigeo Ozawa and Murayama Shichiio (Japanese and "Altaic" 
languages), T Skbld and J. Schindler (Indo-European-Uralic), B. 
Rosenkranz (Indo-European-Uralic-Dravidian-Elamic), V.M. 
Illich-Svitych and A.B. Dolgopolsky (Indo-European-Kartvelian- 
Hamito-Semitic-Dravidian-Uralic-Turkic-Mongolian- 
Tungusian-Korean, as well as some correspondences with 
Etruscan, Elamic, Japanese, Gilyak, Chukchee-Kamchadal, and 
Yukaghir), and other scholars. 

The tracing of a common source for the Nostratian (= 
Nostratic, Boreal) languages has gone steadily forward in 
recent years. V. Illich-Svitych (MS, SS, OS) has established a 
set of regular sound correspondences between Indo-European, 
Uralic, Altaic (i.e., Turkic, Mongolian, Tungusian, and Korean), 
Dravidian, Kartvelian, and Hamito-Semitic, and has 
reconstructed the phonological system of Proto-Nostratian and 
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some 600 Proto-Nostratian roots (which, according to my 
understanding of Nostratian grammar, should be considered as 
"words"). We have proposed some additional sound 
correspondences and phonological reconstructions, some 
corrections of those established by V. Illich-Svitych, as well 
as some new lexical cognates (Dolgopolsky LRC, Dolgopol'skij 
SSh, NEPGF, SLZL, KG). 

As to the grammar of Common Nostratian , the first 
research was done by K. Menges (M), B. Collinder (IUS and other 
papers), and V. Illich-Svitych (MS, OS). These scholars have 
found exact correspondences between grammatical and 
pronominal morphemes of different Nostratian languages. At 
present, a first approximation to a complete grammatical 
reconstruction of Common Nostratian is being prepared (see 
Dolgopol'skij OR). Common Nostratian seems to be an isolating 
language with strict word order; most words are bisyllabic 
(CVCCV and CVCV), but the functional (pronominal and 
auxiliary) words are either monosyllabic (CV) or bisyllabic. 

The history of the Nostratian consonants has been 
studied more than that of the vowels. It is obvious that ancient 
vowels have been better preserved in Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian, 
Tungusian, and Dravidian (i.e., in languages without ablaut). 
Comparison of different branches of Nostratian results in the 
setting-up of 6 vowels (cf. Illich-Svitych OS 152-3): 

1. ) N *a > Uralic *a, Dravidian *a, Mongolian *a, Turkic 
*a, Tungusian *a (vowel harmony rules may change this *a to 
*a in Uralic, Turkic and Tungusian, and into *e in Mongolian), 
Kartvelian *a, *e ~ 0. 

2. ) N *o > Uralic *o, Dravidian *o/*a, Turkic *o, 
Mongolian *o, Tungusian *o (vowel harmony may change Turkic, 
Mongolian and Tungusian *o into *6), Kartvelian *we, *wa ~ 
(*u). 

3. ) N *u > Uralic *u, Dravidian *u, Turkic *u, Mongolian 
*u, Tungusian *u (and, under the influence of vowel harmony, 
Uralic *u, Turkic-Mongolian-Tungusian *6 and *u), Kartvelian 
*we ~ *wa > o, *u (> 0). 

4. ) N *a > Uralic *a, Dravidian *a, Turkic *a, Mongolian 
*e, Tungusian *a (under the influence of a back vowel of the 
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2nd syllable this *a may change into *a in Uralic and "Altaic"), 
Kartvelian *a, *e ~ 0. 

5. ) N *e > Uralic *e, Dravidian *e, Turkic *e, Mongolian 
*e, Tungusian *a, Kartvelian *e (a) ~ *i. 

6. ) N *i > Uralic *i (*i > *y under the influence of a back 
vowel of the 2nd syllable), Dravidian *i, Turkic *i - *y, 
Mongolian *i, Tungusian *y (> e, i) ~ *i. 

In Hamito-Semitic we often find traces of N *u and *o 
(internal *w, labialization of the preceding consonant, vowel 
of some words like Semitic *?udn-u ’ear' < N *?ugV), as well 
as traces of *i (preserved as *j or *i). 

As to the N *u postulated by V. Illich-Svitych, I cannot 
admit it. The reason is that in all known Nostratian roots the u 
of Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian and Tungusian may be explained by 
vowel harmony. 

The IE reflexes of N vowels have been represented in the 
following form (Illich-Svitych OS 153): 


N 


IE 



cvc 

KV (C) 

CVR 

* a 

c-c 17 

K-(C) 

C-R 

* 0 

C-u-C 

K W -(C) 

C-R 

* u 

C-u-C 

K W -(C) 

C-R 

* a 

C-i-C 

K-(C) 

C-R 

* e 

o 

i 

i 

o 

K-(C) 

C-R 

* i 

C-i-C 

K-(C) 

C-R 


This scheme gives a general outline of the processes in 
question, but it lacks many necessary details and therefore 
fails to explain the phonological peculiarities of many IE roots. 

1 / The hyphen symbolizes the IE ablaut vowel *e/*o/*0. C is any consonant. K, K w , 
K mean velar, labiovelar and palatal stops. R is any sonant. 
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E.g., the hypotheses proposed up to this moment give no 
account oMhe absence of *i in IE *ed- 'eat' (< N *?ita 'to eat'), 

of *j in IE *es- 'to be' (< N *?esA 'to stop, to stay', as to why 

there is no *u in the IE reflex of N *?oqi 'point, edge' (*Hefe- 

/ *h£-), and as to why there is *u in *tuenk- 'to press' (< N 

*tunkV 'to press'). Alternations such as *sel-/*suel- 'Balken, 

Brett' < N * 3 ulE 'tree, trunk' remain unexplained. 

Analysis of the available evidence has lead us to 
elaborate a more detailed hypothesis. This hypothesis 

presupposes at least four stages of Prae-Indo-European as 
intermediate between Common Nostratian (N) and Indo- 
European (IE) (as reconstructed on the basis of daughter 
languages, including Hittite). 

The four intermediate stages (symbolized as PIE-j, PIE 2 , 
PIE 3 , PIE 4 ,) have been postulated only to indicate the relative 
chronology of processes. The latter cannot be altered without 
affecting the resulting IE forms. 

The following sequence of sound changes is being 

suggested: 

A. From Nostratian to P\E ^: 

1. N *a and N *e merged. The resulting vowel is 

symbolized as PIE-j *e. Thus, the Nostratian 6 -vowel system 
has changed into a 5-vowel triangle: 


N 

i u > 

e 0 

a a 


P,E 1 

e 0 

a 


u 
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2. Before a cluster of an obstruent 1 or a liquid with any 
consonant N *i > PIE-j *e, N *u > PIE*j*o. 

3. N *ujC has become *[ujC], The process seems to have 
had no phonemic value. It meant only that the PIE phoneme */u/ 
had a front allophone before *jC. 

4. Perhaps, *oCu > *uCu. 

B. From PIE ^ to PIE o. 

5. Stressed vowels except *a became dipthongs: 


* e 

> 

ea 

/ 

ae 

* i 

> 

ja 

/ 

ai 

*0 

> 

oa 

/ 

ao 

*u 

> 

ua 

/ 

au 

* u 

> 

ua 

/ 

au 2 

* a 

> 

a 




The sign *a symbolizes the common ancestor of the IE 
ablauting vowels *e / *o (as well as that of the IE *a). 

There are a number of IE roots which show an alternation 
in the position of *a. Its position may have depended on some 
environments within the framework of a word or even an 
utterance (nature and number of adjacent consonants, position 
with respect to pauses and other junctures, etc.). Compare the 
functioning of e in Chukchee or Koryak. 

6 . Unstressed vowels remain unchanged. This is the 
origin of the quantitative ablaut *a / 0 (> *e ~ *o / 0). 


1 Except some laryngeals? Cf. N°A45 below (*wiHrV > IE* wlros). 

2 It must be admitted that by that time *ii had already become phonemic. 
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C. From PlE g to PIE3 


[7. Some IE roots show change in the position of N *i or N 
*u (= in the position of PIE 2 oc|/*i and PIE 2 *au/*u): N *Sinll 

'snow' > IE *sneig w h-, N *kujfia 'joint of a limb' > IE *genu- 
/ *gneu- 'knee'. 

There is no positive evidence to establish the exact 
relative chronology of the process in question. Therefore, we 
do not attribute this process to any definite period of PIE 2 (it 
is symbolized by square brackets).] 

8 . The cluster consonant + glide is treated in the 
following manner 31 *Pu > *P, *Po > *P, *Pi > *P, *Pe > *P, Tu > 

* Tu, *To > *T, *Ti > *T, *Te > *T, *Su > *Su, *So > *S, *Si > *S, 

* Se > *S, *Ku > *K W , *Ko > *K W , *Ki > *£, *K§ > *£, *Ku > *(^u, 
*Cu > *sk w (?), *Co > *sk w (?), *Ci > *s 6 ~ *sk (?), *Ce > *s£ ~ 
*sk (?), *Cu > *sku, *Hu > *h w , *Ho > w , *H] > fi, *He > fi, 

perhaps, *Hu > *Hu (= *fiu?). In other cases *u seems to have 
the same treatment as *u. 

[ 8 a. Before N *r and *1 any laryngeal goes to *fi: N *no 6 rE 

> *jefir- 'young animal, spring', N *baHIV > IE *bhefil- 'wound, 
pain.' The relative chronology of the process is unknown, but 
the terminus ad quern must be the depalatalization of N *r and 

*U 


3 Meaning of the symbols: P- any labial stop, T- any dental stop, S- any sibilant, K- any 

gutteral stop of N or PIEj 2 and any a-coloured stop of PIE 3 4 and IE, K w - any 
a ’ ' ’ 

labiovelar stop, K- any palatal stop, H- any laryngeal (as well as the reflexes of N *q 

and *9), N- any nasal consonant, R- any liquid, C - any affricate of the group: 
*c, *g, *c, *c. 
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9. In the unstressed syllables *Ke > *&, *Ko > *K W , *He > 

* fi, *Ho > *h w . The unstressed *e, *o, *a were lost, unstressed 
*i and *u remain unchanged. 

10. In the unstressed syllables *Ku > *£u, *Hu > *fiu, *u > 
*u. 

11 . PIE 3 *j and PIE 3 *i merged: *j > PIE 4 *i, *j > PIE 4 *i. 
PIE 3 *w merged with the glide *u, the resulting phoneme of 
PIE 4 being symbolized as *u. 

12 . *CajC, *CaiC > CaiC/*CiaC. It means that *a began to 
alternate around *i (< *j, *j). 

13. At some unknown period *a began to alternate around 

* u (< *w), *r, *1, other sonants and obstruents. Some roots 

show change even in the position of postconsonantal *u (< *w) 

with respect to the following root consonants: N *nigwV 
'smell' > IE *neus- 'to smell,' N* 3 ilwV 'bone of the leg' > IE 

* suol-/*sul- 'heel,' N *q[ew]IV 'to hear' > IE *(<leu- 'to hear.' 

The relative chronology of these processes is unknown. 
Therefore, we do not claim to attribute them (and attribute the 
beginning of the IE Schwebeablaut) to any definite stage of 
PIE.] 


to IE . 


14. Glides followed by consonants are treated in the 
following manner: 

Before obstruent consonants (stops, sibilants, laryngeals) 
* u and *i remain unchanged, *9 and *e are lost. Before liquids 
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(*r and *1) all glides are lost. The cluster *uN yields *N or *Nu 
(> *Nu, *Nau), *iN goes to *N, *i or *N(a)i, and *eN yields *N. 
15. New clusters formed by consonants + new glides (*i < 


pie 3 

*j < *j, *n; *u < N 

*w) 

have the following IE reflexes: 

pie 4 

*Ki > 

IE 

•a 

pie 4 

*^i > 

IE 

*tfi ~ *Kj. 

pie 4 

*K W j > 

IE 

*K w j, 

pie 4 

* nu > 

IE 

*n, 

pie 4 

*n] > 

IE 

*n. 


Reflexes of other clusters have not yet been discovered. 

16. *a > *e/*o or *a. The conditions responsible for the 
different treatment of *a are still unknown. Also unknown is 
the relative chronology of the qualitative ablaut. 

Examples: 4 

A. Reflexes of N *i . 

1 . IE *fiel-n- 'deer' (Pokorny 303-4, Boisacq 245) < N 
*?ili 'deer' (Illich-Svitych OS 272-3). Processes 5, 8, 16, 
(*?ili > *Hj<xl- > *fial- > *fiel-). 

2. IE *fiel- 'ruhen' (Pokorny 304) and IE *Hil- (> Old Indian 
i layati 'steht still,' etc.), < N *?i1a 'place' > Semitic *?lj 


4 The numbers after each root indicate the sound changes. Phonemes of ambiguous 
reconstruction are put in square brackets. V symbolizes an unspecific vowel. N, *n, 
and are postdental consonants (= *n, of V. Illich-Svitych's notation). There are 
some differences from Illich-Svitych's system in the reconstruction of N affricates, 
sibilants, and laryngeals. 
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’towards, to,' Egyptian f?.t (< *?ir-tV < *?il-tV) 'place,' 
Cushitic *?l[l(l)]Vw- 'back side' (DolgopoTskij SIF 222), Uralic 
*-1a/*-la, locative suffix (Szinnyei 63-4), Old Turkish il 'front 
side,' Common Turkic *ila 'with' (and postposition of the 
instrumental case), Tungusian *ilE- 'to stand, stay, stop' 

(Vasilevich 161-2, Kaluzunski RO 34:2.15), *-la/*-lS directive 

case: T-I& 'whither?' (Kaluzynski RO 34:2.16), Dravidian *-ul, 

locative case desinence. Pr. 5, 8, 16, (for *fiel-); 6, 9, (for 

* H i I -). 

3. IE *fied- 'to eat' (Pokorny 287-8) < N *?ita 'to eat' > 
Mongolian *ide- 'to eat', Hamito-Semitic *?it- > Cushitic *?lt- 
'to eat,' Chadic *?lt- > Fyer ?et 'to eat', Tangale ?ed 'to eat 
(hard things)', (Dolgopol'skij SIF 136, 243, Jungraithmayr RS 
85, Jungraithmayr JAfrL 10:1.28-33). Cf. IIIich-Svitych OS 

273-4. Pr. 5, 8, 16, (*?ita > *Hiad- > *fiad- > *fied-). 

4. IE *Hed-/*Hod- 'smell' (> Greek ozo 'to smell of', pf. 
ododa, Latin odor, Lith. uod^iu 'I smell', Old Czech jadati 'to 
search', Armenian hot 'odour') < N *6iPtV 'odour' (Dolgopol'skij 
SSh 3ol-2). Pr. 2, 5, 8, (and/or 14), 16. 

5. IE *peis- ’zerstampfen, zermalmen' (Pokorny 796) < N 

* b i$V 'to break’ (Illich-Svitych OS 179). Pr. 5, 14, 16, (*i > 
*ai > *ei). 

6 . IE *bhel- 'schallen, reden, brullen' (Pokorny 123-4) < N 
*bilV 'to shout' (Illich-Svitych OS 180-1). Processes 5, 8, 16 
(in the case of *i > *ja: after a labial stop *ja > *a > *e) 

and/or 5, 14, 16 (in the case of *i > *ai: before a liquid *ai > 

*a > *e). 

7. IE *bis-(t)l- 'bile' (Pokorny 102) < N *bi§V 'bile' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 340). Pr. 6,9. The IE word seems to go back 
to a word group formed by unstressed *biSV and another word 
bearing the stress. 
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8 . IE *smefi- 'schmieren' (Pokorny 966) < N *cim E 'fat, 

ointment' > Kartvelian *cxim- 'fat ' 5 (Klimov 232), Hamito- 

Semitic * 6 Vm 6 - 'fat, wax' (> Semitic *§m 6 'wax', Cushitic 
6 Vm[H]- 'to be fat' > Sidamo dumma 'fat' /adj./), Dravidian 
*cintu [< *cfn- + *tu ?] (DED N° 2076). Pr. 2, 5, 8 , 13, 14, 16 
something like *cim E > *cem E > *CeamHE/*CaemHE > 

*Camfi- > *Cmafi- > *sme^-. 

9. IE *skeid- 'to split' (cf. Pokorny 920-1) < N *citV 'to 
split' (Illich-Svitych MS 360 s.v. 'rasshchepljat ' 1 *citV). Pr. 5, 
14, 16. 

10. IE *(s)£emb- or *(s)kemb- 'crooked' < N *Cimpa 

'crooked, bent' (Illich-Svitych OS 206-7 s.v. *Cimpa). If 

*(s)£emb- is the true IE reconstruction, it may be explained by 
pr. 5, 8 , 16. If the true etymon is *(s)kemb-, it may be a result 
of pr. 5, 14, 16. 

10a. IE *skeip- ’to pinch' (Balto-Slavic: Vasmer 3.452) < 
N. *CipV 'to pinch' (Illich-Svitych MS 373 s.v. 'shchipat'' 

* 3 ipV). Pr. 5, 14, 16. 

11. IE *sl<lefi-k-/*sl< ifi-k- 'naB, spritzen, sprengen' 

(Pokorny 957) < N *gilha 'to have much water, to be wet, moist' 
> Kartvelian *cqal- 'water', (?) Semitic *slh > Soqotri selhel 

'un petit wadi', Turkic * 6 Fla- - * 6 [y]la 'to wet, to misten' 

(DTS 145, Radlow 3.2085, 2135, 2132), Tungusian * 6 [y]l- 'to 
rise (water level)' > Nanai Cilkan 'high water during the 
breakage and drift of ice in rivers; level of water in a vessel 
full to the brins', Manchu 6 il 6 i- 'to rise (tidal water)'. The full- 
grade *s£lefi- is explained by pr. 2 , 5, 8 , 13, 16 (something like 

* Qilha > *gelha > *CealH- > *s£alH- > *sl<laH- > *s£leH-; the 


5 Our signs *£,*^,*3, and for Kartvelian correspond to *c j, * C|, *3^, ^Sj, of Klimov’s 

notation. In our Hamito-Semitic notation %£,t3,%, etc., are used to denote the lateral 
fricatives and lateral affricatives. 
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palatal colouring of the laryngeal remains unexplained), in the 
zero-grade *sl< IH- we may find evidence for pr. 2 and 9. 

12 . IE *ste(n)gh- 'stechen' (Pokorny 1014-5) < N *Cinga 
'to stick (into)' > Uralic *6[i]nka (< *6[i]nka) 'to stick (into), to 
peck' (Wichmann FUF 6.32). Cf. Illich-Svitych MS 335 s.v. 
'vtykaf. Pr. 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16 and (for the final vowel) 6, 9. 

13. IE *ster(u)- 'unreine Flussigkeit, Mist' (Pokorny 

1031-2) < N *6iru 'matter, (dung) wash' > Turkic *6 uru-/*6 i ri- 
'to rot', Dagur Mongolian 6ire 'dirt, manure', Tungusian *cir[u]- 
'to rot', Korean diri- 'to stink, to rot', Old Japanese siru (< 
Proto-japanese *ciru) 'liquid, soup' (comparison with Japanese 
proposed by S. Starostin), Semitic \r- ’wet' (> Hebrew mi-Sra 

'Flussigkeit, Saft', etc.). Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 207. Pr. 5, 8 
(and/or 14), 16. 

14. IE ster-g-/-k- 'sorgend worauf achten, hegen und 
pflegen' (Pokorny 1032) < N *6irV 'to watch (over), look (after)' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 210-1). Pr. 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16. 

15. IE *dhefi- 'to put' (Pokorny 235-9) and IE *dheiH- (> 

Hittite tai/tija 'to put') < N *di6E 'to put' > Tungusian *df- (> 
Tunguz ^F) 'to put in', Kartvelian *d(-w)- 'to put' (> Svan d-, 
Georgian d-/d-w-, Megrelian d-/d-w-), Semitic *(w)d6 'to put' 
(Leslau LS 125), Egyptian wdj (< *wd6j ?) 'stellen', Chadic 
*dV- 'to put', and perhaps, Brahui tix- 'to put’. Cf. Illich- 

Svitych OS 224. Pr. 5, 8, 16 (for the vowel of *dhefv), 5, 14, 
16 (for *dheiH-). 

16. IE *did- (> Lithuanian didzias 'big, great', did-au ‘I 
become big') < N didV 'big' (Illich-Svitych OS 219). Pr. 6, 9. 

17. IE *dhghu 'fish' (Pokorny 416-7) < N ‘diTgV 'fish' 
(DolgopoFskij SSh 303). Pr. 2, 6, 9. 

18. IE *dhel- 'leuchten, hell' < N dilV 'sunshine' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 219-20). Pr. 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16. 
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19. IE *$h[e]l- 'Schade, Gebrechen’ (Pokorny 411) < N 
*gilV 'unhealthy state, grief' (Illich-Svitych OS 229). Pr. 5, 8, 
16. 

20. IE *$helx w -/*§hlex w - 'glanzen, schimmern', *glex w - 
dh- - *$hlH-dh- 'glatt, glanzend' < N gi[T]hU 'smooth, brilliant' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 229-30). Pr. 2, 6, 9, 13, and 16 (for 
*§hlex w - and *ghelx w -), 2, 6, 9 (for *§hlH-dh-), 2, 8, 13, 14, 

16 (for *ghlex w -dh-). 

21. IE *xeidh-/*[x]indh-/*[x]idh- 'heat, to burn /tr./' 
(Pokorny 11-2) < N *HindV 'heat' > Uralic *inta (> *ynta) 'heat, 
eagerness' (SKES 208). Pr. 5, 14, 16 (*xeidh-, hence *Hidh-) 
and pr. 6, 9 (for *Hindh-). 

22. IE *[g]eiH- 'to sing, shout' (Pokorny 355) < N *k[iH]V 
'to sing' (Illich-Svitych OS 297). Pr. 5, 14, 16. 

23. IE *gerH- 'old' (Pokorny 390-1) < N *kirHV 'old' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 297-8). Pr. 2, 5, 8, 16. 

24. IE *(<el- 'stalk, pricky stalk' (Pokorny 552-3) < N 
* kilV or *qilV 'stalk, hair' (Illich-Svitych 351-2). Pr. 5, 8, 16. 
[Old Prussian kelian 'speak' may be a borrowing from a centum 
language or go back to another variant of the IE root (*kel-), 
explained by the pr. 5, 14, 16.] 

25. IE *£el- 'to freeze, cold' and *skel- 'cold' (> 
Lithuanian Saltas, Old Slavic chladu) < N *kiLja or *kiLjO 'cold 
weather' > Turkic *Kyl 'winter' (Rasanen VEW 268, Rassadin 
224). Pr. 2, 5, 8, 16. 

26. IE *l<er- (in derivatives) 'hoar-frost, snow-crust, ice' 
(cf. Pokorny 573-4) < N *kirV or *qirV 'hoar-frost' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 353). Pr. 5, 8, 16. 

27. IE *£erH- ‘versehren, zerfallen, vermorschen’ 
(Pokorny 578) and *(s)keru-/*(s)kreu- ‘Axt, Sichel, kratzen’ 
(Pokorny 947) < N *kirjV or *qirjV ‘to scrape, to scratch’ > 

Semitic *krh ‘to wound’), Buduma (Chadic) karu ‘to scratch, 
rub’, Dravidian *kfrV ‘to scratch’, Turkic *k‘yr(a) 'to scratch', 
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Mongolian *kiru- ‘to cut to pieces’, Tungusian *xir-dV ‘to comb 

smb’s hair’, Uralic: Taz Selkup kfra ‘to peel’, etc. Cf. Illich- 
Svitych OS 354. Pr. 2 , 5, 8 , 16. 

28. (?) IE *skordho- ‘Pfanne, Scherbe’ (Pokorny 957) < N 

* kirjV or *qirjV ‘wicker-work’ (> ‘earthenware, walls’) > 

Semitic *kfr- ‘wall’, Egyptian krh.t ‘Topfe und Schale aus Ton', 
Turkic *Ki" r '(> *Ki"z) ‘basket, bag, vessel’. Pr. 2, 5, 14, 16. 

29. IE *(s)ker-dh-/*(s)k ( f-dh" ‘kummerlich, klein* 

(Pokorny 949) < N *kirjV or *qirjV ‘little, scanty’ > Turkic *K“ 
,y)r ‘stingy, greedy’ and *kyr ‘girl’, Dravidian *kirV ‘to be 
small’. Pr. 2, 5, 14, 16. 

30. IE *leip- ‘beschmieren, kleben’ (Pokorny 670-1) < N 

* I ipa ‘sticky’ (Illich-Svitych MS 347 s.v. ‘lipkij’ lipV). Pr. 5, 
14, 16. 

31. IE *leuH- ‘Schmutz, beschmutzen’ (Pokorny 681) < N 
*liwHV ‘dirt’ (Illich-Svitych MS 338 s.v. ‘grjaz" MiwHV). Pr. 
5, 8 , 11, 14, 16. 

32. IE *meldh- ‘rituelle Worter an die Gottheit richten’ 
(Pokorny 721) < N *milV ’prayer 1 (Illich-Svitych MS 348). Pr. 5, 
8 (and/or 14), 16. 

33. IE *ne/*ji ‘nein, nicht’ (Pokorny 756-8) ~ *nei ‘nicht’ 

(betontes) (Pokorny 756-8) < N *ni ‘no (nullus), in no way’ > 
Uralic *ni ‘not’, *ni-mi ‘nothing’ (> ‘not’) (MNyTESz 2.1010, 
Lytkin KES 186-7, Collinder FUV 38, Prokofjev SG 79), 
Yukaghir he ‘not’, ‘no-’ (in pronouns like ‘nobody, nothing’, etc.), 
Old Japanese -n- (negative form), prohibitive na (Murayama 
StAlt 129), Kartvelian nu ‘not’ (prohibitive) (Klimov 148), 
Semitic *?ajn/*?in ‘no, there is not’ (< *?aj-nl), Egyptian n 

‘not’, Cushitic *[?]Vni ‘not’. Pr. 5 (for *nei), 5, 8 (for *ne): *ni 
> PIE 2 *m<x > PIE 3 *na > IE *n§; IE *p must be a secondary 

zero-grade. 

34. IE *nom-p ‘name’, gen. *pmens (Anttila 126-7, 
Pokorny 321) < N *nim?V ‘name, to call’ > Uralic *nime ‘name’ 
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(Collinder FUV 39), Hamito-Semitic *nVm?- ‘name’ > Semitic 
*nb? ‘to call, to name, to announce’ (Gesenius-Buhl 478, Leslau 
LS 225), Cushitic *nVm?- ‘name’ (> Ari nami ‘name’, Dime napp 
‘name’, Banna nabi ‘name’, Iraqw uma < *pma ‘name’ - see 

Bender LE 263-4; perhaps, also Old Turkish im (< *jim) 
‘password’. Cf. Dolgopolsky LRC N° 18, Illich-Svitych MS 343. 
Pr. 2, 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16. 

35. IE *neus- ‘to smell’, *nas- ‘nose’ < N *n[i]gwV ‘nose, 
nostrils’ > Kartvelian *nigw- ‘muzzle, beak’, Semitic *nd- ~ 

*nt- (Arabic nadfd- ‘salive, glaire’, natrat- ‘cartilage du nez; 

intervalle entre les deux moustaches; eternuement’, etc.), 
Turkic *jy5- ‘odour’ (< ‘scent’: a contamination with *jyt- 
‘odour’ < N *^iPtV ‘odour’). Pr. 2, 5, 8, 11, 13, 16 (for *neus-), 
2 , 5, 8, 16, and perhaps, 11, 13, 15 (for *nSs-). The loss of *w 

in the antecedent of *nas- may be due to the pr. 11, 13, 15 or 
to grammatical analogy. 

36. IE *peHu- ~ *peuH- > peuor-/pur/pyo-n- ‘fire’ 

(Pokorny 828) < N *pi wV ‘fire’ (Illich-Svitych MS 352). Pr. 2, 
5, 8, 11 (and/or 14), 16. 

37. IE *poHi- ‘to pasture’ < N *piHnV ‘to guard’ (Illich- 

Svitych MS 354, SS NO 1.24). Pr. 2, 5, 8, 11 (and/or 14), 16. 

38. IE *pel(H)- ~ pleh- ‘broad’ (Anttila 148-9, Pokorny 
805-7, 833-4) < N pilHa ‘broad’ > Tungusian *pila- (Barguzin 

Ewenki hilak&n ‘flat place in a mountain country’, Manchu 
filtahun ~ filitahun ~ filfin ‘open place, open bleak steppe’), 
Korean pel ‘plain’ (cf. Illich-Svitych MS 372, SS NO 10.20). Pr. 

2, 5, 8, 13 (and/or 14), 16. 

39. IE *(<emH- ‘sich abmuhen, mude werden’ (Pokorny 
557) < N *qimHV ‘to strain oneself (Illich-Svitych MS 350). Pr. 
5, 8, 16. 
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40. IE *seip- - *seib- ‘ausgieGen, seihen, rinnen, 
tropfeln' (Pokorny 894) < N *sipV 'to pour, to spill' (lllich- 
Svitych MS 345, SS NO 11.11). Pr. 5, 14, 16. 

41. IE *sefii-/* sfiei- ‘binden’ (Pokorny 891-2) and 

* sfiieu- ‘nahen’ (Pokorny 912-6) < N *sigjU (or *sigja) ‘to tie, 

to bind’ > Uralic *sf V ‘to plait, weave’ (Collinder FUV 60, 
CG 103, Kannisto 135), etc. (cf. Illich-Svitych MS 364). Pr. 2, 
5, 8, 11, 13, (?), 14, 16. 

42. IE *sneig w h-/*snig w h- ‘to snow, snow’ < N *Sin[o] 
‘snow’ > Uralic *§une ‘snow’ (E. Itkonen FUF 30.48-49), Turkic 
*sen (Radlow 4.448), (?) Mongolian son (Golstunskij 2.445, 
Ramstedt KW 333), Tungusian *sinE- ‘snow, hoar-frost’ 
(Vasilevich 354-5, Zaxarov 596, Rasanen UAW 32), Japanese 
simo ‘hoar-frost’, Hamito-Semitic *sm- ‘cold weather’ > 
Berber *smt ‘to be cold’, Chadic: Proto-Kotoko *sVmVglV ‘cold’ 
(Porxomovskij 56). Cf. Illich-Svitych MS 366. Pr. 5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 
16. 

43. IE *tjeg w - ‘scheu vor etwas zurucktreten Oder 

auffahren’ (Pokorny 1086) < N *tikU ‘horror’ (Illich-Svitych MS 
370). Pr. 5, 12, 14, 16. 

44. IE *ster- ‘Streifen, Strich, Strahne, Strahl’ (Pokorny 
1028-9) < N *firjV ‘a rope, string, to file on a string’ > Turkic 
*t‘if- 'einfadeln, aufreihen' (Rasanen VEW 482, TuvRS 162, 

Rassadin 173), Semitic *turr- (> Hebrew t5r 'Schnur von Perlen 
Oder von aufgereihtem edeln Metall; die Reihe, die be ieinem 

Turnus an jem. kommt'), *tur- ~ *tawr- 'row' (Gesenius-Buhl 
276). Pr. 2, 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16. The reflexes of 

postconsonantic N *j and the origin of the initial IE *s- is a 
special problem which will be investigated separately. 

45. IE *uiHros 'man, male' (Pokorny 1177-8) < N *wiHrV 

'a male' (Illich-Svitych MS 362). Pr. 6, 9. In this case the rule 
121 did not operate (perhaps because the first consonant of the 
cluster is a laryngeal). 
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46. IE *uerdh-/*uredh- 'machen' (Pokorny 1167-8) < N 

*wirdV ’to bring up’ (Illich-Svitych MS 335). Pr. 2, 5, 8 (and/or 
14), 16. 

47. IE *uerse-/i- 'Eber, Kalb' (Pokorny 81) < N ‘wtiJrgV ’a 

young herbivore mammal' > Turkic *byra u 'calf', Kartvelian 
*wer$- 'ram', Egyptian w?^'son, offspring', Cushitic *wVr£- 

'to be young' (> Ethiopian wateza hayal 'vePp6£ feXacpcov' etc.). Pr. 
2, 5, 8 (and/or 14), 16. 

48. IE *ueis- 'wachsen' (Pokorny 1133) < N *wi§V 'to 

grow up' (Illich-Svitych MS 359). Pr. 5, 14, 16. 

49. IE *suol-/sul- 'heel' (Pokorny 1046) < N ‘gilwV 'bone 

of the leg (shinbone, etc.) > Written Mongolian silben 'shinbone', 
Kartvelian *$$wal- 'bone', Semitic *iilw- 'a limb', Chadic: 

*CV1- > Bura sil 'bone', Musgum sil 'bone', Affade sale 
'shinbone', etc. Pr. 2, 5, 8, 11, 13 (and/or 14), 16. 

B. Reflexes of N *a and *e 

For words with *a and *e in the first syllable the 
processes 1, 5, 8, 14, and 16 are typical. 

Examples: 

1. IE *fiei- 'to go' < N *?ejA 'to come' (Illich-Svitych OS 
265-7). 

2. IE *fies- 'to be', *fies- 'to sit' < N *?esA 'to stop, to 
settle, to stay' (Illich-Svitych OS 268-70). 

3. IE *fiek w -/*fik w - 'water' < N *^Vk w - 'water', etc. 
(Illich-Svitych OS 275-6). 

4. IE *(s)l<ed- 'to close' < N *caPtV 'to close' 
(Dolgopol'skij SSh 309). 
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5. IE *s£el- 'to jump' (Pokorny 929) < N *gelV 'to jump' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 203). 

6 . IE *dheuH- 'to skake, to blow (flare)', *dhuH-mo- 
'smoke' < N *dewHi or *dawHi 'to shake, to blow' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 217-8). 

7. IE *§herfi/*$hre!v 'daybreak (aurora), to shine' < N 
*ge[hr]a or *ga[hr]a 'daybreak' (Illich-Svitych OS 228-9). 

8 . IE *$hes- 'hand' (Pokorny 447) < N *gati 'hand' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 227). 

9. IE *fieti 'daruber hinaus' (> 'und, auch') < N *het[H]i or 
*hat[H]i 'to get over, through' > Tungusian *ede- 'to get over', 
Old Turkish e8i 'very', Dravidian: Brahui -at (instrumental case 
inflection), Kuwi -ti. (instrumental case), Kartvelian *-it 
(instrumental case), Tungusian -gi (< *-di), instrumental case 
inflection, Semitic *hitti 'with' (Ugaritic ht 'with', Hebrew 
?et 'with', ?ittr 'with me’, ?itt3ka 'with you', etc., Akkadian 
itti 'with'). 

10. IE *fienbh-/*linebh- 'navel' (Pokorny 314-5) < N 
- *HenPA *HanPA 'navel' (Illich-Svitych OS 248-9). 

11. IE *fier- 'to go to pieces' < N *Hera id. (Illich-Svitych 
OS 246-7). 

12. IE *fiers-/*firs- 'male', perhaps goes back to N *Hera 

'male' (Illich-Svitych OS 247-8). 

13. IE *[eg- 'ice' < N *jan[k]V 'ice' (Illich-Svitych MS 

346). 

14. IE *g( e )6u- 'sister-in-law' < N *kalll 'a woman of the 
other moiety' (Illich-Svitych OS 295, Dolgopol'skij KJaRE 118, 
Dolgopolsky LRC No 158). 

15. IE *$hem-/*$hom-/*$hm- 'person, man' < N *k[e]hmA 
'grown-up man' > Uralic *k[e]ma 'man (Lytkin KES 132), Written 
Mongolian kumu-n 'man' (perhaps the vowel is labialized by the 
following consonant), Kartvelian *kmar- 'man, husband' 
(Klimov 198), Semitic *kahm- ’old', (?) Cushitic *kV[p]- 'man' 
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(Somali qof) ~ *gV[p]- 'mannbar werden' (B3lin gab-, Saho gaf-, 
etc.), Chadic: Bode gemsenen 'man', Ngizim gemseg 'man'. Cf. 
Dolgopolsky LRC No 154, Collinder IUS 61. 

16. IE genx w -/gnex w - 'to know' (Pokorny 295) < N *keNhl) 

(or *kaNhll) 'to know' > Turkic *Kon(V) 'to agree', Semitic *khn 
'wahrsagen', Cushitic *kV[?]Vn 'to know', etc. (Cf. Illich- 

Svitych MS 343, OS 296-7, SS No 5.16, Dolgopol'skij SIF 212- 
3). 

17. IE *l<es- (< PIE 2 *keas)- ~ *kes- (< PIE 2 *kaes-) 'to 

cut' < N *kaCa 'to cut' > Uralic *kacV ~ *keca-, Dravidian 
*kacc-, etc. (cf. Illich-Svitych OS 320-1). 

18. IE *£er- 'to tie' < N *karV 'to tie (a tight knot)' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 321-3). 

19. IE *£er- ~ *ker- 'to shout' < N *kerja 'to shout' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 323-4). A typical case of early 

schwebeablaut *ea/*ae (> *a before a liquid). 

20. IE *£epH- 'hoof, paw' < N *Kapa 'paw' (Illich-Svitych 
OS 323-4). 

21 . IE *l<en- 'leer, nichtig' < N *KehU or *Kahll 'empty, 
light (levis)' (Illich-Svitych OS 349-50). 

22. IE *mel§- 'to milk' < N *malgE 'breast' (Illich-Svitych 
MS 338, Dolgopolsky LRC NO 11). 

23. IE *men- 'treten, zertreten, zusammendrucken' < N 
*manV 'to rumple' (Illich-Svitych MS 350 s.v. 'mjat'' *manV). 

24. IE *mer- 'to die' < N *m[a]rV 'to be ill' (Illich-Svitych 
MS 331). 

25. IE *pel- 'to tremble, to fear' < N *pelV 'to fear' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 331). 

26. IE *pefii-/*piH- 'to be ill' (Pokorny 792) < N ‘peHjV 

'to be ill' (Illich-Svitych MS 331). 

27. IE *pek w - 'to cook, to roast' (Pokorny 798) < N *paWJ 
'hot' (Illich-Svitych MS 337). 
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28. IE *per- 'front side, front edge, before, over 
(hinuber)' < N *perV 'edge' (Illich-Svitych MS 345). 

29. IE *prsto- 'finger' (Balto-Slavic) seems to go back to 

an N word group pErV CujxV 'finger nail' (literally: 'finger- 
thorn', 'thorn of a finger'), > Kartvelian *prcxV- 'fingernail, 
claw', Chadic: Hausa farde 'fingernail', Wandala fal^e 
'fingernail', etc. In the daughter languages there is lexical 
evidence for the existence of *pErV ’finger’ and *CujxV 'thorn' 
as separate words. For *CujxV see Illich-Svitych OS 197-8 
(and below F11). The word *pErV 'finger' is evidenced by 
Hamito-Semitic *pVr- 'finger' (> 6Afar, Saho fera, Rendille 
farro, Bajso per, Somali far, Kambatta far, Koyra parta, etc. < 

Cushitic *pVr-; Mubi fieri 'finger', Hina m-bra 'finger' < Chadic 
*ph\/r-), by Tungusian *parV (> Manchu ferhe 'thumb', tunguz 
harbak 'thumb', Nanai parha 'thumb-ring', etc.). In the word 
group *pErV CujxV the first word seems to have been 
unstressed, and this fact is responsible for the IE treatment. 

30. IE *fieter 'Eingeweide (Ader usw.)' (Pokorny 344) < N 
*qefV or *qatV 'to tie, thread' > Semitic *hjt 'to sew', Cushitic 

*[x]VjVt- 'to tie, thread, to sew' (Dolgopol'skij SIF 159, 222), 
Egyptian mhtw 'Gedarme', Turkic *et- or *at- 'to sew, tie' (> 

'to create'). 

31. IE *£leu- 'hear' (Pokorny 665-7) < N *q[ew]IV 'to hear’ 
(Illich-Svitych MS 366). Pr. 5, 8, 13, 16. 

32. IE *re(< (with unexplained variants *reg- and *reig-) 
'binden, Strick, Riemen' (Walde-Pokorny 362, 347) < N *reKE or 
*raKE 'to tie, to weave, to plait together' > Mongolian *neke- 
'to weave', Tungusian *[l]aka- (> Tunguz 'to knit’), Semitic *rks 
'binden, festbinden'. 

33. IE *rep- 'an sich reiBen, ratten' (Pokorny 865) < N 
*r[e]PV 'to tear, tear out' > Fenno-Ugric *reppe - *repe (SKES 
768-9), Tungusian *leb- (~ *lob-) 'to tear out'. 

34. IE *sei- 'tropfeln, ronnen, feucht' < N *sajV 'a liquid' 
(cf. Illich-Svitych MS 336 s.v. 'gnoj' *sajV). 
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35. IE *sel$- 'to let loose, to quit one's hold of; weak' < N 
*selkE 'loose' (Illich-Svitych MS 350). 

36. IE *semH- 'schopfen' < N *sem[H]V 'to swallow' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 335). 

37. IE *ser- 'to guard' < N *§erV 'to be awake' (Illich- 
Svitych MS 331). 

38. IE *ster(fi)- 'ausbreiten, ausstreuen' < N *tarjV 'to 
scatter, to strew about' > Mongolian tari 'to soe', Dravidian 
* tar (r)- 'to sift, winnow', Semitic *t rh 'to throw, to plant'. 

39. IE *tep- 'to be warm' (Pokorny 1069-70) < N *tEpV 'to 
warm' (Illich-Svitych MS 338). 

40. IE *uer$ -/*ure$- 'wirken, tun' (Pokorny 1168-9) < N 

*warV 'to do' (Illich-Svitych MS 339). 

41. IE *ued-/dh- 'to lead' (Pokorny 1115-6) < N *wetA 'to 

lead' (Illich-Svitych MS 332). 

42. IE *ued-, *yodor 'water' < N *wet[e] 'water' (Illich- 

Svitych MS 334). 

43. IE *uet- 'year' < N w[e]tV 'year' (Illich-Svitych MS 


337). 

44. IE *ueh w h- 'to praise' < N *w[E]gU 'to praise (?)' > 
Turkic *og- 'loben, preisen' (Rasanen VEW 369, DTS 379). 

45. IE *seh-/*sh- 'satt sein' (Pokorny 876) < N * 3 ega 

'eat' (cf. Illich-Svitych MS 340 s.v. 'esP *ze g V, SS No 9.6). 

46. IE *seuk)- 'left (link)' (Pokorny 915) < N * g ewV or 

* gawV 'left' (Illich-Svitych MS 346). 

C. Reflexes of N *u 

In most roots we can find results of the processes 5, 8 
(and/or 14), 16 (if the vowel is in the full grade), 6 and 9 (if 
the zero-grade is present). In the examples below only the 
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processes which occur infrequently (2, 7, etc.) will be marked 
off with numbers. 

1. IE *heus- 'ear' < N *?ugV ’ear’ (Illich-Svitych MS 370 
s.v. 'uxo'). 

2. IE *h w ek w - ~ Heuk- (= *heuk- ?) 'eye, to see' < N 
*[6]uka ’eye, to see’ > Cushitic *[£]Vk(k)- ’to see, to know’ 
(Dolgopol'skij SIF 264), Turkic *uq(a)- ’verstehen, einsehen’ 
(Rasanen VEW 511-2), Mongolian *uqa ’to notice, to recognize’ 
(cf. Illich-Svitych OS 255-6). 

3. IE *bheuH- ’to grow, to become, to be’ < N *buHi 
(Illich-Svitych OS 184-5). 

4. IE *bheu[g]-/bheu[g]h- 'to bend’ < N *buKa ’to bend, 
curved’. Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 191 s.v. *buKa. The IE root 
appears to show velar consonants. But if Lettish baugurs and 
Russian bugor are borrowings from some centum language, the 
quality of the gutturals becomes uncertain (they may be velar 
or palatal). 

5. IE *bhas-ko- ’fascis’ < N *buksE or *buqsE ’to tie; rope, 
strap’ (Dolgopol'skij SSh 306-7). Pr. 2. 

6. IE *bher- ’to bore, to dig, to split’ < N *burV ’to bore’ 
(Illich-Svitych OS 186-7). 

7. IE *bher- ’storm, to rage’ < N *burV ’snow-storm’ 
(Illich-Svitych OS 188-90). 

7a. IE *bhreu- ’to boil, to seethe’ < N *bur'V ’to boil, to 
seethe’ (Illich-Svitych OS 190-1). Pr. 7. 

8. IE *(s)keuH- 'to look’ < N *cuHV ’to look’ (Illich-Svitych 
OS 202-3). 

9. IE *(s)ker- ’einschrumpfen, runzeln; rauhe Haut; 
vertrocknet’ (Pokorny 933) < N *curV ’to dry up (by exposing to 
the sun)’ > Dravidian *cur- ’to shrink, to get dry, to shrivel’ 
(DED No 2213), Hamito-Semitic *cur(r)- > Semitic *-§urr- ’to 
expose to the sun’, Egyptian w-£r ’to get dry, dry’, s -§r ’dry’. 

10. IE *ster- ’unfruchtbarer Tier’ (<’Kalb’ ?) < N *6uRV 'a 
young of a wild ox, young ox’ > Semite laur- ’wild ox’ (> IE 

*tauros), Tungusian *c[u]r- (> Tunguz dump ’wild deer of 2 or 3 
years'. 
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11. IE *gheub- ’to be bent, crooked' < N *gupa (cf. Illich- 
Svitych OS 236-7 s.v. *gupA). 

12. IE *g w erh w 'to swallow' < N *gur[g]U or *gur[ ]U 'to 

swallow' > Semitic *gr6 'to swallow', Uralic *kurkV 'throat', 
Kartvelian *xorx- - *qorq- 'throat', etc. Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 
235-6. 

13. IE *heudh- ~ *Huedh- 'to tie, strap' < N *gudV 'to tie' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 364). Pr. 13. 

14. [IE *her-/*hor- (with secondary *r-) 'sich in 
Bewegung setzen' (> 'erregen') (Pokorny 326-31)] < N *guri 'to 
run' > Turkic *juri ~ *juru 'to move, to go', Fenno-Ugric *urV (> 
Finnish ura 'way, footstep’), Dravidian *ur-, Semitic * wr 'to 

go away', Cushitic *HVr- 'to run', Egyptian w6r 'fliehen'. 

15. IE *heur-/*Huer- 'a liquid' (Pokorny 80-1) < N 

*guwr[u] 'a liquid' > Tungusian *6ru (< *uru), etc. Cf. Illich- 
Svitych MS 341 s.v. 'zhidkost'’ *gurV, OS 241 s.v. *guru). Pr. 
13. 

16. IE *[g]el- (*gel- or *$el-) 'cold' < N *kula 'frost, cold' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 304-5). 

17. IE *g w en- 'woman, wife' < N *kuni (Illich-Svitych OS 
306-8 s.v. *kuni). 

18. IE *g w es- 'to extinguish, put out' < N *KuPsa 'to be 
extinguished, to extinguish' (Illich-Svitych OS 311, 
Dolgoporskij SSh 297). Pr. 2. 

19. IE *keup-/*kup- 'to boil/itr./, to ferment' < N *Kupa 
'to boil/itr./, swell' (cf. Illich-Svitych MS s.v. 'penit'sja' 
* [k]upV, OS 363-4 s.v. *Kup‘a). 

20. IE *k w er-/*kur- 'to build' (Pokorny 641-2) < N kurV 
'to plait together, to tie' (Illich-Svitych OS 359-60). Pr. 5, 6. 

21. IE *kreuH- 'blood, flesh with blood' < N *KurV 'blood' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 360-1). Pr. 7. 

22. IE *leubh- 'gern haben, begehren; lieb' (Pokorny 683- 
4) < N *lubV 'thirst' (Illich-Svitych MS 340). 
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23. IE *leu$- - *leug- 'brechen, zerstoren' (Pokorny 686) 
< N *L[u]kV 'to destroy' (Illich-Svitych MS 358). 

24. IE *menk- 'hard work, torment, drawback' < N *munkV 
'work, labour' (Illich-Svitych MS 369). 

25. IE *mondo or *mondho ’testiculi' < N *mufiV 'egg' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 373). 

26. IE *mer- 'aufreiben, reiben' (Pokorny 735-6) < N 
*murV 'to grind, to reduce to small pieces' (Illich-Svitych MS 
359). 

27. IE *ner- 'eindringen, untertauchen' (Pokorny 766) < N 
*nurV 'to penetrate’ (Illich-Svitych MS 357). 

28. IE *jeu$- 'to move, to be agitated' < N *nukE 'to 
agitate* (Illich-Svitych MS 369 s.v. 'tormoshit'' *nukV, SS No 
5.20). 

29. IE *peh w -/*puH- 'to cut, beat' (Pokorny 827) < N 
*pucV 'to hew, cut' > Kartvelian *pu- 'to cut, hew', Tungusian 

*pu- 'to saw’ (Dolgopolsky LRC No 110). 

30. IE *pous- 'body-hair, fluff' < N *pubV 'fluff, flue' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 358). 

31. IE *speHi- 'to ripen' < N *pu[H]jV 'to boil'/itr./ 
(Illich-Svitych MS 343). 

32. IE *pel- 'poplar' < N *pulV 'poplar' (Illich-Svitych MS 

368). 

33. IE *spen- 'flechten, spannen, spinnen' (Pokorny 988) < 
N *puNjV 'to plait' (Illich-Svitych MS 354). 

34. IE *(s)p(h)er- 'to tear to pieces, to scutch, to grind' < 
N *purjV 'to break to pieces, to reduce to small pieces' (Illich- 
Svitych MS 359). 

35. IE *peus- 'to blow (flare)' < N *pusV id. (Illich- 
Svitych MS 339). 

36. IE *reus- 'to destroy, to break' (Vasmer 2.553) < N 

*rugV 'to destroy' > Uralic *rucV- 'to destroy, to press' 
(Toivonen FUF 19.155), Semitic *r§§ (West Semitic and South 
Semitic impf. *-ru§§u ~ *-ru$u) 'zerbrechen, zerschlagen', 
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Hausa rusa, rushe ’to demolish, to cause to collapse’. Cf. Illich- 
Svitych MS 358. 

37. IE *reus- 'to move fast' (cf. Pokorny 332) < N *r[u]6v 
'to run' (Illich-Svitych MS 330). 

38. IE *n§mo- 'dark' (Pokorny 853) < N *rumE 'dark, to 
close the eyes' > Kartvelian *rum- 'to grow dark' (Klimov 154), 
Uralic *r[u]mke- 'dark' (Collinder FUV 110, CG 413, Tereshkin 
181), Turkic *jum- ~ *jum- 'to close the eyes' (DTS 279, 286), 
Tungusian: Ewenki limif- 'to get dark; evening’. Cf. Dolgopolsky 
LRC No 31. 

39. IE *su!a 'juice, beverage' (cf. Pokorny 913, 1045) < N 
*sulV 'moist' (cf. Illich-Svitych MS 333 s.v. 'vlazhnyj' *sulV). 
Pr. 6, 9. 

40. IE *seu(H)- 'a liquid, to pour' (Pokorny 912-3) < N 
*s[u]wV 'a liquid' (Illich-Svitych MS 341 s.v. zhidkost'' 2 
*sVwV). 

41. IE *(s)leu- 'loose, to dangle' (Pokorny 962-3) < N 
*SulV 'loose' (Illich-Svitych MS 351). Pr. 7. 

42. IE *(s)uendh- 'to get dry, to disappear’ (Pokorny 

1047) < N *SundV 'to get dry’ (Illich-Svitych MS 367). 

43. IE *suep-/*seup- 'to sweep, to pour (schutten)' 

(Pokorny 1049) < N *SupE 'to sweep' (Illich-Svitych MS 348). A 
typical example of the pr. 5, 8, 14. 

44. IE *suer-/*ser- 'to speak' (Pokorny 1049) < N *Sur[a] 

'to speak' > Mongolian *sura ~ *suru- 'to ask', etc., Turkic *s" 
,o)ra- ~ *sura- 'to ask' (Illich-Svitych MS 354). Another 

typical example of the pr. 5, 8, 14. 

45. IE *suei- 'biegen' (Pokorny 1041-2) < N *[s]ujV 'to 

bend' (Illich-Svitych MS 336). 

46. IE *(s)leu£- ~ *(s)leug- 'to slip, slippery' (Pokorny 

964) < N *sulke 'saliva, to spit' (Collinder 117), Kartvelian 
*slek-/*s^k- 'to lick; slippery' (Klimov 164), (?) Dravidian 

*coll- 'saliva, mucus' (DED 184). Cf. a different reconstruction 
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in Illich-Svitych MS 365 s.v. 'sliz ' 1 *sulV. Pr. 7 before the proc. 
2 ? 

47. IE *saus-/*sus- 'to dry' (Pokorny 880) < N *SuSA 'to 
get dry' (Illich-Svitych MS 367). 

48. IE *sii-, *sue- ’good’ (Pokorny 1037-8) < N *SuwV 

’good’ (Illich-Svitych MS 371). 

49. IE *duo[H] ’two’ (Pokorny 228-32) < N *t[u]?E ’two’ > 

Tungusian * 36 - 'two' (Cinciuc 305), Korean tu 'two', Turk: Tuva 

tu 'set, pair', Fenno-Ugric (Balto-Fennic) *to-nce 'the second' 
(Kettunen 444), Kartvelian *tqu-b- 'twins, pair’, *tqu-c- ’two 
connate fruits, pair' (Cubinov KRL 1232, Klimov 184-5), 
Semitic *tu?m- 'twins' (Gesenius-Buhl 868 ). 

50. IE *dheub/p- 'deep' (Pokorny 267-8) < N *tubV 'deep' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 336). 

51. IE *tet(<- 'to build, to hew' < N *tuKtE 'to build, to 
hew' (Dolgopol'skij SSh 303-4). Pr. 2. 

52. IE *(s)tel- 'flieBen lassen, harnen' (Pokorny 1018) < N 

*tuLji > Turkic *Tul- (> Old Turkish tu§ 'pollution'), Dravidian 
*tuli 'to drip, a drop of liquid' (DED No 2764). 

53. IE *tem(H)- 'dark' (Pokorny 1063-4) < N tumV 'dark' 
(Illich-Svitych MS 368). 

54. IE *tuenk- 'to press' < N *funkV 'to press' (Illich- 
Svitych MS 338). 

55. IE tuer- 'to create, hold, have' (Vasmer 3.37) < N turV 

'to bear (a child)' (Illich-Svitych MS 361). 

56. IE *tuer- 'drehen' (Pokorny 1100) < N turV 'to whirl, 

to turn around' (Illich-Svitych MS 333). 

57. IE tuer- 'to be quick' (cf. Pokorny 1100) < N *turV 

'quick' (Illich-Sviych MS 332). 

58. IE *sel- ~ *selu- 'nehmen, ergreifen' (Pokorny 899) < 

N * 3 [u]l 6 V 'to take away by force, to be strong' > Turkic *jul- 
'to take away by force, to seize, capture' (DTS 277, Rasanen 
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VEW 210), Tungusian: Ewenki sullu- ’to tear up by the roots' 
(Vasilevich 369), Dravidian *coli- 'to strip off, to tear, to 
plunder' (DED No 2336), Kartvelian *$al-/*$el- 'strong' (Marr 

GCJ 235); Semitic *§l6 > Arabic ~ d^l 'strong'. Pr. 7 (for 
*selu-). 

59. IE *sel- - *suel- 'Balken, Brett' (Pokorny 898-9) < N 

* 3 ulE 'tree, trunk' > Uralic *julna 'trunk of a tree' (Collinder 
FUV 84), Tungusian: Ewenki sul 'poplar', Dravidian cull- 'stalk 
of plant, stick' (DED No 2230). A typical example of the pr. 5, 8 
(for *suel-), 14 (for *sel-). 

60. IE *sen(o)- 'old' (Pokorny 907-8) < N 3 unE 'old' > 
Turkic *jun- (> Tuva 6on-u 'to grow decrepit'), Kartvelian 
*$wen- 'to age' (Klimov 238), Semitic *San(a)t- 'year' (< 'age' < 
'old age'), Egyptian snf 'last year’ (< *sn 'year' + f 'this'), snhj.t 

'age'. 

D. Reflexes of N *o . 

For words with stressed *o the processes 5, 8, 14, 16 
are typical. 

Examples: 

1. IE *he£- or *h w e£- 'point (Spitze)' < N *?oqi 'point 
(Spitze), blade' > Egyptian ?h.t 'Messer', Turkic *oq 'arrow', 

Mongolian *oki 'point (Spitze)', etc. Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 251- 

2 . 

2. IE *bheug- ~ *bheg w - 'to run, to flee' (Pokorny 152) < 
N *bok[u] 'to flee' (Illich-Svitych OS 181 s.v. *bok[a] 'to flee'). 
Pr. 3. In *bheug- the expected labialization of *g has been 
neutralized after *u. 

3. IE *bhelfi-/*bhlefi- 'a plant’ < N *bol?i 'to grow (a 
plant)' (Illich-Svitych OS 181). 
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4. IE *bhen$h- 'thick, dense' < N *bonga 'thick, to swell' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 182-3). 

5. IE *bher- 'hellbraun', bhe-bhru/o- 'braun' (Pokorny 
136-7) < N *bora 'light-brown, grey' (Illich-Svitych OS 183-4). 

6 . IE *g w heHi- 'hell' (Pokorny 488-9) < N *goHjV 

'sunshine, aurora' (Illich-Svitych OS 230-1). 

7. IE *geup- 'cavity, hole' < N *gop[u] 'hollow, empty' > 
Turkic *Kobu ~ *Koby 'empty, hole' (Rasanen VEW 273), *Kobul 
'hollow' (Rasanen VEW 274), Uralic *koppa 'hollow, empty; 
skull' (with regular delabialization of *u in the 2nd syllable), 
etc. (cf. Illich-Svitych OS 232-3 s.v. *gop‘a). Pr. 4. 

8 . IE *h w er- 'to pray, to appeal' < N *gor[i] 'to shout, to 
appeal' > Turkic *or- (Turkmen ozan 'singer*, Old Turkish ozun 
'slander', etc.), Mongolian *oril- 'call', Tungusian: Ewenki ori- 
'call', Kartvelian * (a)r- 'to sing, shout', Semitic * rj 'to 
speak' (Leslau LS 326-7), Cushitic *[ ]VrVj- 'word, speech' 
(Dolgopol'skij SIF 161). Cf. Illich-Svitych MS 345 s.v. 'krichat'’ 
* 9 orV, SS 401. 

9. IE *h w er- 'to rise, raise, to move' < N *Hora 'to rise' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 254-5). 

10. IE *k w el- 'round, to turn round' < N *kolV 'round' 
(Illich-Svitych OS 326-7). 

11. IE *k w r-mi- 'worm', *k w er- 'to chew, to break' < N 

o 

*KorV 'to gnaw, a worm’ (Illich-Svitych OS 358-9). Pr. 6, 9 (for 
*k w r-mi). 

o ' 

12. IE *iefir- 'a young animal; spring (Fruhling)' (Pokorny 

296-7) < N *no rV 'young' > Turkic *nar > *jar 'spring', etc. Cf. 
Illich-Svitych MS 349. Pr. 8a. 

13. IE *iefil- 'unreif, roh, unbearbeitet' (Pokorny 504-5) < 

N *noHI[a] 'moisture, saliva’ > Turkic *jal 'tears' (Rasanen VEW 
192), Dravidian *holV 'saliva, moisture', etc. Cf. Illich-Svitych 
MS 365 s.v. 'sliz' 1 2 *ho/H/IV. Pr. 8a. 
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14. IE *iem- ’to hold fast' (Pokorny 505) < N *homV 'to 

hold' (Illich-Svitych MS 339). 

15. IE *ieudh- 'in heftiger Bewegung sein' (Pokorny 511- 

2) < N *nowdV ’to move' (Illich-Svitych MS 338). Pr. 15. 

16. IE *g w e(H)l- ’torment (Qual), death' < N *qo[6]IV 'to 
kill' (Illich-Svitych MS 370, SS No 7.4). The glottalization was 
lost in Prae-IE because it was incomplete with the voiced *6. 

17. IE *reuH-/*ruH- 'to dig, to tear, to break' (Pokorny 
868) < N *rowHa 'to dig' (Illich-Svitych MS 362). 

18. IE *sek w o- ~ *suek w o- 'sap (of trees), pitch' < N 

*s[o]ku 'sap (of trees), pitch' > Turkic *sa yr 'pitch used as 
chewing gum, sap', etc. (see Ramstedt EAS 1.91, SKE 220, KW 
308), Semitic *§kw/j 'to drink' (Aistleitner No 2677, 
Gesenius-Buhl 860, Conti-Rossini CAME 199). Pr. 4. 

19. IE *seng w h- 'singen, mit singender Stimme vortragen' 
(Pokorny 906-7) < N *son[o] or *song[o] 'to speak loudly, to 
sing' > Tungusian *son[o]- 'to weep' (Vasilevich 363). 

20. IE *(s)ter- 'unreine FluBigkeit, Mist, Dunger' < N 

MorjV 'litter, dirt, filth' > Turkic *tor 'dust', Semitic trjm > 
Arabic tarjama ’&tre g&tee, puante (eau)'. 

21. IE *uel- 'big, much' (Pokorny 1138) < N *wolV 'big' 

(Illich-Svitych MS 331). 

22. IE *serbh-/srebh- 'schlurfen'; zero-grade is *srbh- 

(Pokorny 1001) < N gorbV 'to drink, to gulp' > Old Turkish jor 
'porridge, gruel' (Rasanen VEW 207, Radlow 3). Mongolian 
*soro- 'to suck in', Tungusian *s[u]rb- 'to squeeze a liquid out', 
Dravidian *cur- 'to drink, to gulp' (DED No 2235), Semitic 

*§rp/b 'to drink’. 

E. B sflsx ss Qf N *a . 
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Stressed N *a always yields *a (> IE *e/*o and *a). 
Unstressed N *a > 0. 

The examples are numerous, but there is no need to 
enumerate them. And being that many of them can be found in 
OS and MS, there is no need to discuss them. Therefore, we 
shall quote here only a few of them: 

1. IE *bhefil- 'wound' < N *baHIV 'wound, pain' > Turkic 

*bal 'wound', perhaps Proto-Japanese *baru or *baru (Starostin 
74). Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 172 (*baHli). Pr. 8 a. 

2. IE *hel- 'to feed, bring up' < *?ala 'food' > Dravidian 
*al(a) 'food, strength', Turkic *al 'food', etc. Cf. Illich-Svitych 
OS 259-60. 

3. IE *ker-, *ker-s- 'black, dark' < N *Kar[a] 'black, dark- 
coloured' > Turkic *Kara 'black', Mongolian *qara 'black', 
Dravidian *kar- ~ *kar ~ *kar 'black, dark', Cushitic *kVr(r)- 
'dark' (Dolgopol'skij SIF 206-7). See Illich-Svitych OS 337 - 8 . 

E. . Reflexes of-*ai. *ei, *oi. *ui followed bv consonants : 

Examples: 

1. IE *£el- 'hot' > N *Kajla 'hot, to burn' (Illich-Svitych 
OS 332-3). Pr. 5, 11 , 12 , 15, 16. 

2. IE *keiu-/*£eu- 'pit, hole' < N *KajwA 'dig' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 333-4). Pr. 5, 11, 12, 14, 16 (for *keiu-) and 5 , 11, 
12, 15 (for *(Jeu-). 

3. IE *ner- 'a male person, man' < N *najRV or *hajRV 
'male (person, animal)’. Cf. Illich-Svitych MS 349. Pr. 5 , 9 , 11, 
12, 15, 16 (*NajRV > PIE 2 *najrV > PIE 3 *najr- > PIE 4 nair- 

/*njar; PIE 4 niar- > *nar- > IE *ner; PIE 4 *nair- > *nar- > IE 
*ner-). 

4. IE *reidh- 'fahren, in Bewegung sein' < N *rajdV 'foot, 
to walk, to run' > Turkic *ja 8 a '(going) on foot, pedestrian' 
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(DTS 222-3), Dravidian *nata- 'to walk', Semitic *rdj 'treten, 
trampeln, sauter sur un pied', *rdd 'niedertreten', Egyptian rd 
'foot', Cushitic *rVd- 'footprint' (Gesenius-Buhl 746, 
Dolgopol'skij SIF 241). Pr. 5, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16 frajdV > PIE 3 

*rajdh- > PIE 4 raidh-/rjadh-; PIE 4 raidh- > IE reidh-). 

5. IE *s£eih-/*sl<ieh- 'gedampft schimmern', *s£iHa 

'Schatten' (of. Pokorny 917-8) < N *gajha or *gajxa 'to 
shimmer, to glimmer' (Illich-Svitych OS 199). Pr. 1, 5, 8 , 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16 (for *s£eih-/*slqeh-, 1 , 6 , 9, 11 (for *s£iHa). 

6 . IE *$ieu-/*gjeu- 'to chew' < N *kajwA 'to chew' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 293). Pr. 1, 5, 8 , 10, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

7. IE *lei- 'soft, weak' < N *lejnV 'weak, soft' (Illich- 
Svitych MS 350 s.v. 'mjagkij' 1 *lejnV). Pr. 5, 8 (if *e > *ea), 

11, 12, 14, 16. 

8 . IE *g w eih w -/*g w ieh w - (Anttila 137) 'to be healthy, to 
live < N *kojHo or *kojHu 'fat, healthy' (Illich-Svitych OS 299). 
Pr. 4 (only if the final N vowel was -u), 5, 6 , 8 , 9, 11, 12, 14, 

15, 16. 

9. IE *g w eiH- 'skin, hide' < N *kojH[a] 'skin, bark' (Illich- 
Svitych OS 299-300). Pr. 5, 6 , 8 , 9, 11, 12, 14, 16. 

10. IE *ueik- 'suitable, good' (Pokorny 1129) < N *wojKa 

'right (gerade)' (Illich-Svitych MS 358). Pr. 5, 8 , 9, 11, 12, 14, 

16. 

11. IE *skuei(H)-/*skui(H)- 'thorn' < N *Cujxa 'thorn' 

(Illich-Svitych OS 197-8). Pr. 3, 5, 6 , 8 , 9, 10, 11 , 12 , 14, 16. 

12. IE *$huer 'beast' < N *g[u]jRa 'wild beast' (Illich- 

Svitych OS 237). Pr. 3, 5, 8 , 10, 11, 12 , 14, 16. 

13. IE *Huer-/*xeru- 'flieBen' (> 'Wasser, Regen, Flu 6 , 

schopfen') (cf. Pokorny 80-1) < N *gujru 'to flow, to stream' > 
Semitic * jr (> Ugaritic jr 'Grundwasser', Soqotri 6 ejreh 
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'lake'), *- ur [Arabic verb - ur 'penetrer, se perdre dans la 
terre (eau)'], Tungusian * 6 ru- 'to flow', Mongolian *uru-s- 'to 
flow', Dravidian *ur- 'to liquify, to melt, to be dissolved' (DED 
No 569). Cf. Illich-Svitych OS 240-1. Pr. 3, 5, 6 , 7(?), 8 , 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16. IE *Huer- (= *fiuer- ?) can be explained as 

*gujru > PIE-j Hujru > PIE 2 Huajru > PIE 3 uajr (-u being lost 

because of some grammatical analogy) > PIE 4 fiuair > *fiuar > IE 

* fiuer-. The form *eru- (> Greek aryd 'schopfe' ?) may have had 
the following evolution: *gujru > PIE-j *Hujru > PIE 2 *Haujru- > 
*Haru- (pr. 14) > IE *heru-. 

14. IE *$enu-/*$neu- 'knee' (Pokorny 380-1, Anttila 133) 
< N *kujha 'joint (of a limb), bend, curve, to bend one's knees, 
elbows, etc.' (cf. Illich-Svitych OS 304). Pr. 3, 5, 7, 8 , 9, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16. 

15. IE *ghuoig w [h]- 'star' (preserved in Balto-Slavic) < N 
*kun[ 3 ]V 'star' > Uralic *kuncV 'star' (Collinder FUV 15), 

Tungusian *xbsi-kta 'star' (Cincius 318). 

16. IE *(<uon 'dog' (oblique cases l<un-) ~ *[k]an- (> Latin 

canis) < N *Kujna 'wolf, dog' (Illich-Svitych OS 361 s.v. 

* KiijnA). Pr. 3, 5, 8 , 11, 12, 14, 16 (for *l<u 6 n), 3, 6 , 9, 10, 11, 

14 (for l<un-), 3, 5 (u > au), 11 , 12 (?), 14, 16 (for kan- or Can-). 
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DENE-SINO-CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES 



THE DENE-CAUCA3IAN MACROPHYLUM 


John Bengtson 


We owe the term "Dene-Caucasian", and its synonym 
"Sino-Caucasian", to Sergei A. Starostin and Sergei 
L. Nikolaev, but the gradual refinement of the concept has 
been going on for at least the past six decades. Alfredo 
Trombetti envisioned a vast genetic linguistic network, in 
which a nexus of Basque, Caucasian, Sino-Tibetan, and 
northwestern Amerindian formed a central backbone. Edward 
Sapir wrote in his letters, and told some of his students, 
of a relationship of Na-Dene to Sino-Tibetan. In the 1920's 
and the following decades, scholars such as N.Ya. Marr, 
C.C. Uhlenbeck, Karl Bouda, Rene Lafon, Georges Dumezil, 
O.G. Tailleur noted the relationship of Basque with 
Caucasian (and sometimes Burushaski, Sino-Tibetan, 
Yeniseian)• 

Morris Swadesh proposed a "Basque-Dennean" (Vasco-Dene) 
macrophylum, but this was much more inclusive than today's 
Dene-Caucasian, taking in Austronesian, Munda, and other 
language families otherwise grouped with Nostratic or 
Eurasiatic (Fleming 1990). 

The successful revival of Dene-Caucasian studies in the 
1980's was made by Starostin and Nikolaev, with the use of 
scientific controls such as phonetic regularity and lexico- 
statistics. Since then, V.A. Chirikba, Vitaly Shevoroshkin, 
Ilya Peyros, Vaclav Blazek, Merritt Ruhlen, and the present 
writer, have "fleshed out" various aspects of the Dene- 
Caucasian macrophylum. There seems to be a general consensus 
that the following families belong to Dene-Caucasian: 
Basque, Caucasian, Burushaski, Sino-Tibetan, Yeniseian, and 
Na-Dene. Some of the more controversial proposed members are 
discussed briefly here: 


Sumerian and Dene-Caucasian 

I have proposed that Sumerian is a part of, or at least 
closely related to, Dene-Caucasian (Bengtson 1990b). Some of 
the lexical evidence is as follows: 

a. Sum za-, ze- 'thou 1 (cf. Basque zu 'you' 

pi., Caucasian *zwV id.); 

b. Sum a-ba 'who' (cf. Burushaski be 'what, 

how'); 

c. Sum a-na 'what' (cf. Bsq no-r 'who', Cauc 

*nV id.. Bur a-na 'where', ST: Old 
Chinese *naj 'how, what', Yeniseian 
*?an- 'who', ? Na-Dene *da 'what'); 
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d. Sum me* e-me ’tongue* (cf. Bsq mihi, Cauc 

*eg1c • i, ST *alaj id.)? 

e. Sum mu 'name' [mu]? (cf. ST *r-*ig id.); 

f. Sum ea 'to name' [sa]? (cf. Bsq i-zen 

' name 1 , Bur sen- 'to say, to 
name', NDs Tlingit sa 'name, 

voice', sa, sen 'to name, to 
breathe')? 

g. Sum igi, (Emesal) ibi 'eye' (cf. Bsq begi< 

♦bergi id., Cauc *?vilhi id.. Bur 
-1-, -ll- id.. Yen *de- id.)? 

h. Sum er 'water' (cf. Bsq bur id., e-uri 

•rain', Cauc *ywer- id.. Bur hAr- 
alt id., hAr-Ag 'urine', Yen *xur 
'rain')? 

i. Sum u-sakar 'moon' (cf. ST *sqar 'star'. 

Yen *qoqa id.)? 

j. Sum nanna 'moon' (cf. ST *nam 'sun')? 

k. Sum u£ 'blood' (cf. Bsq bi-hotz 'heart'. 

Bur -As id.); 

l. Sum mud 'blood' (cf. Bur multAn id.)? 

m. Sum gur(un) 'blood' (cf. Bsq gorri 'red', 

gor 'meat', gorrin-ko 'egg yolk's 
cf. o., below); 

n. Sum sa 'blood' (cf. NDs Tlingit £e id.) 

o. Sum dal 'breath, life, soul' (cf. Bsq 

o-dol 'blood'. Bur del 'oil, 
contents of an egg' (cf. m., above, 
for semantics), NDs Eyak-Athapaskan 
♦del 'blood')? 

p. Sum ur 'man' (cf. Cauc *Hir-k' w V id.. Bur 

hir id., (Werchikwar) pi. hurl); 

q. Sum lu v (Emesal) mulu 'person' (cf. Cauc 

♦XiwlV /*liwXv 'man, male', NDs 
Eyak fiilaa 'man', Yakutat lilia 
id.) 

r. Sum geme (Emesal) gin 'slave girl' 

(cf. Bsq ema-kume 'woman', Cauc 
♦qwEnV id.. Bur quma 'concubine'. 
Yen *qVm- 'woman')? 

s. Sum sun, sumun 'old' (cf. Cauc *swano 

'year', ST ♦snl-g 'year, old'. Yen 
♦sin- 'old', ND *£an- id.); 

t. Sum sig, sik 'hair' (cf. Cauc ♦^akva 

'tress, mane'. Yen *sug- 'tress', 
ND *^ag- 'head')? 

u. Sum BU& 'face' (cf. Bsq musu id., Cauc 

♦mo£'V 'braid, hair, beard'. Bur 

mu& -kAne 'on one's face'. Yen 

♦bunfi- 'face, chin')? 

v. Sum ten 'cold' (cf. Bur thatine 'cold 

(without clothes)', ND *tin- 'ice; 
to freeze')? 

w. Sum kin 'to seek' (cf. Bur (W) yan- 'to 
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see, look', a-qen 'unseen', ST *qen 
'to see, know', ND: Haida qig 'to 
look', Tlingit Gen id.); 

x. Sum na(g) 'to drink' (cf. ND *nanH- id.); 

y. Sum kin 'liver' (cf. Bur -Akin, -AkAn, 

-ken id., ST *-ka(n) id.); 

z. Sum bar 'liver' (cf. Bsq barhe 'spleen'). 

(Thanks to V. Blafcek for the last two comparisons.) All of 

the above comparisons involve the most basic, non-cultural, 
semantic realms, and, insofar as the comparisons are valid, 
would indicate some kind of genetic relationship between 

Sumerian and Dene-Caucasian. Since some of the comparisons 
also have parallels in Nostratic and Afroasiatic (Boisson) 
as well as other linguistic groups, the question is not 

whether all these languages are related, but how they should 
be grouped. The latter question is determined not by the 
quantity of comparisons that can be adduced, but by the 

quality of the comparisons (i.e., are they diagnostic of a 
particular linguistic group?). In my judgment, based on 
comparisons such as 'tongue', 'name,' 'eye,' 'water,' the 

scale tips in favor of Dene-Caucasian. One might note that 
Sumerian shows about as much lexical affinity with eastern 
DC (Sino-Tibetan, Yeniseian, Na-Dene) as with the 
geographically western members (Basque, Caucasian, 
Burushaski, which I group together in "Macro-Caucasian"), so 
that Sumerian seems to represent a distinct branch of DC 
rather than part of one of the other branches. 


Nahali and Dene-Caucasian 

The possibility of a DC affiliation of Nahali, the 
mysterious "isolate" of India, has been suggested by Merritt 
Ruhlen (1990) and Harold C. Fleming (1989). Some of the most 
promising comparisons in support of this view are as 
follows s 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 

e. 

f. 


Nahali $o, 3U0 'I': cf. Cauc *zo, Bur 3a, 

3e, ST (Tibetic) *$1, Yen *?a 3 , ND 
(Ath) id.; 

N ma-ney 'we': cf. Bur mi id., Cauc (NE) 
♦mV 'I', Sum (Emesal) me- id.. Yen 
*b- id. (Similar forms also in 
Nostratic, Amerind, etc.); 

N te-ku 'we two': cf. Bsq -t (1st 

pers. sg. ending of verbs), Cauc 

*tV- 'we', ND *ta, *tu 'we' (Ruhlen 

1990); 

N ne 'thou', na-ko 'you two': cf. ST *na 
'thou', ND *ni id. (but cf. similar 
forms in Dravidian); 

N lay 'tongue': cf. Sum me, e-me, etc., 

above; 

N 3iki 'eye': cf. Sum igi, etc., above; 
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g. N megge * tooth, jaw's cf. Bur -me 'tooth'? 

h. N Kaggo 'mouth': cf. Sum kag id. (the 

correct reading, according to 
Boisson, for the former ka), ST 
*(m-)ka id. (Benedict) = *khaH 
'opening, mouth, door' (Starostin) 
ND *qa- 'mouth'; 

i. N con 'nose's cf. Bur -6hon-5 u 5 'beak, 

bill', ST (Vayu) £o?no 'nose', ND 
(Ath) *-£in-x id.? 

j. N apo 'fire's cf. Bur phu, pfu id., ST 

*pu /*b(h)u 'to burn, roast, boil, 
Yen *(?a)pV 'heat, hot'? 

k. N £a-go 'stone's cf. Sum za id. (or 

'gem'), ND (Ath) *ce 'stone'? 

l. N £arko 'black-faced monkey's cf. Bsq sagu 

'mouse, rat', Cauc *cvargvV 
'weasel, marten'. Bur (W) £arge 
'flying squirrel', ST *sraig 

'squirrel'. Yen *sa?qa id., ND 
*cAlk- '(ground) squirrel'? 

m. N £an 'fish's cf. Cauc *£inHV 'game, 

animal'. Sum su, u-zu 'flesh, 

body', ST *£a(n) 'body, flesh, 

deer', ND (Ath) *-cen? 'flesh' (the 
semantic relationship of 'fish' 
with 'flesh, body, game' is well 
^ established); 

n. N at ho 'husband's cf. Sum nita 'man'; 

o. N kalto 'a Nahal person's cf. Cauc 

*kvVn(V)t'V /*k'Wn(V)tV 'male, 

youth'. Yen *ke?t 'man? Ket', ND 
*qani(?) 'person, man, male, 

husband' (Sarsi ~kala 'husband')? 

p. N gita 'younger brother', ba£e-gita 'boy's 

cf. Yen *gV?t 'children', ND *git- 
'son' (Ruhlen 1990); 

q. N £a£u-ko 'hot's cf. Bsq su 'fire', Cauc 

♦Se-cV 'hot, heat, roast'. Bur 
-ce, -ci 'to set fire, burn', ST 
*ca/*cha 'hot, heat'? 

r. N otti- 'to burn's cf. Yen *Xot- 'fire, to 

burn'? 

s. N adek- 'to burn's cf. ST *dhekv 'to burn, 

glow, kindle'. Yen *dVk- 'light, 
candle'? 

t. N ma 'to give's cf. Bsq e-ma(n) id.; 

u. N oki- 'to put's cf. Bsq egi(n) 'to do, 

make'. Sum ak id.? 

v. N ghur-ka ed- 'to go for defecation's 

cf. Bsq goro-z-tu 'to excrete'. 
Bur -A-yur-aiyAs 'to cause to 
defecate' • 

To me, Nahali is a tough nut to crack. Others have suggested 
comparison with Austric, and there are striking parallels 
with Ainu; 
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N apo 'fire': A ape id. (Austronesian *?apuy); 
N negge 'tooth, jaw 1 : A ni-mak- 'tooth'? 

N kepa 'louse 1 : A kapo 'nits'? 

N $iki kapri 'eyebrow': A sik-kap 'eyelid'. 

I have only had access to F.B.J. Kuiper's (1962) wordlist, 
which lacks important diagnostic meanings such as 'name', 
'heart', 'horn', 'full'. Perhaps with more Nahali material 
we could be more decisive. 


Almosan-Keresiouan and Dene-Caucasian 

Vitaly Shevoroshkin (1990b) has recently proposed that 
a branch of Greenberg's Amerind macrophylum be removed, and 
attached rather to Dene-Caucasian. (Remember that Morris 

Swadesh, whose classification of American languages 
otherwise agreed, on many points, with Greenberg's, placed 
Wakashan and Kutenai (parts of Greenberg's Almosan) in his 
Basque-Dennean macrophylum (Fleming 1990: 9). Now, according 

to Shevoroshkin, basic lexical parallels between 

Almosan-Keresiouan (mostly Salish and Algic citations) and 
Dene-Caucasian "certainly indicate that Saflish] (and, 
broader, AKS)" are DC languages. Some of the better 

comparisons are: 

a. Salish *s-, *ca 'I': cf. Nahali 30 id., 

etc., above? 

b. Sa: Moses Columbian tq'av'-s 'two': 

cf. DC *(tO?q'vE id.? 

c. Sa: Squamish ?ax w (subj. 2p. sg.) and 

Algic *k'V 'thou, you': cf. Bsq hi 
'thou', Cauc *Gu id.. Bur gu-, ku-, 
etc.? 

d. Sa *ft'ak w 'heart': cf. Cauc *r(e)k'wi 

id., Bsq bi-rika 'lung', Bur rAq 
'desire, wish, appetite', ST *?rak 
/*?rag 'chest', Yen *tdga id., ND 

*tek' v - 'heart'? 

e. Sa *Xai- 'hand', *q' w ai- 'to carry': 

cf. Cauc *q'veHlV 'hand'? 

f. Sa: Sechelt laX-an 'hand'; Algic: Wiyot 

♦lay 'to give': cf. ST *lak 'arm, 
hand', ND (Ath) *-la? 'hand'. 

Many other comparisons are impressive for their precise 

equations of sounds such as q', X, ft'. Salish and other 
languages in the Northwest American Sprachbund (e.g., 
Tlingit, Haida, Bella Coola, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl) have 
apparently preserved phonological systems of great 

consonantal differentiation, and relatively small vocalic 

variation. This seems to have been the rule in primitive 
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Na-Dene (and Amerind, according to Shevoroshkin) and is also 
typical of the Caucasian Sprachbund . 

Greenberg is aware of these facts, and yet he puts 
Almosan-Keresiouan firmly in Amerind. If we look at 

Almosan-Keresiouan as a whole, basic forms such as *£*i/u 
•two 1 , *qali 'eye', *nVn- 'tooth 1 / *t'ene 'ear 1 , *me?i 
'blood', have no counterparts in DC. While I respect the 
taxonomic skill of both Greenberg and Shevoroshkin, the 
latter would have to go much further to show that Almosan- 
Keresiouan jis .a whole belongs to Dene-Caucasian. 

There are at least two alternatives to Shevoroshkin's 
proposal: (a) That Almosan languages (in particular), bound 
together with Na-Dene languages in the Northwest Coast 
Sprachbund , have retained archaic Amerind elements that 
happen to have cognates in Na-Dene and DC in general; and/or 
(b) that Almosan languages have absorbed a significant 
amount of DC lexicon during millennia of contact, just as 
languages further west, such as Spanish, Armenian, and 
Shina, retain traces of their DC substratum. 

Etruscan and Dene-Caucasian 

Vladimir E. Orel and Sergei A. Starostin (1990) have 
proposed that Etruscan also be included in Dene-Caucasian, 
specifically as a stray offshoot of the East Caucasian (Nakh- 
Daghestan) family. Since their article is not yet available 
to me, I can only reserve comment. 

A very brief sample of Dene-Caucasian lexical evidence 
is given in the chart, below. For a more thorough treatment 
of lexical, grammatical, and phonological evidence, the 
interested reader should obtain the book Dene-Sino-Caucasian 
Languages/ edited by Vitaly Shevoroshkin, which is now in 
the final stages of production. A selected bibliography of 
Dene-Caucasian studies over the past 65 years is also given 
below. 

It is obvious by now that Dene-Caucasian is still a 
relatively new and unexplored field, and much is yet 
uncertain. However, we who are engaged in its exploration 
are confident that this work will eventually be of great 
value for the prehistory of the human race. 


*\/olume IV in this series, published as 8PX 32; Bochum: Brockmeyer, 1991. 
For the chart, see next paper. 
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MACRO-CAUCASIAN PHONOLOGY 
(REVISED VERSION) 

John Bengtson 

This is the first extensive attempt to catalog the 
regular phonetic correspondences of the Macro-Caucasian 
linguistic phylum, which was first proposed, as such, only 
within the past year.I 

This is only the beginning of what promises to be a 
long term task. Macro-Caucasian presents special diffi¬ 
culties, in that Caucasian languages are known to possess 
the most complex consonantal systems in the world, and con¬ 
siderable complexity is reflected in the Proto-Caucasian re¬ 
constructed by Nikolaev and Starostin. These reconstructions 
have been simplified here, according to recent suggestions 
by Starostin (1991). 

The following comparisons are presented first, system¬ 
atically demonstrating the correspondences which are tabul¬ 
ated in the latter part of this essay. As much as possible, 

I have attempted to present two or more examples of each 
matching.2 since we are primarily interested in phonology 
here, semantic information is kept to a minimum. Fuller 
information (including references to earlier versions of 
some comparisons by Trombetti, Bouda, Chirikba, etc.) may be 
found in my earlier etymologies as cited. Some of the 
comparisons are, as far as I know, totally new. 

1. Bsq phintz(a) 'membrane': Cauc *penc' w V 'eyelash': Bur 

-phiniso~ -pflniso 'hair' (NSC 14). 

2. Cauc *p w adV 'dirt': Bur pfet-ig 'ashes' (NSC 78). 

3. Bsq phata-sa 'bottle': Cauc *pat'V 'vessel': Bur pfAta 

'bowl'_(Etm 51). 

4. Cauc *pHllV 'aspen, poplar': Bur (W) pfalc 'a kind of 

poplar' (Bla2ek 1989). 

5. Cauc*bHVsV 'night': Bur bAsa 'night's stay' (MC 38). 

6. Bsq biha-r~biga-r 'tomorrow': Cauc *bHagV 'dawn' (Rutul 

biga / baga 'tomorrow', MC 39). 

7. Bsq biga 'heifer': Cauc *bha3' w E 'small stock' (Hunzib 

bi3' 'ewe', Etm 31). 

8. Bsq bortz, bost 'five; hand': Cauc *borcV 'paw, gammon': 

Bur bAc-in 'thigh' (NSC 30). 

9. Cauc *burV (or *bHurV ) 'gray, brown': Bur bur-um 'white, 

gray' (NSC 123). 

10. Bsq a-berats 'rich': Cauc *bercV id.: Bur baris 

'(various) things' (Etm 56). 

11. Bsq bero 'hot, warm' : Bur bAbAr-um id. 

12. Bsq mihi 'tongue'; Cauc *melc'i id. (Andi mic'i, 

Tabasaran mel 3 ): Bur -mel8 'jaw' (NSC 1, MC 8). 

13. Bsq muthur ~ mustur 'snout': Cauc *mer3'V 'nose, beak': 

Bur -multur 'nostril' (NSC 23, MC 9). 
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14. Esq min- 'to put, place': Cauc *?i-man- 'to stay, be': 

Eur -mAn- 'to be, become' (Etm 62). 

15. Esq baso 'forest': Cauc *vlce 'mountain' (Etm 26). 

16. Bsq barakuilu ~ barakuillo 'snail': Cauc *wHVrft w V!V 

'snake, worm' (Lak balrdalu 'snail', Etm 35). 

17. Bsq busti 'to wet': Cauc *v|c w V 'wet'. 

18. Bsq bai 'yes': Bur A-va id. 

19. Bsq i-than 'tick': Cauc *t'anhV (or *t'ahna) 'nit* 

(NSC 101, Etm 36). 

20. Bsq e-thorri 'to come': Cauc *?V-t'Vr- 'to run'. 

21. Cauc *t'VImV 'stone of a fruit': Bur tuma id. (MC 58). 

22. Cauc *?V-t' w Vr- 'to tear': Bur tur- 'to tear, rip'. 

23. Bsq photo-rro 'vulva': Cauc *pet'i id. (MC 13). 

24. Bsq phata-: Cauc *pat'V: Bur pfAta (= #3 above). 

25. Bsq o-dol 'blood': Bur del 'contents of an egg' (NSC 

47). 

26. Bsq a-din 'age': Bur den 'year'. 

27. Cauc *daq' w V 'beam' (Chechen duq'u): Bur dAqo 'post' 

(Etm 45). 

28. Cauc *d w erhv 'stick': Bur dAroyo id. (Etm 46). 

29. Bsq niga-r 'tear': Cauc *nevq'u 'tear, pus': Bur nAgei 

'boil' (sore with pus; NSC 6). 

30. Bsq no-r 'who?': Cauc *nV (interrogative root): Bur (W) 

a-na 'where?' (NSC 147). 

31. Bsq a-rraultze 'egg': Bur i-rlc 'kidney' (NSC 51). 

32. Bsq a-rrats 'evening': Cauc *-rinfti id. (NSC 71). 

33. Cauc *remft'V 'cubit': Bur -rig (V -ren) 'hand' (NSC 

26). 

34. Bsq sagu ** sabu 'rat, mouse': Cauc *c w arg w V 'weasel, 

marten, mouse': Bur (W) £hArge 'flying squirrel' (NSC 
92, MC 52). 

35. Bsq sirats 'sinew, nerve, vein': Bur chiri& 'root', 

-chir 'gut' (NSC 107). 

36. Bsq hosin 'well': Cauc *?- w inicV id. (Dargwa Siniz; 

Etm 21). 

37. Cauc *c(v)arnV 'cow' (Rutul zar): Bur chlar 'steer' 

(MC 62). 

38. Bsq sasi 'bramble': Cauc *cace 'burr': Bur chAs 'thorn' 

(Etm 27). 

39. Bsq bost: Cauc *bgrcV: Bur bAc- (= #8 above). 

40. Cauc *nycV 'aunt, cousin': Bur -nco 'paternal aunt, 

mother's brother's wife'. 

41. Bsq soin 'body': Cauc *cinHV 'animal': Bur §Ag 'limbs' 

(NSC 43). 

42. Bsq i-tsaso 'sea': Cauc (NW) *6a 'salt': Bur lau 

'oversalted' (Etm 18). 

43. Bsq a-berats: Cauc *ber<5V: Bur baris (= #10 above). 
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44. Bsq zama-r 'lock of wool, shock of hair': Cauc *C' ¥ HemV 

'eyebrow* (Lezgi ri-c'am) (NSC 12). 

45. Bsq zan-kho 'leg, foot': Cauc *c' ¥ HemV 'legbone 1 (NSC 

56). 

46. Bsq zur 'wood': Cauc *c' ¥ IlhV (or *c'alV) 'tree, 

stick' (Avar c'ul 1 [fire]wood') : Bur |Ar 'branch' 

(Etm 24). 

47. Cauc *c'|k' ¥ V 'sour' (Tsez ceqiv): Bur suq- id. 

(Etm 59). 

48. Cauc *C'ilV 'eyelash': Bur (W) Solt 'eyelid, roof'. 

49. Bsq phintz: Cauc *penc' ¥ V: Bur pfini£o (= #1 above). 

50. Cauc *HV-d' ¥ V 'good': Bur &ua id. (Etm 55). 

51. Cauc *mi 6'V 'hoof': Bur -A~mi& 'finger, toe'. 

52. Cauc *m o6 r V 'beard': Bur mu^- 'face' (NSC 16). 

53. Bsq hatz 'claw': Cauc *k ¥ a£'e 'paw': Bur qAg 

•cubit' (NSC 31). 

54. Bsq khorotz, gorotz 'dung': Cauc *k'ur<*'V id.: Bur 

vurAg id. (Etm 16). 

55. Bsq beltz 'black': Cauc ♦^SlSc'V id. (Etm 60). 

56. Bsq a-mets, a-mes 'dream': Cauc *Hnic ¥ V ^ *Hc ¥ inV 

•night, dream'. 

57. Bsq itsu, utsu, utsi 'blind': Cauc *Hoc ¥ V 'dark, 

blind'. 

58. Bsq busti: Cauc *wic ¥ V (= #17 above). 

59. Bsq seme 'son, descendant': Cauc *camV 'kinsman': Bur 

^am '(distant) kinsman' (NSC 136). 

60. Bsq txahal [6ahal] 'calf, heifer': Cauc *?Iic' ¥ ilV 

id. (MC 65). 

61. Bsq txime-leta 'butterfly 1 : Cauc *C'VmV-c'V id.: Bur 

6umu-so 'grub, fish insect'. 

62. Bsq zain 'vein, nerve': Cauc *semhIV 'sinew' (Chamalal 

sej; NSC 55). 

63. Bsq i-zen 'name': Bur sen-As 'named' (NSC 137). 

64. Bsq bi-zi 'life': Cauc *si?' ¥ V 'soul, breath' (Etm 14). 

65. Bsq iza-n 'to be': Cauc *?os ¥ V 'to sit': Bur os- 'to 

set' (Etm 61). 

66. Cauc *3olq'I ¥ V 'heel, foot': Bur soq 'sole, track' 

(NSC 34). 

67. Bsq sahats 'willow': Bur &Ask id. (MC 56). 

68. Bsq e-sne 'milk': Cauc *&VnHV id. (or *3inW; MC 66). 

69. Bsq gose 'hunger': Cauc *ga£I id. (NSC 119). 

70. Bsq e-lhu-r 'snow': Cauc *h ¥ i\jV id. (Chechen lo; MC 34). 

71. Bsq o-lho 'oats': Cauc *h ¥ i? ¥ V 'grain, bread'. 

72. Cauc *A ¥ in?I 'seed' (Avar xon): Bur yuno id. (Etm 29). 

73. Cauc *rlintiV 'woman' (Dargwa xunu-1); Bur yeni-£ 'queen' 

(Etm 41). 

74. Cauc *d ¥ erAv stick': Bur dAroyo id. (— #28 above). 

75. Bsq gibel 'liver': Cauc *S' ¥ aHalV id. (Etm 9). 
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76. Esq a-ragi 'flesh': Cauc *raft'i id. (NSC 44). 

77. Bsq biga: Cauc *bhaft' v E (= #7 above). 

78. Bsq bargo 'small pig': Cauc *valr ft'e 'pig, hog' (Tsez 

beAAo, Lak burk'; contra MC 73). 

79. Bsq negu 'winter': Cauc *Hft' v inI id. (Andi ft'inu, 

Lak k'in-t; metathesis is assumed). 

80. Cauc *ft'api 'leaf' (Adyghe tfiap) : Bur tAp id., du- 

ltApi-As 'to wither* (NSC 104). 

81. Cauc *nheft'V 'milk' (Archi naft'): Bur mAlt-Ai 

'butter' (Starostin, S 120, connects Cauc *nheft'V 
[< m- ?] with Nostratic *malgi ’breast, milk’). 

82. Cauc *bulft'V 'house' (Andi beH'i): Bur bAlti^bAldi 

'outside room of a house, verandah'. 

83. (? Bsq muthur 'snout'): Cauc *merft'V 'nose, beak': Bur 

-multur 'nostril' (Basque altered by assimilation or 
dissimilation? NSC 23, MC 9). 

84. Bsq be-larri 'ear': Cauc *lertlV id. (Batsbi lark'; 

NSC 8). 

85. Bsq hila 'moon': Bur hAlA-ns id. (NSC 72, MC 27). 

86. Aquitanian kala 'castle' (Bsq gela 'room'): Cauc *qelV 

'house' (Etm 48). 

87. Bsq hatz: Cauc k w ad'e: Bur qAS (= #52 above). 

88. Bsq -haur 'self': Bur -khAr id. (MC 6). 

89. Bsq a-hur 'fist': Cauc *k v il c JV 'hand' (Batsbi kor) 

(Etm 5). 

90. Bsq harri 'stone': Bur ya-karr 'stony ground' (Etm 17) 

91. Bsq bi-zka-r 'back': Cauc (Abkh) a-zk w a id.: Bur -sqa 

'on one's back' (NSC 39). 

92. Cauc *dak w V 'white, yellow': Bur siq-Am 'gray, green' 

(NSC 125). 

93. Bsq gal- 'to lose': Cauc *?i-g w Vl- id. 

94. Bsq gose: Cauc gaSi (= #66 above). 

95. Bsq he-gal 'wing, fin': Bur gAl-gi id. (NSC 32, MC 17) 

96. Bsq a-gure- 'grow old': Bur guro 'grayish' (NSC 127). 

97. Bsq sagu^sabu: Cauc *c w arg w V: Bur ShArge (= #34 

above). 

98. Bsq bi-rika 'lung': Cauc *jer(e)k' w i 'heart' (Lezgi 

rik', Avar rak' ): Bur rAq 'desire, wish, appetite.' 
(Blafcek 1991: Bsq + Cauc). 

99. Cauc (NE) k' w irV 'foot, hoof' (Lezgi k'ur): Bur (N) 

kuro 'hoof' (Etm 13). 

100. Bsq khorotz 'dung': Cauc *k'urc'V id. (Etm 16). 

101. Cauc *c'ek' w V: Bur Suq- (= #46 above). 

102. Bsq i-hin-tz 'dew', u-hin 'wave': Cauc *xan3i 'water' 
(Dargwa Sin; NSC 84, Etm 20). 

103. Bsq ziho 'tallow': Cauc *c'enxV 'fat' (Etm 15). 

104. Cauc *qodV 'brisket': Bur -qAt- 'side, armpit' (NSC 
40) . 

105. Bsq ema-k(h)ume 'woman': Cauc *q w anV id. (Archi Xom): 
Bur quma 'concubine' (NSC 134, MC 77, Etm 40). 
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106. Bsq u-khab-il 'fist': Cauc *q w aIbV ‘paw' (or 
*X w HabV, S 101): Bur qAf 'claws' (MC 19, Blagek 1989). 

107. Bsq mokho 'beak, face': Bur moq-ll ’cheek’ (NSC 5). 

108. Bsq khur-lo 'crane': Cauc *q • (w)ar-q t W V id.: Bur 
qAru-ro 'heron' (NSC 96, MC 53). 

109. Bsq a-khain 'tick': Cauc *q'Tn?V 'louse': Bur khln 
'flea' (NSC 99). 

110. Bsq khuma 'mane': Cauc *q'amha id.: Bur qAma 'felt' 
(Etm 4). 

111. Bsq (Souletin) e-khei 'material': Cauc *q'ajV ’thing’. 

112. Cauc *3olq'I w V: Bur Soq (= #66 above). 

113. Bsq gogor ’hard’: Cauc *G w erV ’stone’: Bur yoro id. 

(MC 31). 

114. Bsq gal-tzar ’side, armpit': Cauc *?a-G w a± w V 'side' 
(NSC 41). 

115. Bsq e-gun 'day': Cauc *G w em-dV id.: Bur gun-c id., 
gon 'dawn' (NSC 69, MC 40). 

116. Bsq (Souletin) gune 'place': Cauc *G w iInhV 'village, 
hut' • 


117. 

118. 
119. 


120 . 

121 . 

122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 


129. 

130. 


131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 


Bsq hauts 'dust': Cauc *XurtV 'foam': Bur xurc 'dust' 

(NSC 77, MC 29). 

Bsq hortz 'cloud': Bur xuron<5 id. (MC 32). 

Bsq hartz 'bear', ha(r )z-ko(in) 'badger': Cauc 
*X w VrcV 'otter, marten, hamster, squirrel' (in the 
various languages) (NSC 90, MC 49). 

Cauc *?I6X W V 'good': Bur (W) xa id. (MC 42). 

Bsq hama-r 'ten': Cauc XamliV 'handful' (Etm 6). 

Bsq ilhe, ulhe 'wool': Cauc *?alXIV id.. (MC 71). 

Bsq hun, hon 'good': Cauc *h w in&V id. (NSC 116, 

MC 41). 

Bsq hun 'marrow': Cauc *h w en?V 'blood': Bur (N) 
hAn-cil ^blood and water* (MC 23). 

Bsq a-hune 'kid': Cauc *hI w 5nxV 'ram'. 

Bsq hur 'hazelnut': Cauc *1i ,r 5r-ft'V ’nut' (NSC 105, 

MC 59). 

Cauc *tiamgV 'window': Bur hig 'door' (Etm 50). 

Bsq hortz 'tooth': Cauc *cilfiv (< *tiilcV ?) id: Bur (W) 
-hA§e 'molar' (MC 11). 

Bsq oso 'whole': Cauc *?oc'V 'be full' (NSC 110). 

Bsq oz 'sky': Cauc *?amsV id.: Bur aiyA^ id. (Etm 19). 

Bsq hoin 'foot': Cauc *^ w in-q w V 'heel': Bur -yan 
id. (MC 21). 

Bsq hosin: Cauc *?- w 5nicV (= #36 above). 

Bsq o-hoin 'thief': Bur yen id. 

Bsq horma 'ice': Bur yAmu id. (Etm 22). 

Bsq hume 'infant, young of animal', (Souletin) humoi 
'womb': Bur -yumA-r 'belly, womb'. 
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136. Esq hatz: Cauc *k w a£'e: Bur qA§ (= #53 above). 

137. Esq sagu: Cauc *c w arg w V: Bur fchArge (= #34 above). 

138. Esq -khab-: Cauc *q w aIbV: Bur qAf (= #106 above). 

139. Esq -hin: Cauc *xan?i (= #102 above). 

140. Bsq gibel: Cauc *ft' w aHalV (= #75 above). 

141. Cauc *s(v)ano 'year' (Lak Sin): Bur Slni 'summer' 

(NSC 128). 

142. Cauc *c(v)arnV : Bur chlar (= #37 above). 

143. Bsq nigar: Cauc *nevq'u: Bur nAgei (= #29 above). 

144. Cauc *mel3V 'earth': Bur mAl~mAl 'field' (NSC 75). 

145. Cauc *d^erhV: Bur dAroyo (= #28 above). 

146. Bsq hila: Bur hAlA-ns (= #85 above). 

147. Bsq bi-zi: Cauc *si£ w V (= #64 above). 

148. Bsq ize-ba 'aunt': Cauc (NE) *-ilc w i 'woman 
(relative)' (Etm 44). 

149. Bsq sirats 'sinew': Bur chiriS 'root' (NSC 107). 

150. Esq soin: Cauc *<5inHV: Bur SAg (= #41 above). 

151. Bsq hortz: Cauc *ciltiV: Bur -hASe (= #128 above). 

152. Bsq hosin: Cauc *? w fnicV (= #36 above). 

153. Bsq bortz: Cauc *bgrcV: Bur bAc- (= #8 above). 

154. Bsq mokho: Bur moq- (= #107 above). 

155. Bsq oso: Cauc *?oc'V (= #129 above). 

156. Cauc *Solq'I w V: Bur Soq (= #66 above). 

157. Bsq thu- 'to spit': Cauc *tujV id.: Bur thu- id. (NSC 
82) . 

158. Bsq buru 'head': Bur bur '(a) hair', buri 'crest, peak' 
(NSC 13). 

159. Cauc*burV: Bur bur-um (= #9 above). 

160. Bsq mulho 'small hill': Cauc *muSalV 'mountain'. 

On the basis of the above matchings, we may provision¬ 
ally tabulate the recurring correspondences as follows. 
Proto-phonemes are also suggested: 


Proto-Macro- 

Caucasian: 

Basque: 

Caucasian: 

Burushaski: 

(etym. 
nos.) 

P h 

p(h) 

P [ph] 

ph> pf 

(1-4) 

b 

b 

b 

b 

(5-11) 

m 

m 

m 

m 

(12-14) 

w 

b 

V 

(w) 

(15-18) 

t' 

t(h) 

t' 

t 

(19-24) 

d 

d 

d 

d 

(25-28) 
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(MC) 

(Bsq) 

(Cauc) 

(Bur) 


n 

n 

n 

n 

(29-30) 

r 

r(r) 

r 

r 

(31-33) 

c h 

s [s] 

c 

ch/£h 3 

(34-40) 

6 

s—/—ts— 

6 

£/£ 

(41-43) 

c • 

z [s] 4 

C' 

£/£ 

(44-49) 

V 

C ' 

z4 

6' 

£/£ 

(50-55) 

/ 

c 

s—/—(t)s(t)— 

6 

(5) 

(56-59) 

6• 

tx [c] 

/ 

C' 

(6) 

(60-61) 

s 

z 

s 

s 

(62-65) 

s 

s 

£ 

£/£ 

(66-69) 

h 

lh 

A 

X 

(70-74) 

5' 

g 

5' 


(75-83) 

i 

1 

l 

1 

(84-86) 

kh(v> 

h/k 3 

k( w ) 

kh/q 8 

(87-92) 

gX w ) 

g/b 7 

g( w) 

g 

(93-97) 

k»(w) 

k(h) 

k,(w) 

k/q 6 

(98-101) 

X 

h 

X 

7 

(102-3) 

qh 

k(h) 

q 

q 

(104-7) 

q' 

k(h) 

q f 

q/kh 8 

(108-12) 

G( v ) 

g 

g( w ) 

g/y 

(113-16) 

X 

h 

X 

X 

(117-22) 

h 

h 

h 

h 

(123-25) 

1i 

h 

ti 

h 

(126-28) 

* 

0 

* 

0 

(129-30) 


h 

y* 

X 

(131-35) 
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(MC) 

(Bsq) 

(Cauc) 

(Bur) 


a 

a 

a 

A [a] 

(136-38) 

a 

i 

a 

i 

(139-42) 

e 

i 

e 

A 

(143-46) 

i 

i 

i 

i 

(147-49) 

e 

o 

ir 

A 

(150-52) 

o 

o 

o 

A / o 6 7 8 9 

(153-56) 

u 

u 

u 

u 

(157-60) 


More complete versions of the above comparisons may be 
found in the etymologies referred to. Abbreviations used: 

Etm = "Some Macro-Caucasian Etymologies." 
(Bengtson 1991b) 

MC = "An End to Splendid Isolation: The 
Macro-Caucasian Phylum." (Bengtson 
1990) 

NSC = "Notes on Sino-Caucasian." (Bengtson 
1991a) 

S = Starostin, 1991. 

Notes: 

1. Most explicitly, in Bengtson 1990. While others have 
proposed linguistic relationships involving some combination 
of Basque, Caucasian and Burushaski (often including other 
languages), no one, to my knowledge, has proposed a phylum 
including just the three families discussed here. (We have 
only fragmentary evidence for extinct languages that 
apparently also belonged to Macro-Caucasian: e.g., 
Aquitanian, Iberian?, Etruscan?) 

2. Proposed correspondences supported by only one matching 
have been placed in parentheses ( ). 

3. ch normally, £h before A. (Cf. French /s/ from Latin 
c/e,i, but /§/ from Latin c/a.) 

4. z initially, tz finally or after a prefix. 

5. h initially in the syllable, k when contiguous with z 

6. *k n remains Bur kh, but *k nw becomes q, merging with 
*k' ¥ , *q h , and *q'. 

7. Basque dialects often show labial reflexes of Macro- 
Caucasian labiovelars: e.g. sabu 'rat, mouse' beside sagu. 

8. q normally, kh before i. 

9. A normally, o in uvular environments. 
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Interpretation: 


The Macro-Caucasian system of stops appears to have 
been three-tiered, as follows: 

(Aspirated) (Glottalized) (Voiced) 

P h (P') b 

t h t' d 

k h k' g 

qb qr G 

(p'was, predictably, rare at best, and does not figure 
in the comparisons above.) This system is preserved intact 
in Proto-Caucasian, which should not be surprising, since 
the proto-language probably dates very close to the breakup 
and dispersion of late Proto-Macro-Caucasian. 

Only minor changes have taken place in Burushaski, 
where the system is still three-tiered: 

ph > pf p b 

th t d 

kh k g 

(qh) q 

The second tier is no longer glottalized, and has 
become the unmarked tier, while the others are marked by 
aspiration and voicing, as before. Note that words with 
simple p (corresponding to the rare Caucasian pO are far 
outnumbered by words with initial ph>pf. "Most words 
beginning with any sort of 'p' sound I recorded at one time 
or another with 'pf' ..." (Lorimer 1935-38: I: 7). qh is 
rare at best. (The only word in Lorimer's vocabulary with 
this sound is qhiiye [or qhire] 'pebble, shingle, gravel', 
which his principal informant pronounced as khiiye.) 

The retroflex series (£h, t, d* etc.) seems to have 
developed since the dispersion from Macro-Caucasian, under 
the influence of the greater Indian Sprachbund. 

It is in Basque that we find the most extensive 
alteration of the Macro-Caucasian phonological system. Here 
the stop system has become two-tiered: 

ph b 

th d 

kh g 

The old glottalized tier has merged with the aspirated, and 
the uvular row has merged with the velar. (In the Basque 
dialects that have lost audible /h/, the first tier is 
simply p, t, k. ) The apparent three-tiered contrast in 
certain modern Basque dialects, such as Souletin, is clearly 
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an innovation, since all the words with initial 
(unaspirated) p, t, k are recent loans from neighboring 
Romance dialects, while words of Macro-Caucasian origin have 
initial ph, th, kh or b, d, g. The view that proto-Basque 
lacked p(h) (Michelena 1961: 374) is untenable in the light 
of the evidence presented above. 
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Guide to Transcriptions: 

Basque (most vowels and consonants roughly as in Spanish): 

ph f th, kh, lh = aspirated consonants (in 
some dialects) 

h = glottal fricative (in some dialects) 


3, 

ts = 

[ 9 ] l 

[ <? 3 

(retroflex) 

z. 

tz = 

[a]. 

[c] 

(dental) 

x. 

tx = 

[*], 

[fi] 

(palatal) 


n = [p] = Spanish n 


Caucasian: 

p' f k', c', etc. (glottalized consonants) 
c, c', 3 , etc. (dental affricates) 
i'fj/ etc. (palatal affricates) 

s, z, 6 , etc. =* [sJ ], etc. 

1 , i (lateral sonants; phonetic qualities uncertain) 
A - i = £ = s (unvoiced lateral 

fricative) 

* = t* = ic = c (unvoiced lateral 

affricate) 

A' = t* • = it' = c (unvoiced 

glottalized lateral 
v affricate) 

A = d x = g = 3 (voiced lateral 

affricate) 

x (unvoiced velar fricative) 

q, q' (unvoiced uvular stops) 

G (= 9 ) (voiced uvular stop) 

X (= A = ?) (unvoiced uvular fricative) 
y (voiced uvular fricative) 

? (glottal stop) 

^ (pharyngeal stop) 

h ( = A) (unvoiced pharyngeal fricative) 

^ (voiced pharyngeal fricative) 

hi, hi, ?T (pharyngeal i zed fricatives) 

H ("laryngeal" [h, h, 9, ?] of undetermined 

phonetic quality) 
i ( = y) (high mid vowel) 

al, etc. (pharyngealized vowel) 

a, etc. (special prosodic condition [tense voice?], 
conditions geminated consonants in Caucasian 
languages) 

V (vowel of undetermined quality) 


Burushaski: 

ph, th, th, kh, qh, ch, £h, £h (aspirated consonants) 
th, d, £, <*h, £ (retroflex consonants) 

Xf v (velar fricatives) 

A (= a) (short low mid vowel) 
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AUSTRIC LANGUAGES 



THE AUSTRIC MACROFAMILY: SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


Ilya Peiros 


In this presentation I'd like to bring to light some considerations on the 
Austric macrofamily—one of the oldest of the Old World—which I have 
been studying for a number of years. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the principles of comparative linguistics 
apply even in the study of distant genetic relationships. Therefore, when we 
study ancient linguistic ties, we may still adhere to the strictest principles of 
the comparative method. One of the most important ways to apply these 
principles in such study is called stepwise reconstruction. In this well-known 
method, we first reconstruct the languages of the youngest linguistic families. 
Then we use these languages—rather than modern languages—as a base 
upon which to reconstruct yet older proto-languages. The process may be 
continued indefinitely. As I see it, no better method has yet been developed. 

I'd now like to dwell for a moment on the problem of proving that two 
languages are genetically related. An acceptable proof consists of establishing 
that: 


a) A sizable number of lexical items in one language have coun¬ 

terparts in the other that could qualify as cognates, 

b) Most of these lexical items belong to the core vocabulary of both 

languages. 


and 

c) Regular phonetic correspondences exist between these two sets of 
lexical items. 

I'd like to point out that the two languages in question don't need to have 
identical grammatical structures, nor do they need to share particular 
grammatical morphemes; I find such similarities irrelevant to the proof of a 
relationship. But it often is the case that one of the three conditions has not 
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been met: perhaps the only evidence for a relationship is a number of lexical 
similarities, and no detailed phonetic correspondences have emerged. In this 
situation, the relationship is still only hypothetical. In practical study, it is 
important to distinguish proved relationships from hypothetical ones. 

With what has been said in mind, I am now going to discuss the state of 
comparative linguistic studies on the languages of China and South East Asia. 
I have undertaken a more detailed discussion on the subject in an unpub¬ 
lished book, which I've brought with me in the form of a draft copy (in Rus¬ 
sian), and I am willing to circulate it. 

Information on the East Asian languages is highly limited. For only a 
fraction of these languages have dictionaries or phonologies been made, and 
even those are not always available in Moscow. For mainland Asia there exist 
only two full-scale reconstructions—those of the Chuang-Tai family by Li 
Fangkuei, and those of the Viet-Muong family by N. K. Sokolovskaya. A few 
other studies might be added to those two. Though we might gain a number 
of tenable insights by clarifying specific points and reinterpreting these studies 
in various ways, these studies alone cannot provide a global picture of the 
genetic relationships in this area. 

For no family older than these, besides Austronesian, have either etymo¬ 
logical vocabularies or detailed phonetical reconstructions been made. And 
there are practically no well-founded classifications for East Asian languages, 
either. Therefore, one has to collect much of even the primary data on one's 
own. In order to do this, I have investigated the lexico-statistical methods. 
Due to the present limitations of comparative phonology, my results may be 
poorly founded; but until we have a better method for obtaining primary re¬ 
sults, we will have to make do with lexico-statistics. All the classifications 
presented here are based upon it, while the datings rely on the modified 
formula proposed by S. A. Starostin. 

Let us now take a look at the principal linguistic families of the East of 
Asia. 

Each Austroasiatic language falls into one of several lower-level groups. 
From each group can be constructed a proto-language such that the proto- 
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language of any given group cannot be reduced to that of any other group. 
There seem to be over a dozen such groups, including the isolates. (A table of 
these groups is given in the handout.) The division of the Austroasiatic fam¬ 
ily can be dated glotto-chronologically back to the end of the fourth millen¬ 
nium B.C. 

Among topical reconstructions of Austroasiatic subgroups is the previ¬ 
ously mentioned study of the Viet-Muong languages by the late 
N. K. Sokolovskaya. She succeeded, with the help of a number of Vietnamese 
sources and through extensive field work, in presenting a global and 
systematic reconstruction of the Viet-Muong proto-language. She also com¬ 
piled an impressive comparative dictionary of more than 30 Viet-Muong 
languages. We brought with us her manuscript (in English). It should be 
noted that earlier Viet-Muong reconstructions by L. C. Tompson and 
M. Ferlus are, though by no means untenable, much more limited in both 
scope and factual base. There are also some studies of smaller groups (for 
example. Southern Bahnaric and Wa) that can be of use, but the lists of the 
roots reconstructed in them are very restricted. The well-known study on 
Munda by H. J. Pinnow is full of inaccuracies and should be carefully checked 
against the data on Proto-Munda stress. Unfortunately, new sources on these 
languages are unavailable to me. 

The lack of data on Proto-Austroasiatic languages (or at least on Proto- 
Mon-Khmer languages) impedes the progress of Oriental linguistics. As a first 
step towards the reconstruction of these proto-languages. I've ventured to 
make a direct comparison of five Mon-Khmer languages: Khmer, Mon, 
Chrau, Vietnamese, and Wa. For the latter two, I have considered the results 
of topical reconstructions. As a result. I've been able to make detailed 
etymologies and compile a sizable dictionary (more than 1500 roots). This 
dictionary so far exists only on card stacks, which I naturally couldn't bring 
with me. A few sample vocabulary entries are given in the handout. 

Based on this dictionary, I have proposed a preliminary draft for a com¬ 
parative Mon-Khmer phonology. Had I been able to include other Mon- 
Khmer languages in the study, my list of proto-phonemes might well have 
been larger, though I highly doubt that the established phonetic correspon¬ 
dences between the five chosen languages would have changed. Unfortu- 
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nately, since I could not get hold of most of the vocabularies recently com¬ 
posed by American Scholars in Vietnam, it has become difficult to continue 
the historical study of Mon-Khmer. Solid data on Aslian and a number of 
Munda and Nicobarese languages will have to be collected in order to de¬ 
velop secure topical reconstructions. And without these topical reconstruc¬ 
tions, a global reconstruction of Austroasiatic is impossible. 

For external comparisons, then, one has to use the roots of Proto- 
Austroasiatic's direct descendant—the Mon-Khmer proto-language—rather 
than Proto-Austroasiatic itself, supplementing the comparisons wherever 
possible with the Munda material. Modern Nikobarese and the Aslian lan¬ 
guages are structured so differently from their ancestors that using data taken 
directly from these languages may lead to erroneous results. 

The Miao-Yao languages are split into two major branches: Miao and Yao. 
The little-studied language Pahu'ng might occupy an intermediate position. 

The reconstruction of Proto-Yao was the subject of H. Purnell's disserta¬ 
tion. I used his conclusions, after careful checking and reinterpretation, as a 
base for my data. I've had to reconstruct Proto-Miao myself, naturally taking 
into account the results of Chang Kun and Wang Fushi. My reconstruction is 
based on a direct comparison of five Miao languages—Hmong, Hmu, Xianxi, 
Bunu, and She—of which all but Hmong are known through Chinese 
sources only. On Hmong, which has spread outside of China, and into 
Vietnam and other countries, there are some English publications, including 
vocabularies. A comparative vocabulary has been compiled (nearly 1000 
roots), which served as a base for establishing phonetic correspondences 
similar to those suggested by Wang Fushi. 

At the next stage of the study, I compared the reconstructions of Proto- 
Miao and Proto-Yao. Based on the comparison, I established the proto¬ 
language of the whole family. The system of protofinals appears to be close to 
that of Proto-Yao, while the initials are closer to those of Proto-Miao. 

I now have a modest list of well-documented and reliable cognates, which 
belong mostly to the core vocabulary. It is interesting to analyze those proto¬ 
roots etymologically. More than half of them have good parallels in Mon- 
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Khmer languages, and some others have good parallels in the Austroasiatic 
groups. The nature of these similarities leads one to believe that the Miao- 
Yao languages and the Mon-Khmer (and hence Austroasiatic) languages 
are related; thus, the similarities corroborate the hypothesis of A. G. Haudri- 
court and S. E. Yakhontov. But since there aren't enough lexical cognates to 
establish phonetic correspondences, the relationship in the strict sense has 
not been proved as yet. 

For a portion of Proto-Miao-Yao roots, Kadai or Sino-Tibetan etymologies 
may also be suggested. But in either case, we would obviously have outside 
borrowings into the proto-language, rather than the vestiges of an ancient 
unity. 

The lexico-statistical counts indicate that the Miao-Yao languages and 
those of the Austroasiatic family are related, but not directly affiliated. They 
appear to form a higher-order unit (a "Miao-Austroasiatic" family) that split 
into those branches around the fifth millennium B.C. 

With the availability of numerous publications by Chinese authors, it has 
become feasible to create a stepwise reconstruction of the Kadai proto¬ 
language. Reliable data are lacking only for Lati, Laqua, and some others 
sometimes grouped together as a branch of Kelao. All the other branches and 
subgroups consist either of isolates, or may be reconstructed to the level of 
topical proto-languages. A table of the Kadai groups can be found in the 
handout. 

A detailed reconstruction of the Chuang-Tai languages has been presented 
by Li Fangkuei. I have been able to use it with minor alterations (for example, 
the introduction of vowel-length contrast). With the help of Chinese 
publications on Sui, Kam, Mulao, Teng, Mak, and Maonan, I've attempted to 
reconstruct the Kam-Sui proto-language. As usual, a comparative vocabulary 
was developed to serve as a base for comparative phonology. In the same way, 
having gotten hold of one of the few copies of a dialectological description of 
the Li language on the Hainan island, I have been able to reconstruct Proto-Li. 
A comparison of these three independently obtained reconstructions to each 
other, as well as to two isolated languages, Ong Be and Lakkia, gave me a 
comparative vocabulary (over 400 roots) and comparative phonology of the 
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Kadai family. Specific features of Proto-Kadai apparently include a well 
developed system of initial clusters and a dentolateral series. The three proto¬ 
language tones correspond well (in borrowings, naturally) to the three Miao- 
Yao tones. 

It is known that some Kadai groups were influenced by the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. I could tell that at some earlier stage the same influence was exerted by 
Vietnamese, or maybe by its nearest ancestor. There are many such bor¬ 
rowings in Proto-Chuang-Tai and Proto-Kam-Sui, while they are absent at 
earlier stages. 

Many Austronesian languages are now undergoing intensive study. Yet 
the studies have failed to isolate even zero-level subgroups of languages that 
are undoubtedly closely related. It is safe to assume that between Indonesia 
and the Philippines, there are almost forty such subgroups, but it's impossible 
to say with certainty how many of them exist in Melanesia and New Guinea. 
Austronesian scholars have been doing little in the field of topical re¬ 
constructions. So far, there are hardly more than ten viable reconstructions, 
ranging in depth from Malayo-Javanic by B. Nothofer to Bisayan by D. Zorc. 
All but the Polynesian reconstructions have dealt with only western Aus¬ 
tronesian languages. As a result, attempts to build a global Austronesian 
classification have so far failed; and several existing hypotheses on the subject 
are questionable. For example, I see no viable reason to separate the Oceanic 
branch, or to set the languages of Taiwan apart from all the others. It is quite 
possible that some Western Austronesian languages (Malay, Tagalog, Ivatan, 
Buginese and others) are related only on the Proto-Austronesian level: they 
show as close a relationship to each other as they do to the Polynesian 
languages or to the Tsou language of Taiwan. This view is suggested by the 
first results of my recent lexico-statistical examination. I might add that these 
results differ significantly from the conclusions reached by I. Dyen. 

I have been engaged in some detail in the study of the Tsou languages. 
The most important discovery has been locating the old non-fixed stress in 
Tsou proper, where it shows up as vowel reductions. This stress and its posi¬ 
tion can account for the notorious differences between *t and *c, and for sev¬ 
eral different *S's and *?'s. Therefore, there is no longer a need to postulate 
for Proto-Austronesian a number of phonemes based solely on evidence from 
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the languages of Taiwan. The corresponding phonological contrasts may be 
thought of as local innovations. 

As far as it can be determined now, the Proto-Austronesian consonantal 
system more or less coincides with the one suggested by O. Dempwolff. It 
seems necessary to add to it *Z, a few laryngeals and *N. Some further com¬ 
plications arise in vocalic reconstruction, because several topical reconstruc¬ 
tions (Malayo-Javanic, Manahasian and others) postulate the vowels *e and 
*o which are absent from Dempwolff's phonology. There is no data on the 
accentology of Proto-Austronesian, although a non-fixed stress surely needs 
to be reconstructed in some proto-languages of certain subgroups (such as for 
a number of Philippine subgroups, and possibly for the common Proto- 
Philippinie, in Proto-Tsou, in my own version of Proto-Malayo-Javanic, and 
in others). It's obvious, however, that a reliable comparative Austronesian 
phonology cannot come about until quite a few topical phonological recon¬ 
structions have been made. These reconstructions should then be compared 
in order to reconstruct the original Austronesian phonology. 

To get a general picture of an Austronesian root is by no means incon¬ 
ceivable, although without a classification and a comparative phonology, it is 
often impossible to determine whether the root in question really does belong 
to the proto-vocabulary, and not to some more recent level. For the moment, 
the way to solve this problem is beyond me. Often, as a matter of practicality, 
after encountering the same root in several West Austronesian languages 
(e.g. Malay and Malagasy or Buginese and Tagalog), one may infer that the 
root goes back to the proto-language. Such a possibility becomes more likely if 
the root is also known to occur in the Polynesian group or in Melanesian 
languages. That was the strategy taken up by O. Dempwolff. But just meeting 
this criterion, it is fairly obvious, is insufficient to prove that a root belongs to 
the proto-vocabulary; and this fact should be kept in mind whenever one 
must interpret any Austronesian data. 

P. Benedict formulated a hypothesis that related Austronesian and Kadai 
genetically. I think that the Proto-Kadai reconstruction generally corroborates 
it. Still, the Austro-Tai relation remains hypothetical: the evidence is limited 
to about 80 well documented lexical pairings, most of which were uncovered 
by P. Benedict. I don't understand why I have not been able to make 
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significant additions to this list, considering how long I've been searching for 
new etymologies. 

The lexico-statistical data, together with some phonetical considerations, 
suggest that the Kadai languages are not a part of the Austronesian family; 
rather, that the two form an older family, the Austro-Tai family, just as P. 
Benedict suggested. By looking at the glotto-chronology, one may trace the 
division back to the middle of the sixth millennium B.C.; that is, to the same 
period during which the Miao-Austroasiatic family divided. 

As a first step in the study of ancient linguistic ties of South-East Asia I 
have made a preliminary comparison of the reconstructed lexical items from 
the Mon-Khmer and the Austronesian families. This has resulted in a list of 
pairings (a few examples are given in the handout) apparently much richer 
than the lists used to demonstrate the Miao-Austroasiatic or Austro-Tai re¬ 
lationships. This is hardly surprising, since the proto-vocabulary for Mon- 
Khmer nears Austronesian in volume, and is significantly larger than the 
ones for Proto-Miao-Yao or Kadai. We cannot dismiss the possible explana¬ 
tion that some of the pairings are borrowings of a later period, especially 
because we know that Austronesian has influenced some Mon-Khmer lan¬ 
guages. Then again, many of the roots are widely distributed in other 
branches of Austroasiatic besides Mon-Khmer; the fact that many of these 
roots belong to the core vocabulary—the least likely to contain borrowings— 
is reason to believe that we are indeed seeing vestiges of a very old unity here. 
A common occurrence of the same roots in Miao-Yao and Kadai points to the 
same conclusion. That is why I am inclined to accept the old Austric hypo¬ 
thesis of W. Schmidt. A possible geneology of the four mentioned families is 
presented in the handout. The split of the Austric unity may be—fairly 
provisionally—dated back to the 9th or 8th millennium B.C. 

Certainly, the existence of the Austric family has yet to be conclusively 
proved. The other families belonging to it must be found; a detailed compar¬ 
ative vocabulary must be compiled, and phonetic correspondences must be 
established. But all this, I am deeply convinced, will be possible only after the 
long and demanding task of studying much younger linguistic units—zero- 
level subgroups—and reconstructing from them the proto-languages of each 
linguistic family. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


AU STROASIATIC 


I. Mon-Khmer 

1. Mon 

2. Khmer 

3. Bahnaric: Chrau (maybe several groups) 

4. Palaung-Wa: Palaung, Wa 

5. Viet-Muong: Vietnamese, A Rem 

6. Pearic 

7. Katu 

8. Khmu 

and some others 

II. Munda: Santali, Mundari, Sora 

III. Nicobar (after Man) 

IV. Aslian(?) 


* * * 

KADAI 


I. Kelao (after Ho 1982) 

II. Li-Dai 

1. U 

2. Dai 

A. ) Chuang-Tai: Chuang, Nung, Lu, Siamese 

B. ) Kam-Sui: Sui, Mulao, Maonan 

C. ) Ong Be 


* * * 

AUSTRIC 


Miao-Austroasiatic Austro-Tai 

Miao-Yao Austroasiatic Kadai Austronesian 

* * * 

SOME MIAO-AUSTROASIATIC ETYMOLOGIES 

1. MY *pua^ '3* 

MK *pA id.: Kh pi; Chrau pe. Munda *[p]e id. 

2. MY *pag c 'full' 

MK *[b] in id.: Kh ban; Mon peg; Chrau ben. 
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3. 


MY *bl [o]g B 'forehead' 

MK *Cal aq id.: Viet tran (M. Viet tl an); PSB *kl 2g. 

4. MY *mbrui B 'nose' 

MK *Camu[l ]h id.: Kh cramuh; Mon muh; Chrau muh; Viet mui < 
FVM x mu 1 h. Munda *mu(?) id. 

5. MY *ndham B 'blood' 

MK *caham id.: Kh 3ham; Mon chim; Chrau n-ham. Munda *-riem 
id. 

* * * 

SOME AUSTRIC ETYMOLOGIES 

1. MK * (ta) ka (o) t 'be afraid': Kh kao t 'to respect, respectful'; 
Montakuit, lakuit 'be afraid'; PVM * t-ke t > Viet ghe t id. 

AN *[ t] akut 'be afraid' [Blust 1981J. 

2. MK * [ b ] 4- h 'full'; PMY *pag B id. 

AN *panuh id. (Tg, Jav, Ml, Ng, Mg, Pn). 

3. MK *csaq 'bone': Kh cha?ig; PVM *ch@g > Viet xu o ng. Munda 
*3ag id. PMY *chug£ c 3 id. 

4. MK *t'aok 'house': Kh taok; Mon tuik, gaduk; Viet noc. 

AN *punduk 'hut' (Tb, Jav, Ml, Ng). 

5. MK *-pir 'lip': Kh papur, babTr; Chrau barbe?; PVM 
*-?po[r/l] >Vietmoi. 

AN *bi bi y id. (Tg, Tb, Jav, Ml, Ng, Mg, Fi). 

6. MK *Camu[ 1 ]h 'nose'. Munda *mu(?) id. PMY *mbrui c id. 

AN *dumu 1 'snout' [Blust]. 

7. MK *k-bAh 'ashes': Kh pheh id.; Mon baboh 'dust'; Chrau vuh 
'ashes'. 

AN *qabu 'ashes' [Blust 1981]. KD *dwau B id. 
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A CASE FOR THE AUSTRIC AFFILIATION OF AINU 
John Bengtson 


At first I resisted the Austric hypothesis of the affiliation of Ainu, 
as suggested by Ilya Peiros 1 , since I had become accustomed to the 
Altaic hypothesis of James Patrie. 2 However, after comparing lists of 
the most stable vocabulary 3 between Ainu, Altaic, and Austric, it would 
appear that Ainu aligns much more closely with Austric . than with 
Altaic, in regard to the core of basic lexicon. 

Looking closely at Patrie’s proposed Altaic-Ainu etymologies, one 
finds that he relies heavily on less-than-basic terms, such as caipuni 
'large boat', vaku 'tribute, tax', itako 'female shaman’, etc., which could 
be the result of diffusion. In other cases, 'Altaic' affinity is based solely 
on resemblance to Japanese. 

In still other cases, the etymon is so universal that it could be 
derived either from Altaic or from Austric (e.g., Ainu para 'palm', vis-a- 
vis Altaic *pk alina and Austronesian * palai ; this might be a "Proto- 
World" root). 

This brief essay is to be taken as a suggestion and stimulus, 
rather than as a definitive pronouncement. [Abbreviations: AN = 
Proto-Austronesian, AAs= Pro to-Austro-Asiatic, MY= Proto-Miao-Yao, 
T= Proto-Tail. 

AINU: AUSTRIC: 


1. 

ku-(ani) "I" 
ku-(koro) "my" 

AN *aku~*Waku "I" 

T *kaw ^ *ku "I" 

2. 

tu "two" 

AN *duwa "two" 

3. 

wakka "water" wor 

AN *?wah®R "water" 

4. 

pe "water" 

T *piak "damp, wet" 
AN(Formosa) *(ma/)payak "wet" 

5. 

rai "die; dead" 

T *traay~*tay "to die" 

6. 

tek "hand, arm" 

AAs *(k-)tig "arm, hand" 
Vietnamese tay "hand" 

7. 

Item "blood" 

MY *ncyaam "blood" 
AN(Formosa) *dzamu[?] 

8. 

kirau "horn" 

MY *klD (o) ^ *kyo (p) "horn" 

9. 

api^abe "fire" 

AN *apuy "fire" 


^'Linguistic Prehistory of South-East Asia." A report at the International 
Symposium on Language and Prehistory, 1988. 

2 The Genetic Relationship of the Ainu Language . Honolulu, 1982. 

3 A. Dolgopolsky, "Gipoteza drevnejshego rodstva jazykovykh semej Sevemoj 
Evrazii s verojatnostnoj tochki zrenija," Voprosv jazvkoznanija 2: 53-63, 1964. 
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AMERIND LANGUAGES 



PROTO-HOKAN ROOTS 


Dmitry Leshchiner in collaboration with Sergei Nikolaev 


Here we present the part of the etymological dictionary of 
Hokan languages, that is, the names of natural, mostly living, but 
not only such ones, objects. 

The lexical class concerned is strongly affected by borro¬ 
wing, loan and area words, on one hand, and, on the other hand, of 
expressive phonetic transformations, stem reshaping, descriptivi — 
sat ion and so on. Espesially it may be seen for the names of 
birds, which are so numerous in Proto-Hokan, demonstrating an 
enormous meaning of these creatures in the Proto-Hokan way of life. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge on Hokan languages is so miserable, 
that we cannot in many cases definitely recognize the nature of 
frequent irregularities in correspondences or in phonetical pat¬ 
terns of words. When we weren’t sure that the words compared are 
not true cognate, then this item remains in the dictionary. We 
note the cases which strongly seem to be borrowings. 

The Hokan family of California and Mexico consists of more 
than 25 languages and includes no less than 10 language groups, 
mostly extinct. The time depth of the family is about 4000 years. 
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In our present work we used systematically the lexical data of 
only 7 languages* which were available to us in Moscow. Let us 
list the languages and dialects names, accompanying by the abbre¬ 
viations used and the references to the data sources: Adumawi - Ad 
C dialects: M, As , Ha, Q, R, At, etc. D Cl] CPit River dialect - PR [233; 
Karok - K [33; Yana Cextinct!) - Ya [43 Cdialects: North- N, Cent¬ 
ral -C, South - S, Yahi -Y3; Proto Porno - PPo [53 Ca reconstruc¬ 
tion of Porno group languages by Sally McLendon [53, with our own 
additions and corrections Cused [53 materials!); included also the 
data of Pomo Eastern - Pe [63!); Proto Yuma - PYu [73 Ca reconst¬ 
ruction by S. Nicolaev, based on Wares tentative reconstruction and 
data [73, Cunpublished ms.!) used, with our own corrections, con¬ 
cerning mostly the vocalism!), Yuma subgroups: North - NY, Central 
- CY, South -SY; Seri - Se [83; Tequislatec - Ts [93. In some ca¬ 
ses we use additionally Conly as the examples) the data of Atsu- 
gewi C AtD, Shasta CShD and Jicaque CJic3. 

Phonemic symbols used are obvious, excepts, may be, the fol¬ 
lowings: ? designes the glottal stop; c designes the voiceless 

lateral affricate; s, 1 are different notations for the voiceless 
lateral spirant; w p is a p which was in a contact with an unknown 
nasalized factor Cmay be, a nasal vowel!) in PHo; L,N,M,W,Y are 
"voiceless" l,n,m,w,.J in Pe; hw CTs3, w CSeD are different nota¬ 
tions for "voiceless" w; L is the symbol for 1 or ? in PPo recon¬ 
struction; h* is preruptive h in Ad; h is pharyngeal or uvular 
Cexact phonetic quality is not clear!) voiceless spirant CPHo, Se!) ; 
6 is voiceless interdental fricative in K; d is voiced interdental 
fricative in PYu; k,n are palatalized k,n in PYu; p is velar 
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nasal; f is bilabial voiceless fricative in Se; A,6 are "narrowed” 
a, e in Ts; r and v in K designes the mor phonemes, n/r and m/v 
change, no doubt; ^ in the reconstructed forms denotes an unknown 
vowel. Accent marks: e notes the length, e notes the stress in K, 
PYu, Se, Ts and the high tense pitch in A<£ and PPo, A designes the 
falling stress in K , 6 designs the low pitch in Ad,*6* designes 
the 6 or e in PPo reconstruction. A vowel without accent marks 
designs mid pitch in Ad, low lax pitch in PPo, and unstressed vo¬ 
wel otherwise. Data included are written in normalized phonemic 
notation, which may differ somewhere from an original. Due to 
printer font problems we use the symbols instead of ' 9 ' 

and 'A' instead of 'O'. Capital letters in PHo reconstruction 
denotes a variety of possible phonemes, belonging to the same ar¬ 
ticulatory class as designed. 

The first part of the present work - the names of body parts 
- was printed in Moscow Cintroductory notes in Rusiian, but the 
vocabulary in English!) in 1989 [113. The principles of the assent 
reconstruction in PHo were described in Cl23. 

PHo assent reconstruction is based on the PPo one, which was 
worked out from the data of C23. We propose three accent pattern 
of disyllabic word in PPo: CUCO, COCO, COCU; and two degrees of 
vowel length: U and U. We propose the following accentual corres¬ 
pondences CPk, Ps, Pne, Pe are Porno languages denoted as in [23D: 


*PPo 

Pk 

Ps 

Pne 

Pe 

CUCO 

CUCU 

CUCU 

COCU 

CUCO 

COCO 

CUHCU 

CUHCU 

CUC HD CO 

CUC HD CO 

COCU 

CUHCU 

CUHCU 

COC HD CU 

cue HD CO 
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CUCO 

CUC HD CU 

CUCHU 

COC HD CU 

CUCHDCO 

COCO 

cucu 

CUCCU 

CUCO 

CUCO 

cocu 

cucu 

cuccu 

COCU 

CUCO 

CUCO 

CUCCLD 

CUCCLD 

cocu 

COC 

coco o-fo 

CUC HD CC ID 

CUC HDCCLD 

cocu 

COC 


Here U denotes U or U, CC denotes the gemination of conso¬ 
nant, H is realised as ? at contact with the voiced and with the 
abruptive consonants, so as with ? Cand with 1, when the fist stem 
consonant is abruptive)» and as h otherwise Ci.e., at contact with 
the sonants Cexcluding 1 after the abruptivesD and with the voice- 
less non-abruptive consonants). The examples Csee C23D: donb 

'mountain'; *xibA 'body'; *bixe 'deer'; *q h abA 'cloud'; *k'ijl 

k — n — { ' } 

' hawk '; c * Ciwa ' shoul der '; 1 al k ' goose' ; c • 4c * a ' di r ty'. 

We propose in PHo the same tone and length patterns as in 
PPo, and the foilwing development in daughter languages: 


PHo 

A£ 

K 

Ya 

PPo 

PYu 

CUCU 

cucu 

cucu 

cucu 

cucu 

CUCO 




— 



CUCU 

cucu 

a^iC CUC U/CUCU/CUCU 
12 2 

CUCU 

CUCO 







CUCU 

CUC 

CUC 

cucu 

CUCU 

COCCLD 




•«v 



cOcu 

cue 

cucu 

cucu 

cucu 

COCCLD 

CUCO 

CUCO/COCU 

COCU/a^iCCU 

no 

CUCO 


coco 

COCO/CUCO 

CUCU/COCU 

tonal 

coco 


cocu 

cocu tutu- 

-/^-cucu/a-i ecu 

diff. 

cocu 



The reconstruction of PHo accented forms is mostly tentative. 
After our work had been done, we heard about the work of 
prof. Terrence Kaufman [103, who gave phonemic correspondences and 
about 1OOO reconstructed Hokan proto-stems. Because of absence of 
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cognate sets in CIO] we could not compare thoroughly our work with 
that mentioned- From the stem list and the table of corresponden¬ 
ces it may be concluded that in many cases our cognate sets were 
split in Kaufman’s reconstruction. It seems that in some cases it 
may be correct in light of additional lexical material. 

The vocabulary data arranged as follows: ID reconstructed PHo 
form; 2D "recontstructed" Cmost frequent or commonD semantics; 3D 
language data: forms and semantics Cliterally in that form, as in 
the source, see BibliographyD. When the semantics of the compared 
form is literally the same as the "reconstructed" one, it is omit¬ 
ted. Numbers of vocabulary articles does not have a deep sense. 

We have a great pleasure to reveal our gratef ulness to S. Ni - 
colaev, who give the author valuable materials on Hokan languages 
and significant and helpful support caused the construction of 
t hi s wor k . 


PROTO-HOKAN PHONEMIC CHART 
b d d 


p’ f 


m h 

P 


h ,, , h* , h 
p Ct D t 


C * 
-h 


t 

CD 


k’ Ck^D q* q; 
, h , h h 


q 

q 

h 


h 


h 


i- 

3 
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HOKAN PHONEMIC CORRESPONDENCES 


PHo* 

AC 

K 

Ya 

PPo* 

PYu* 

Se 

Ts 

i 

i /e/0 

i/0 

i/0 

i/e 

0/i 

0/i 

6/0 

i" 

u 

i 

u 

i 

i 

0 

o/a 

u 

i 

u 

u 

i /e 

i /e 

i 

0-/a 

u 

u/o 

u/0 

u/0 

u/o 

u/0 

o/0 

u/-0 

e 

i 

i 

a 

i /e/C a} 

e/i/0 

a 

i 

3 

i/a/0 

i/e/a 

i 

a/o 

a 

i/a/o 

i 

6 

o/u 

o/0 

i 

i 

i 

a/i /e 

4/i 

o 

u/0 

u/0 

a 

a 

a 

a/-0 

a/o 

a 

a 

a 

i/0 

e/a 

i/0 


e/a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a/o 

a 

a/0 

&/i 

A 

a 

a/u 

u 

u/o 

u/o 

a/o 

u/a 

q* 

k/CC-O 

k 

x/k 

q' 

X 

?-/—k-/ 

-x 

h 

*q 

k/-h- 

XT 

\ 

1 

X 

1 

0/h-/x 

h 

q 

k-/x-/?- 

- k-/h- 

0/-k- 

q 

h’-/-k- 

x/-k 

k -/c- 

q 

q 

-k- 

-k- 

h 

h*/0- 

v-/h/?- 

k-/-0- 

h-/-?- 

0-/-?- 


?- 

k * 

k/£/-s- 

X* 

\ 

I 

X 

1 

\ 

1 

w 

1 

k * 

k ’ 

q/k 

-0- 

-C-/-S 

k h 

k/C/-t 

k/—0 

l 

* 

IT 

k h 

k 

-s 


k 

k-/-q- 

k 

k 

k 

q/x- 



X 

h/£ 

x/-k - 

0 

X 

x/-k- 

-0- 

-h- 

q' 

-p- 

-P~ 

P 

q* 

k o 



h 

q e 

?-/-w- 

-P“ 


h 

-q- 

-?-/-k- 




-P- 



q- 

-?- 



h o 

0—/—p— 

p/-f 


h 

j -/w- 


-k- 
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C k * D 


k h h-/-k- -x- -k - k -k - 

o • o 

k w k/0- k/0- k- k/-?- k o 


X o 

h * /k 

V“/X 

W-/-X- 

d> 

e 

0/d 

c * /c 

d h 

d h 

0/-d- 

c 

d 

d 

s-/0- 

c 

§ 

s 

§/s 

s/0- 


d*/-s- 

5 

c * /s-/k ' 

d h 

• 

s 

s 

X 

d o 

d/s 

d-/0 

c 

s o 

p 

-P~ 

h . 

P-/P~ 

c ’ 

-d * - 

-h- 

-c * - 

- h 
c 

h * -/-s-/0- 

j-/0- 

C-/0 C-/S 

c 

t 

t/§ 

t- 

s 

-j- 


C-/-J- 

d 

t 

r 

h ^ 

c /-r - 

t* 

t 

t 

t 

t h 

t 

t/-0- 

t- 

t 

d 

r/—d 

t’/t 

d 

t 

t 

t 

f 

d/-t 

t/-d 


ct h :> 




t 

t 

t 

t/r 

s 

s 

s 

s 


? x o /k o -0- hw-/-kw- 

c * c 


X 

§ 

-s- 

-5- 

X 

c 


-§-/-t- 

X 

§ 

-s- 


q* 

X 

-5- 

-k- 

h 




q 

X 



q 

1 

w 

1 

\ 

1 

u 

1 


-k 

h-/-p- 

S- 

p 

p-/-f- 

-L- 

-d- 


-j” 

•/-*.-/- j - 

S-/0-/d 

?“/j —/0 

0-/? 


S 



1 —/—l - 




d 

t 



t* 

t/-t 

t 

-c * 

h 




t 

t 



t 

t 



d 

t 

t 

-? 

t* 


-t- 


t 

t 

-t- 


s 

vx 

\ 

1 

W 

1 

-t 
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b 

P 

v/-p- 

p/w 

b 

v-/p 

p/?- 

P 

P’ 

p/-0 

P 

P* 

P’ 

-P" 

-P" 

-p-/-0 

h 

P 

P 

p/f/-v- 

h 

P 

h-/-p- 

-P“ 

0—/—<p— 0- 

-/p/-p- 

P 

P 

V 

P 

P 

—v— 



f 

P 

V/f 

w 

w 

-p- 

1 

*0 

1 

\ 

1 

•ft 


m b 

m/p- 

V— 

m- 

b 

m- 

?-/-p- 

0- 

"V 

-P“ 

-p- 

m-/p 

-m- 

m-/-p- 



m h 

P 

-P“ 

-m 

h 

-p- 

h 

-P“ 

-m- 



m 

P 

m 

m-/p 

m-/-p- 

m 

v-/p 



m f 

-m- 

V 

p/-W 

m 


?-/m- 


W 

w/p 

v/p/f 

p-/-w-/-0 

-j-/-w- 

j/w/v 

?-/-p 

p-/-w- 

m 

W 

m 



w 




j 

j/-h- 

j/0 

j/0 

j/0 

j/-?- 

?-/0 

-j- 

r 

1/-0 

r/-j 

-r -/-l - 

1/-0 

-r-/-j- 

-ir- 

-1 - 

r 

1 

n/r 

n/1 

1 

n/l/CrD 

n 

n 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1/-1 

1/-1- 

1 

l 

\ 

1 

<—i 

l 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

0-/-m- 

m 

n. 

n 

n 

j-/n 

n 

n/n 

n 

n/0- 

n 

n 

n 

1/n 

d- 

1 -/r 


n 

? 

k-/-h’- 

-k -/-h 

k0- 

-h- 



? 

?- 

0- 


0- 

?- 

0/?- 

0-/?- 

0- 


Body Parts, Natural Phenomena and Human Actions 

HAIR, HORN, SINEW 

101D *?usti 'head hair': AC t-iji CPR tijiD 'hair'; Ya 

k * -u? j ul C1 aD ; PPo *H61 e?; PYu *?i?6 

'hair' 

L a U Vt 

102D q ec 3 'gray hair':Ya ai- 'gray-headed'; PPo q eja 'quail 

topknot'; PYu ^kidAj^; C?3 Se i-h£i 
'root' 
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it / -r- _ 

103) k’Awtitw^] 'short hair': Ad dAwip CPR dewip) 'eyelash' ;K axvuh 


'down, fuzz'; PPo C Pe) k * uwi 'brow'; PYu 
CNY) *quwiw A 'hair' 


104) c emi 

'fur': Ad CPR -imji); 

K imjat; 

PPo M cem6; PYu 


* 

i mi ; Se ?amtx 

'sinew'; 

Ts 1-i m£ ' the 


vine, root, runner' 

105) *?it h i 'small feather':* ?feka 'feather'; PPo *?At h 6 

106) *hoh6 'large featherAd t-6h*6 'feather'; PPo *hiLi 

107) *x # 5sCi 'horn':K vi-Sura; Ya weju; PPo *?ALA; PYu 

*?ak 

108) *§ # ema 'sinew': Ad pim CPR p h im); <At ippiw; Sh imme>; K 

?ipam; Ya pama;PPo *himA; PYu *5mA?;" Se 
pamtx; C?) Ts la-pimi 'fur' 

FACE, EYE. EAR 

201) ^SimAl^-Ck’u) 'ear':Ad Isat; <At asmak; Sh ?lsak*>; K 8i-tiv 

'to hear', tiv; Ya mal?ku; PPo *ximACn); 
PYu *SmAlka; C?) Se ?Asla; Ts lA-£?mAs 

202) c^AH^ 'eye': Ad asA CPR asa); K jtip; Ya c^u- 'eye, 

face'; PPo *?0LCij 'eye, face'' PYu *d6?; 
Se ?a-jAn 'face'; Ts lA-?u 

203) *qSm^ 'brains':Ad h*imAl CPR h*Imal) 'brain'; PYu *qam- 

204) x A waq h A 'head':* axvAh; Ts la-hwAk h 'head, hair' 

205) *lalA 'cheek':Ad alA?la; Ya -lil- 'on the cheek'; PPo 

*lel6 'forehead'; C?) Ts la-lAwa 'skull' 

206) q h ar tineC S^) ' f or ehead': Ad kalmSs; C Ya -xlu- 'in the head']; 

PYu *xal?m6; C?) Ts 2-anamis 
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207D 

*bolS 

'cheek':Ad ptilisi, pulip CPR 

pul ip ' 1 i p' D 

; Va 



palClaD 'cheek, mouth' 

; PPo C PeD 

bal Ci 



^ — 

'cheeks'; PYu impCila 

'forehead'; 

Ts 



1 a-pAli 'for ehead' 



208D 

**d * ewA 

'Chin':Ad CPR d’iw’asD; 

K iSvak; Ya 

pa- 


c * awauCnaD ; PPo C PeD q * awAs 

209D *d^ap h £ C~q h ap*a2> 'cheekboneAd dapak-tidosi CPR spaq’D; PYu 

& 

ja-xpi 'chin' 

21OD *j&fi-CmiD 'nose': Ad jammi -CPR jammiD; K JCifiv; Se ?Ap 

'nose', ?Apni 'forehead' 

21 ID *?61S 'nose': Ad ul CPR ulD 'forehead' ;Ya lilimauCnaD; 

PPo *?ilA; Se C?D ?alit 'head' 

M K ( ' > 

212D ?at’u 'eye, head':PPo ?6t* o 'brain, Adam’s apple, 

head'; Se ?Ato 'eye' 

MOUTH, NECK 


301D *?Ah # 6 
302D *bAHle 


303D **hi c * AC w D 

304D *luqe 
305D *wlp’uk h i 


'mouth': Ad Ap CPR apD ; <At Appu; Sh Aw> ; K 

apman; PPo *?AhA; PYu *jA?; Ts lA-ko 

'tongue':Ad iplA, ipli CPR ipl’iD; <At aphli>; K 

Aprih; Ya pa-wa?la; PPo *?ubAl; PYu 

*i—pAl; Se ?apl; Ts 1-apAl 

'tooth': Ad idA CPR id’aD; K vuha;Ya k h ic*auCnaD; 

PPo **h61j6; PYu *dAw; Ts lA-?aj 

' neck ': Ad h * A116q CPR h * al 1 oqD ; PY u *mi -1 uqA 

'nape':Ad w6pti CPR waptiD; <At upki; Sh 
_ £( 

?ik’uk>; K vCip 'neck'; PYu m-ipCik, 
j-ipuk; Se ?Apos 'thr oat' 
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INTESTINES, BODY, SKIN 

401!) *?ttd h it’^ 'woman’s breast': Ai i?tsit C PR id h itD 'breast'; K 

?tidid 

402D W c h S m faJ^ 'heart': K i0vaj; Ya ima 'liver'; PPo CPeD samAj; 

PYu "iwAjC^D; Se ?Amo£ 

403!) **q h Cil0 m p*a 'kidney':Ad sq616pa CPR skolopaD;PPo CPeD xuLCimaj 

404!) *hAd^ C^aD 'gill': Ad hAdisCid; K ?A0an 

4 OSD M ?4h1Cip*^ 'navel': Ad a?lti, ih’16 CPR al * uD ; <Sh ?£raw> ; K 

?Ar up; PY u *C mD -i 1 pti? 

m — 

406D wusi C-^-eD 'liver': Ad ow6» uwih’ CPR uwweD; <At Cipsi ; Sh 

?*psi?>; PYu *-vusi 

407D *?15 # 0jS 'fat':Ad 6phoi; Ya p h ui; PPo *?ip h tij; PYu 

£Aja; Se k-ipkw 'grueso' 

408D ^p’at’^ 'Spleen': Ad hapat 'milt'; PPo i< mAt* < e > ; PYu *mAt 

'body, meat' 

409D 'blood':Ad ah’ti CPR ah*tiD;<At isti; Sh ?Axta>; 

K ?Ax; Ya -wat?- 'red'; PYu *x # At; Se 
?Ait; Ts la-hwAc’ 

410D *bSnu C^-AD 'belly': Ad plndkh CPR pinnokD; K viivan; C?D Ya 

wi 1C1 aD ; PYu C NY D *mantina/vanCina 

41 ID ^q^AwAHl^ 'bark Cof treeD':Ad ahphla?;K ihva8 'madrone bark'; 

PPo *q h Awal; PYu *k o il 'hide, skin' 

412D *?iHmo 'skin':Ad i?mu CPR im’uD 'skin, hide, hull'; Ya 

miwi 'skin, hide', -mi 'hide'; C7D Se 
ik-imA£k 'erupcion de la piel';Ts 1-iSmi 
'skin Canimal and fruitD, hide, leather' 
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413) *k # alti 'hide':Ad -Ali, t-oqoltidi 'hide, dry; skin'; K 

ikruh 'to peel bark', 8Aruf 'to peel 
sticks'; Ya -kal. . ?a 'bark comes off'; 
PYu *k # ?Al 'hide, leather' 

4143 M w*no 'bark C shredded!) ': Ad wBnomi 'bark, inner'; K min 'skin, 

bar k'; Y a pan?jauCna) 'bar k, dead', pani 
'bark of the broad leaf maple,shredded'; 
C?) Ts lA-pinA 'wrinkle' 

415) *d*tdA 'hide': Ad dutA CPR dutj’e) 'bark Cin general - 

and of sagebrush)', mutje 'bark of 
incense cedar'; Ya curak*i 'hide, skin, 
rolled up'; PPo *c*id*a > 'skin' 

416) ^bak'B 'back': Ad pok 'buttocks'; K vAsih; Ya mak*i 

'back, backbone'; PPo *bak'6; PYu *mAk; 
C?) Ts la-picOlA? 'buttocks' 

417) M ?At*H A 'buttocks': PPo *?at*a 'rectum'; Se ?ath 

418) *p h Ub6 ' tai 1 ': Ad ippi ;<At t-ipwi-ri; Sh ?ihiwa?, COkw) 

ip h uwa>; K Apvuj; PPo *hibA; Se ip; Ts 
lA-po 

410) **S A p’ura C^-orA) 'back':Ya p‘ura- 'lower back'; Ts la-£p h 01A? 

420) *?6k*Eda 'backbone': Ad CPR ut) 'buttock, behind, ass'; K ?6t 

'backbone of salmon'; Ya ?ixtal? 'bone'; 
PPo *?ik’iCdi);PYu *ixtAt;Se itak 'bone' 

421) q*us^ 'back, shoulder':Ad -qus 'back', ik6si 'shoulder 

it _ 

blade'; PPo q'usa 'elbow'; Se ?asl-ikot 
'espalda' 

422) **?ik * A 'egg': Ad esA; <At ehda> ; PPo *?ik’o 
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4235 *7ttJA 'bone':A£ t-oh6 'bone, clavicle'; PPo *?iJA; 

PYu *jAk; Se 6ax 'vertebra' 

4243 *mAmi 'anus': K -mam 'behind'; Ya -mminak’i- 'behind'; 

Se ?amw; Ts 1A-munvA 'buttock' 

4253 M be<5 h /N d^ 'vulva': Ad piit-immi CPR pi£t-imji5 'pubic 

hair'; <Sh ?i£ta>; K wi6\ PPo CPe5 bldA; 
Se ?Asit; Ts la-pd5u? 

4265 **Kiil Up * ^ 'penis': A£ kill tip CPR kulup*5; K ixrup 'to have 

an erection'; Ts la-S?til 

4275 ""fJtfu 'penis':K vti: trava 'glans penis'; PPo CPe5 

mit*6; Se ?Ati§h 

4285 *£*S£'S 'penis':A£ £a£Asa CPR £ , a£*asa5 'scrotum';K $i£; 

o e r 

Ya siCna5; Ts la-Sk h iki 
4285 **£ # 31 ^ 'testicle': K Oiri x6n; PPo 

4305 *?ALp h S m w^ 'testicles': A£ t-apAm3ki; K -?Afiva; Ts l-epi?e 

ARM, LEG 

5015 *x # owE 'daw, nail':A£ k6p 'claws'; K axpih 'nail'; PYu 

£A1^ x # Aw 'fingernail' C SAl^ 'arm' 3; 
Ts 1-Ak we 'thumb, big toe' 

5025 *dirk*i 'finger, heel ': A£ CwA5tti£i 'finger', tukiSi 'lower 

leg'; K tik//-tikih 'hand, finger'; Ya 
p h utik*i 'knee'; PPo CPe5 rik h 'claw, 
fingernail'; PYu *7amAj tikusA 'heel', 
*JA? tikusa 'chin' [*?amAj 'foot, leg', 
*jA? 'mouth'D 

5035 *lti£ ^lti£ * 'ankle, elbow':A£ ltiltifc CPR lullu£5 'calf of 

o ^ o A 

leg'; Ts l-alu£luk h 'elbow' 
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5045 *t h Ala 'arm': AC tAla 'shoulder blade'; K At rax; Ya 

talCla5 'finger, hand'; PPo CPe5 t h aLA 
'thigh, inside of leg' 

5053 *colti 'arm, wrist ': A£ tolimfci 'palm of hand'; K Atrup 'palm 

of hand'; Ya tilsi 'arm above elbow'; 

M 

PYu ma—si1 'thigh' 

5065 *?e£Al^ 'arm'-.Ai ilh, il CPR il*5; PPo *?ixAl ; PYu 

^SAl^; Se ?aslAax 'shoulder'; Ts 1~a£Al 
'wing, feather, fin' 

5075 *namA 'armpit':K n£v; Ya jamac*i; PPo *damA; Ts la-nAmA 

5085 *Saja 'arm, leg, shoulder': A£ sa?JA CPR saj'eh * 5 'leg'; Ts 

1a-SAj A 'shoulder' 

5095 ^nAAACq*^] 'ankle, toe': K nAsak 'ankle'; Se ?a-n6sx 'nail' 

5105 *rAl ^ 'ankle, toe':A£ CPR walil’al'5 'hipbone'; K ?Af-nun 

'hip'; Ya lalCla5 'foot'; Se ?Anol 
'hand, finger, arm'; Ts la-?naluk h 
'fingernail ' 

5115 M p h irrH±* 'knee, elbow': A£ pOUOfi 'knee'; K iSvirik 'elbow'; Ya 

p h uruc*i 'elbow'; Se ?aplk 'knee'; Ts 
l”ip h alo ka-?mis 'leg bone' [1A-7 mis 
'1 eg'3 

5125 qAlA 'Cleg5 bone -:At AlAti CPR alatti5 'bone'; K axran 

'foot'; Ya kalu 'arm'; PPo CPe5 qalA 
'ankle'; Ts l-6kAl 'bone, horn' 

5135 *x3qu 'shin':A£ Cikoh* CPR £’ikkoh’5 'leg'; K ikxdk 

'shin'; PPo i< xAq < u > 'leg'; Se ?Aoks 'arm' 
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it 

5143 q’otu 'knee, leg': Ad dutCiS "knuckles'; Ya kaiu 'leg'; PPo 

CPe3 q* utul 'knee'; PYu CSY3 *mi-xatCin 
'knee'; Se ?atx 'legs' 

5153 q^3m6 'foot':Ad luqmime 'sole of foot';PPo *q^amACn3; 

PYu *?am4j 'foot, leg'; Se km4ke 'shin'; 
Ts lA-?mis 'leg' 

NOISE 

6013 xij„ 'to whistle':Ad -aslahA?ju- ; <At saJojowis>; Ya hui- 

CYN3; PYu *cuxCijk 

6023 A pu 'to whistle':K ikfuj- ; PPo CPe3 mpu- ; Ts t-ifut6- 

6033C llb^] 'to whistle': PPo *lib0; Se Chapix3 anik-ipl 

6043 *rUrii 'thunder': Ad lulili CPR tiluwirii3; <At nuniriwi>; 

K iSnuru 'to thunder', ©ivnuru 'to roar, 
thunder Cfire, water)'; Se k-anx 
'tronar', inx 'trueno'; Ts t-unA?A- 
'tronar, rigir' 

6053 **?fli 'thunder': Ad t-il CM3; Ya jil- CY3, hil- CN3 

'lighting flashes, thunder sounds'; PPo 
CPe3 Li-akak h 'thunder Carchaic3' 

6063 *k r * jeHl ^ 'to cough': Ya iskalca- CY3,ixkalca- CN3; Se k-AShl ; 

Ts t-icil * - 

6073 ?Aq , u 'to cough': Ad -ilod?h*eo- ; K ?Axuh; PPo C Pe3 q * e- 

'to clear throat'; PYu 70h 'cough' 

6083 C p um^3 'to buzz': Ad -A?pum- 'to beat CdrunO '; 1C mtiunhi 

6093 1EK6 C^r-3 'to rattle':Ad -iliqo?- 'to beat Crattle-drum, 

war-drum3'; K axrukuxrukuh Cirikirikihi 
'to be the sound of footsteps'3 
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6103 *wEXSK^ 'to make a noise': Ad -iwhAk?- 'to pound Cdrum3'; K 

ixak 

SIDES AND EARTH 

M — — — 

7013 x # al^ 'to one side':Ad halad 'aside'; K jdrukaim'jdram; Ya 

-wi 1 - 

7023[*?3xti] 'east':Ad teh’okAtuki CM3 'east wind';PPo *?Ax6 

7033C*kadu3 C?3 'north': Ad tudAtoki; PPo CPse3 cAduwa 

N 

7043 kaHj^ 'upriver': Ad C6nii?3 -kajmi 'Upstream'; K ka?-//kah- 

/Aa- ; C?3 PPo CPe3 kAju 'up'; Ts 

7altor^-kAj? 'arriba' 

M — M — 

7033 H^nA 'on top': Ad -hnA, -na; PPo winA 'on, on top of, 

above' 

7063 ^maCn^] 'uphill':K ma?-//mah-//ma- ; PYu *mAn 'to arise' 

7073 bUtU 'knoll': Ad -pt- 'alongside the mountain, on a 

hillside Cverb. suff.3'; PPo CPe3 bGtti 

M / M 

7083 DGnA 'mountain': PPo don6; Se 76inax 'colina'; <Jic nen> 

7093 *HIk*ola 'ridge': Ad aqo CPR aq*u3; <At exew 'mountain'; 

Sh wAkk m £ 'mountain'); K ?ikira 'short 
ridge'; Ya cikalCla3 CCN3, cikalCxi3 CY3 
' mount ai n'; PPo **wi xal r i dge, mount ai n' ; 
Ts 1-ihwAlA 'mountain, hill, pi1e' 

7103 ^qA^a* 'long':K -xArah; Ya cul-Xcauli- Csg./pl.3; PPo 

*bAkil/?Aq61 Csg./pl.3; PYu *kdla 

7113 S^PHti C * v —±"3 'to close': Ad -aph ’ — 'to bury an object'; Ya 

hisp h ui- CY3 'to close a door'; PYu 
*5up4t- 
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M — — 

712D ?6mat’^ 'earth':K Amtap 'dust, ashes', amt up 'day'; Ya 

t * ap?lawi C ND 'dust'; PPo M ?4mat; PY u 
*?ainAt; Se ?ant; Ts 1 -imic * 

713D M q^u m p A 'cave':K xuv- 'to be a groove, to be a gulch'; 

PYu *ktip 
ACTIONS 

801D *KBP^ 'to bend': Ad -adap?alaq- 'to turn Ctrans.D'; K 

kifnuk 'to bend, stoop, curl oneself up' 

802D M ?AKtk #/v 'to be coiled ".Ad -Akoq-; K ?4ki8- 

803D ^KitiHn^ 'sqint':Ad d?oh6n; K iknax 'to be cross-eyed' 

804D M P < E > q£ 'to turn': Ad -iph’At- 'to turn towards', 

-iph*imuwiJ- 'to turn away from'; K 
ipkijavrin 'to turn back', ipkifinmit 
'to turn inside out' 

805D *Hak # ur^ 'to curl': Ad -akil 'to bend Cintrans.D', -atakil- 

'to bend Ctrans.D'; K tAkuruk- 'to curl, 

it 

coil'; PPo CPseD -kol- ' to curl up 
CsnakeD'; PYu M h?ik # ir^ 'whirlwind, 
something coiled, [great snake!' 

806D *j6r0 'to coil': Ad -ilu?ri- 'to turn Ctrans.D'; K ijruh 

'to revolve, to roll, to coil';CYa -lil- 
'to turn around, turn in order to; to 
start to', lil?- CND 'to turn one’s head 
back']; PYu ^CjaDr^jAr^ 'circle' 

807D kud’^ 'few': Ad kdksda 'few', q6qda 'alittle bit', 

ddqdS 'small'; PPo CPeD kOd'/kOd’a 
'little Csg./pl/O'; PYu “qicCIO 
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8085 


*?Ah<©>t’6 'to pi 1 •' : Ad -Ah’dCid-, -Ah’tud- C Ha5 'to fill 
C wi th dry objects5 ' » -Ah’tOki 'full'; K 
ahtuj 'trash pile'; Ya uit’at- CN5 'to 
pile acorns in columns preparatory to 
putting in bucket' 

8095 *?Ip*et*~ 'much': Ad ipAdCi5 'great; very much, very'; K 

ifduj 'to be crowded'; Ya -p'annai- 
'very, much'; PPo CPe5 p*it* 'fill' 

8105 *d # ab^ 'filled':K i^vA '? sure enough'; Ya ca'Pp’kul- CY5 

'full, filled out'; PPo CPe5 qabb 

8115 *qUl^ 'full':Ya ca?p*kul- CY5 'full, filled out'; PPo 

CPe5 qulAS 

8125 *t h SHJ < / „ > ' bi g': K tAj 'much, many'; PPo ^bAt^e*/ 

*?At h< i > j Csg./pl/. 5; PYu *vutAj^ 'big', 

it 

?itAj^ 'many'; Se k-Atho 'mucho' 

8135 *QAs' C^-d*-,-§-5 'smooth': Ad kaslt; K xus 

8145 *H±-d #/ ^ ' soft': Ad usS, usA CAs5, idi?Api CM5; K xAdid; 

PYu *raavis CCY5 

8155 **Cq h 3Sr < 6 > 'smooth': Ad ilah’li 'flat'; K xtir ut/xtinuti d 

'flexible, limber'; Ya -xul?ului- CC5 
'round and smooth'; PPo CPe5 kulASki; 
PYu *xalkAj-*xarkAt 

8165 ^JA^w^ 'below': Ad wijAm 'under'; K ju?-xVjuh-//ju- 

K 

'downriver'; PPo ?ij 6w 

M -r- 

8175 d*CiP^ 'to leave': Ad -ispim- 'to quit', -aduspim- ; K 

dupjav 'to sort'; PYu cupA 

8185 *qAbA 'to lose': Ad -itah’apAj- ; PPo ^qAb 4 ©^ 
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8192) *CSU]mA 'to lose':Ad -Ididlm-; K sam 'to remain, be left'; 

C?D Ya homaicaku. . ?a CCND 'to quit, 
cease'; PYu ^SmACj^D 

8202) **nap h U l 'to fix']:K pasnap 'to stick, adhere to', i§nap- 

'to put', iknap 'to nail';PPo CPeD nap h 6 
'to sit Cpl.D' 

821D **?AkA 'to sit': Ad -Aq- ; PPo ^V^kaC*} 

8222) bAwa 'to sit': Ad -CipAwa- 'to be set'; <? K i punva 'to 

rest'>; ?Yu vuwA 'to sit down' 

MENTAL FUNCTIONS 

it — / 

901D pulH^ 'true': Ad pu?; K vtirA 'of emphatic meaning'; 

PPo CPe2> pul 'strai ght/true Cof words} ' 
902D q amHE 'three':Ya pulC mi c*iDC. .kuD; PPo C PeD xomk * a; 

PYu *xam6kC ^2) 

9032) *HAHq h A 'two':Ad ha?aq, haq CPR hak’danD; K ?Axak; Ya 

uxCsiD; PPo C?o2)q* > 6c; PYu **xuwAki ; Se 
k-6kx; Ts ?oki? 

9042) c3roP A 'five':< At harApokina>; K itrdpa; PYu *sarAp, s 

0052) M sImA 'five':Ya ciman- CCD , cimate . . ku2>- CN2); PPo 

C PeD 1Ama 

906D *TaHmA 'four': Ad ha?tAmS CPR hattamaD; Ya taumiC . . ku2>- 

_ M •*- — 

907D TAP^ 'to be familiar with':K ?itap 'to know, recognize'; PYu 

tupAj 'to believe' 

908D *fAlA£u C^~r-2) 'to guessAd -pal AS- ; K furA0fip 'to be 

nervous, cranky, fretful' 

it 

9092) majH^ 'Suddenly':K axma j; Ya tima?nai..ku CCN2); PYu CCY2) 

w 

£ amadiCkJ -to be ignorant; not to know 
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9103 “sEjH^ 

9113 **?ii j 'to 

M — 

912D sema 

913D *C # £Pa 'to 

914D *C* [ AD 

915D *k ’ AHS 
916D *q h 316 C^h- 
9l7D *?SC:o 

918D *?iq h i 

919D[*?cima] 

920D *k h Ewan A 


'to fear': AC -SstiCtik- 'to fear', sAC 'scared', 
sa?da? 'nervous'; K sAj 'to not know'; 
PYu *ma£dAj 

be afraid' :K ?aj 'to be afraid of'; Ya wa?ju-/ 
jai?ju- 'afraid Csg./pl.D'; PPo *k h ijA; 
Se k-ih-ir) 'temer'; Ts t-i£p h Ajh- 
'temer; tendra miedo' 

to sleep': AC -u?mat- ; <Sh -iimas->; K ?Asiv; Ya 
samCsiD- CCD.sapCsiD- CND.c amCsiD- CYD; 
PPo *simACnD; PYu *AmA; Se k-lm; Ts 
t-i£mAj- 

disappear': AC -ACpotanm- ; C7D K jlCepaC 'just 

n 

one'; PYu mispA 'to extinguish' 

'one':<At Ciw; Sh C*A?a CC»A?a?]>; K ji0A// 
i@a- ; PYu *£ACnD; Se tASo 
' one': Y a k ’ ai - ; PPo *k*a?a 
, -r-D 'chief': AC weh ’ A1 uC CSnD ; PPo CPeD -xalik h 
'to sing': AC -As- C/x'-AsD; <At ieC> ; Ya ca- 'to 
dance'; Se k-6s; Ts t-i56w- 'bailar' 

'to dance' :K ?ih; Ya he 'to sing'; PPo ^T^q^A 
'danc«//song' 

to dance':AC -ik6mm- 'to celebrate the festival'; 

K masmAhva 'to do the dance performed by 
a shaman when curing a patient'; PYu 
*?ImA 

'dance': AC CAwanS CQD 'man dressed in ceremonial 
feathers'; PPo CPseD xwan 'dance house' 
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9213 *?EjA 'to dance':PPo CPe!) Cx6-3k’iJAl; PYu *-ijAw 

922!) k h &l±“ 'to sing': Ad -ah*ikAl- 'to dance'; K pAkurih; Ya 

ca-k^ululu- CCD 'to dance in a line' 

it T- * T- _ 

923!) juw A / 'good': Ad -lipsiw- 'to be satisfied'; K jav// 

Java-, Cpl.D J6p£aCs3; Ya c* up?- ; Se 
k-ipe 

it — / _ _ 

924!) C m] ak ’ un A 'to be sympatheti c ': K ipmahbnkona 'to feel C emoti¬ 
onal ly!>'; PPo CPe!) Y6-mak * on; PYu *?axin A 
' good, r i ght C hand!) ' 

925!)[*£’EKi 3 'well':Ad tisti 'all right, well'; <At qStskS>; 

K iSkit 'Cgood!) luck; lucky'; Ya 
kaic h c h itp*a- CN!> 'well'; Se k-kAkt-ii^ 
'arreglar, reparar' 

92©D[*qUd^ C^d-?D) 'good':PPo *qOdi; PYu CCY3 *?ax6t; Ts ?ak * & 

'sabroso, agradable, amable, bueno' 

927!) **mAt A C--D-!) ' thi rsty': PPo CPe!) CxA3 mar A; Se 7amAtx 'sed' 

it * — 

928!) 7oHwS 'to want': Ad -6hwo7- 'to want', -asiuw- 'to be 

thirsty'; K ?Apiv 'to seek, look for'; 
Ts ?ipik*A 'gustar, querer, desear' 

929!) Cc h 3HCS3w^ 'to be thirsty': Ad -asiuw-, ashiwi-; K 0ap-4txrah 

'to be very thirsty' [Axrah 'to be dry'3 
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Fauna and Flora 


INSECTS 

1 01 D *?am£ 'flea':AC A?mid CPR am’iCD 'louse'; PPo **?im61a 

102D *-utA 'body louse':K ?tit 'flea';Ya cit’aiCnaD CND 'body 

louse'* c*it?kiwi CND 'nit,'; PPo *bitex 

103D *?AC1 'louse': AC aCiChA CPR C’lc aD 'flea'; K a tit: Ya 

ciCnaD CND; Se ?ask 'piojo bianco' 

104D *?Aja 'black 1ouse': Se ?Ai; Ts 1-Aj-k # i 

105D *CAwACHT3^ 'ant':AC CowahtA CPR C’aweqtaD 'red ant'; <At 

CextS>; K asvut 

106D *f3jti C'moth'3:AC pajuna; PPo CPeD waj6j 'cocoon'; Ts 

1— apCjA 'grasshopper without wings' 

4 * ' ▼* 

107D C * amtil ^ 'beetle': AC Camil C As»HmD 'beetle, striped june 

bug', CAm?il 'caterpillar, green'; Ya 
c’imlu CYD 'flea'; PPo *c*Am61 'fly'; 

PYu *cimil CSYD 'ant'; Ts 1-amul-Afaj 
'the dung beetle' 

108D *t’31S 'tick': AC sSmitAla, sSmtAl C As, HaD 'wood tick'; 

K Cantirih 'tick Cthe animalD'; PPo 

*t*AlA; Ts 1 -Ac*A 1A 'el arador CAcaroD' 

109D *nSis A C-—C- ?D C 'scorpion' 3 : K nAsnas 'dog tick'; PYu *ni&; Ts 

1-Onci 'la hormiga roja' 

110D **qAk h S ' spi der ': AC C?ah’A CPR Ceh’aD; K xaha; Ya c h uxna 

CCD* c h uixna CND; PPo *?ik h< a > 

111D [*t h ^D^3 ['insect sp. ' 3: AC ist3t 'grasshopper'; PPo CPeD 

, h- , 

t arA 'wasp' 

112D *wECC’ o 3^ 'wasp': AC anAhwiCS; K piSpiSih 'wasp, bee, 

honey' 
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113D k o &H13 C^-Hr-D •'bee': Ad k£laso -'horsefly'; K 0irixak 

'hornet'; PPo ko?61; Ts l-aSk^uli? 
'yel1ow bee' 

^ -r- 

114D m^P^w^ ['bumblebee']:Ad q3mapuS 'bumble bee', k3m3poa 

'hornet'; PYu sampAw 'bee' 

USD k^Hj^ ['hornet' ?] : Ad dejti -wasp' CPR d h eju 'bee, wasp, 

hornetO; K axj4m-0irit 'cicada'; PPo 
*k h eh£j 'bumblebee'; C?D PYu CYaD 
[0imp63 k&ja 'honey' 

H — — — 

116D x&d o C&] 'grasshopper':Ad CPR dasdasaD; K Ya cauCnaD 

CYD; PPo *x£q6t 
PLANTS 

201D M sE?o 'chapparal': Ad §i?6mi CMD 'spignet CAralia 

CalifornicaD'; PPo se?6 

202D *b3k h U ' willow': Ad p3s? CPR pasD ; PPo C PeD bak h ti 

203D mAtije 'poison oak':Ad d3mA?dijeld> CMD; Ya matijauCnaD 

x — 

'poison' CND; PPo mAtiJu- 

M 7- / _ 

204D d*ad*^ 'root':K iSd&dip 'roots used in basketry, esp. 

wi 11 ow' ; PPo C PeD c h i c h 

205D ^palSf^ C-"*—r—D'ash': Ad malip316; K p&rak 'sandbar willow'; 

PPo C PeD mal Ctm-mal6w 'bl ack will ow' ; Ts 
SLl-p&li '-bee, catfccA ^u.a.Je/ 

206D bAhl ' pepper nut' : 1C pah; PPo *bAhe 

207D *?&hd 'wood': Ad 4Ci CPR aw'D; K ?Ahup; Ya ?iwi CYD; 

PPo *?4h£j; PYu *?i?i 

208D -3b^ 'tree': Ad -6 CPR -owD ; K ?ipa C-?ipahAD,-?Ip; 

PPo -b? 
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2093 


'thorn-:PPo CPe3 t’ir; PYu *?atAt 
2103 d’^fSl^ -pine-: Ad ismil-6 -yellow pine Carchaic3- CPR 

ism’i -pinenuts-, assa -id. -, assalow 

-pinenut tree-3; K iSvir-ip -Jeffrey 

& 

pine-; PYu xwAl 

2113 ) *xe Tn p h al /v -leaf-:Ya t * -ap h alC1 a3; PPo i< xip h< a > ; PYu 

*xu?mAl ; Ts 1 -i p4l a 

2123 *d’irp h a -oak-: Ad SdApa CM3 -acorn meats-; K xAnQip 

-California black oak, or acorn-; Y a 
cui-waju CN3 -acorn of the Eastern black 
oak-; PPo c’ip^a C^-a-3 -mush oak- 
2133 ^q’ak^ul^ -acorn of white oak-:Ad t-opaxlS CM3 -acorn shell-; 

Ya paculC1a3 CN3, pacul?i -oak Cwhite N, 
bottom YC3-; PPo CPe3 q*ak h Cil 

it 

2143 bddu -acorn of maul oak -: Ad Cdu3sput CM3 -acorn cup-; K 

xAnput; PPo **bid * u * -acorn- 

2153 *bA5S -buckeye-: Ad pAs CM3 -buckeye nuts-, pAssilld CM3; 

Ya pasi?i CN3 -black oak-; PPo *bAxa 
2163 ^si^bCii] -moss-: Ad simi?ttil CPR sap*a3; <At CDV3 

§ka?p3>; PPo CPe3 CxalAD sibu -tree 
moss - 

2173 ^KuK^ -mushroom-: Ad kok; PYu CPN3 *q6q 

2183 *FAHKJL -edible root sp.-:Ad pah’a -wild turnip- CPR pah’h’a 

-epos -3; < At p£dk u -epos r oot->; K 

ftik 

2193 *[d* 3Sp^El^ C^-r-3 -clover sp. -: Az tiwAlA; PPo CPe3 c’ap^il 
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220D *qad*^ 'hay':Az h*asti CPR hasti 'grassO; PPo 

C PeD qac * A 

221 3 *d*af£d^ C^-d^D 'reed sp. ': K tApi@; PPo c’iwix 

222D *xa m bu 'carrot':Ad hamud CPR h’am’adD 'wild 

carrot'; PPo CPeD §ibu 

223D *xSn&d o ^ 'onion': Ad hentApSk CMD ; K xanAdjuh; PYu 

C PND *xan6k ^ 

^ _ — 

224D ?uh o A 'tobacco': Ad owp, tip; <At oxpiCxD; Sh ?Ciwa> ; 

Ya moxa CYCD; PYu ?u?Ova 

BERRIES 

301 3 *qal3 C^-r-D 'elderberry': Ad haliCdanD CPR h’alliD; C?D K 

axrat 'thorn* gooseberry'; PPo CPeD 
qal til 

302D b3d3 'service berry': Ad pit3 CPR patti 'wild piurn'D; K 

?afi£ih; PPo CPeD ba£A 'apples' 

303D mEdE 'berry sp. ': Ad midisd CAsD 'bird cherry'; K 

ml 6L par a 'red bill berry' 

304D *bAk'3wA C-—k *-D 'berry sp. ': Ad wAhewA-dal6 C MD 'smilax 

vine'; K pahav 'green manzanita'; 
PPo bAk* owl 'angelica' 

30SD POr^ 'choke cherry': Ad po?l CPR pul *ow 'chokecherry 

tree, pul* 'choke cherry O; K pun 
'choke cherry' , ptiraf 'oso berry' , 
ptiri@ 'California huckleberry' 

306DE haj/3 'grape': K ?aj ; PPo CPeD haj 

K - — _ 

307D bad o 4 C^-3D 'manzanita berry':Ad pada, padAjo CPR paddawijow 

— ^ 

'manzani taO ; K fAB; PPo bAqaj 
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ANIMALS 


4013 *q * * o > p * A C 'mink'3: Ad dopA CPR d*uppa3; Ya xap’a CN3 'white 

rat' 

4023 *TEP C 3 3 C'coyote'3:PYu *xatpA; Se tApol 'liebre con cola 

negr a' 

4033 *nAm3t £ ?3 'raccoon': K ikxAv-namid 'wolf'; PYu Mnamis; Ts 

1-Ami 'raccoon sp.' 

X N X 

4043 maqa C'rat'3:PPo maqala 'jackrabbit'; PYu makAj 

'mouse, C rat3' 

4053[*p h en^3 C'bat' ?3 : Ad umpene 'mythical animal'; Ya 

p h ancuwa CC3 'cottontail rabbit'; PYu 

n 

k ampAnk 'bat' 

4063 *d*AHp’^ 'porcupine': Ad dehpi; K kasdip; CYa c*op?laiCna3 

C N3 'mouse'3 

4073 ^nCip^it^ 'skunk': CAd inip-al61o CM3 ' bat' 3 ; K timkanAx- 

nupid 'mountain beaver, sewellel'; Ya 
p h et * ai- ; PPo *ntip h At; Ts 1-opAcAl 

'opossum' 

* _< 1 > 

4083 kiinu 'coyote': K tat-kunuh-pi0vara 'the fisher, 

Mustela pennanti ' ; PPo CPe3 k until a 
'coyote' 

4093[*dAnA3 C 'coney' ?3: Ad dandanS CHa3 'coney Cor pica3 

COchotona princeps3'; C K sanak-tOpidas 
'mink']; C??3 PPo CPe3 tunCi 'mouse' 

4103 ^qiiq^ [ 'badger' 3: Ad hak CPR h*aq3; K xux 'extint or 

mythical animal C= grizzly bear ?3 ' ; 
PPo CPe3 qiql 'otter' 
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4113 *dEHT\ 

4123C*r3r3] 


4133 *K3rS C 
4143 *d’ar£ 


* H < - > 

4153 i h £nuD A 

4163 *6£nSd’^ 
4173 *m£j5q*^ 

4183 ^SEmEwo 
4193C*Stij < ^ > 3 


'mouse': Ad dd?eto C R3 » ad3t 'ground squirrel' 
CPR addat 'tree squirrel '3; <Sh ctita 
'gray squirrel'>; K sit 

'squirrel': Ad inip-al61o CM3 'bat', w3m-alula 
CHa3 'grey tree squirrel', t-AlAla 
"flying squirrel', C?3 k-ilil3 'small 
squirrel', k-illil3 'bat'; K vininikid 
'pine squirrel'; PPo CPe3 sax&-lal&j 
'tree squirrel' 

C?3 [ 'bat' 3: Ad kana?dtida, kala?dtida CHa3 CPR 
q^anad*uda3; K Axruh 'gray„squirrel' 
'wildcat': Ad 16dali 'bobcat', 16?dali?i 
'wildcat', hedali CAs,Ha3 'bobcat', 
nedale 'lynx', nede?li CQ3 'cougar', 
tadalS 'cat', tadAlS 'mountain lion'; 
K dinim 'a type of skunk'; Ya 
ji?c *inCna3 CY3, hic*inCna3 CCN3; PPo 
CPe3 c*ili-c*illw 'weasel' 

C'rat sp.'3:Ad tinuta 'shrew' CPR t’inunta 
' k angar oo r at' 3 ; PPo C Pe3 t h lNdr 

'beaver C ar chaic3' 

'woodrat':K adnat 'rat'; PPo CPe3 d h iNid h 
C^-d’^3 'woodrat': Ad tAmiOs CPR tamjus 'ratO; PPo 

mij o q? 

' wol f': Ad di mmu C PR d * i mmu3 ; PPo *ci mewa 
'bear sp.':K sAmsuj 'brown bear'; PPo CPe3 Sij6- 
burAqal 'black bear' 
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4203 *q h 6d&s^ C 'raccoon'3 : <Sh xArasa 'gopher'}; K axras 

'gopher'; PPo i *q^4d < u > s 

421} ^jSmAt*^ ['panther'3:Ad t-3math£ 'fox'; PPo *jam6t? 

N 

422} lim3 'bear sp. ': Ad wah*-lm3 'black bear'* wah-em6? 

'cinnamon bear'; Ya haxa-limilCla} CCD 
'fox'; PPo lim < a > 'brown bear' 

423} *bSt6qolA 'bear':Ad s3pbkala; K virusura; PPo *butAqal 

[regular reflexes must be Ad pSdOkala, 
K viruxura] 

424} puS^ 'cat': Ad pos 'fisher CMartes pennanti}'; CK 

pCiSih]; PPo CPe} p5i 

425} *q3m6 'squirrel': PPo *qumAt7; PYu *xmilta/*xm&2 ; Ts 

la-kim-pus 'ratOn' 

426} *mAHl^/mol^-k^ ['mole'3: Ad mah’1 C PR mal*} 'ground hog 

CArctomys}', mAllo 'rock squirrel'; [K 
mura 'mole,velvet'3; Ya malkat*anCna} 
CN3, malkat *alC1a} CY} 'jackrabbit 
blanket' CN},'cottontail blanket' CY}; 
PPo CPe} mulij 'small ground 

at 

squirrel'; PYu mAlka 'rat' 

427} M q h Stat^ 'Rodent!a sp. ': Ad isstat CPR istat} 'gopher'; PPo 

CPe} xatAtalaq* 'bat'; PYu CNY3 

at 

ka?tAta 'porcupine' 

at — 

428} jaw^ 'mouse': Ad lokwi?aw CM}, lawkjaw CHaD 'meadow 

or water mouse CMicrotus}' CPR loq’jaw 
at 

'field mouse'}; PYu ?awAj 'mouse' 
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4293 KC3]nS 'jackrabbit':AS kAn^k 'blacktailed jackrabbit'; PYu 

C Di /Ca3 k q unAw/k unAw 

4303 ^heq’bw^ 'fox': AS kSwAn CPR k h uwan3 'silwer fox'; K 

ikuf 'red fox- Ya haxa-1 imi 1C1 a3 CO, 
hahxa-limilCla3 CY3; PPo *haq'Aw; PYu 
*vir-xAw 

4313 *warA 'fox':K aprax; Ya wirulCla3 CN3 ; PYu 

* . 

vi r -xaw 

4323 ^nSwA ''coyote — K pihndf- ; Ya C?D maliwalClaD 'wolf'; 

PPo *dowi; PYu C GY3 *txat3-lw£ 

4333 *H^p* utj a C^-p h - ?3 'beawer':AS phum? CPR p h um3; K C?3 Axpum 

'meadow mouse'; Ya puCna3 'brown 
bear'; PYu *p4n [expected ****p6n3 

4343 Mm btAx m ^ 'bear': AS wah * CPR woh*3; Ya muxa CN3 

it 

'porcupine'; PYu max o A 'badger', 

it 

max o Ata 'bear' 

4353 ^bCoDw^ C^-A- ?3 'elk': AS pAw CPR puwwawi 'cow'3; K ptifiS 

'deer, venison'; Ya paCna3 'deer, deer 
meat'; PPo *bo?6 'to hunt; elk'; PYu 

it 

ma?ul 'antelope';Se ?ap 'venado bur o' 
4363 ^bHASo ' meat': AS misuS CPR misuS*3; <Sh ?tipsi>; K 

?1£; Ya pasi CN3, pahsi CY3;PPo *bixe; 
Se iphAsi; Ts 1-iSik* 

BIRDS 

5013 ^S’urACc^ ' woodpecker': AS Sol At; Ya c’uratu; C?3 PPo CPse3 

qlacac 

5023 *q* otAC c^] C ~-d-3 ' woodpecker ': K kiirat; PPo CPe3 q*arAS^ 
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503D ^baka 'woodpecker sp. ': Ad makmAka; PPo CPeD bakAka 

504D *k ’ AmA C*v-3D 'seagull': Ad damas?Ami; PPo CPeD c * I-k ’ 6mal 

505D *dok^ C'oriole'D:Ad d6qa CPR duwq h aD 'blackbird', doqe 

'yel1owhammer'; PPo CPeD c’akA-c’akAw 

506D *d*ap h u 'duck sp. ': Ad dApdAp CAtD, dopsup CAjD 'shoveler 

duck', dApsSp 'grebe'; PPo CPeD c*ap h ti 
'mallard' 

507D *k *iwA 'hawk': Ad kiwkiwa 'Cooper hawk'; PPo *k *ij A 

508D *rarMK A ] 'goose': Ad lalax CPR lallaqD; Ya lalaki, 

tainanaki CCND; PPo *lalA 

509D *sa ro wAl^ C-—r-D ['towhee'] : Ad smAlak 'duck C woocD '; K as max 

'towhee, Pipilo maculatis'; PPo CPeD 
sawAl?wal 'stel1ar j ay' 

51OD *CdADdAku 'duck sp. ': Ad usiTPidStAkA CMD 'duck CdrakeD'; K 

astah 'duck'; PPo CPeD dikti-buhG 
'tule duck' 

££ ^ mmm 

5113) q AwaCn^l C^oc-»x o -D 'heron sp. ': Ad k-dhwan 'night heron'; K 

Axvaj 'great blue heron' 

512D *PAK^ C 'blackbird'3:Ad kapoka CPR happuwq h aD 'red-winged 

blackbird', k3p6ka CHa,AsD, Spdka 
CHaD 'yellow-headed blackbird'; K 
dipAkpak 'robin' 

513D *CETA 'magpie': Ad l£?detA; K dltat 

514D *CTED KA1^ C^-r-D 'duck sp. ': Ad kAlimmi CHa,AsD, kelidik 

'shoveler duck sp.'; K itkara 
'mallard duck' 
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515} *d’6j£ ['jay'3:Ad dujA 'towhee Cgreen tailed}'; PPo 

5162) M KCiw£ 'oriole': Ad sCiw^k CM2) 'oriole', sw£k 'towhee'; 

K k uvf vi d ; PYu *k uwi ? 

5172) ^PtixSlC^ ' ni ghthawk ': Ad pSsiq; K pOxak 

5182) *[S3AqAqA C-—K-2) 'valley quai 1 ': Ad sakAka CHa,M2); K taklka; 

Ya si k aka CN2) 'quail'; PPo *xAqAqa 
'quail ' <This set seems not to be 
really cognate, but most likely an area word. > 
5192) ^k^d^S ' bl ue j ay': Ad kSskSsA 'blue jay', kaskAs 

'towhee' ;K kadakAd; Ya k h ec’iwala CC2) 
520} *d o uK^ 'flicker, yel11owhammer': Ad dok; K 00k; Ya jak h ka CN} 
521} *q’aq*^ 'crow': Ad kak 'raven' CPR kaq 'crowO; Ya 

kaki CCN}; PPo CPe} q*6q’ 'loon'; PYu 
*qAq 

522} *Vik*\rik'sparrow hawk': Ad lilika CPR lik^lika}; K 

niknikid;PPo CPe} lik h lik h 'flicker'; 

m — 

PYu nixnix 'hummingbird' 

~ L' } _ - 

523} d 6K o Ala C^-±—} 'hawk': Ad tokAla CPR t’uk’ala 'bullet 

hawk'}; PYu *Sik o Ala 


324} 

* h- h-»- r ~ ^ 

i up A C -—f-} 

'eagle':K dOfiS 'bald eagle'; PYu *SpA 

523} 

C~-£ h -D 

'buzzard':PPo C Pe} 

SAj 'eagle'; 

PYu *?adAj 

326} 

*£ h &tq*llsu C~ 

\aw A ?} ' dove': Ad 

du?Apu CPR 

dawepu}; PYu 


*u£k£v 

527} ^CHuro 'hawk' : Ad d?olowamo CPR d * ul’wamawta} 

it 

'kingfisher'; PYu c?tira 
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FISHES ETC. 


6013 xAn4 'frog':Ad hanA?koja 'polliwog or tadpole'; K 

xan@i f 'frog', xanpiiKi d ' pol 1 i wog' ; 

ft 

PYu xanA 

6023 *r3q*A 'dentalium shell': Ad ilipakl; K iSpuka; Ya tarip*aCna3 

ft < ' > 

'mussel'; PPo 16q * o 'mussel' 

6033 M k•^CAk * ' C^q h ?3 'abalone shell': Ad kda?k; K axOah 'mussel' 
6043 *d^alA C^-r-3 'dam':Ad sal?; K jux0Aran 'abalone shell'; 

PPo *q h alA 

6053 *?Ad6 'fish': Ad hadO 'crayfish'; PPo *?AxA; PYu 

*?aci?; Ts 1-Atu 

6063 ^tsSiq^Al^ 'fish sp. ': Ad Alh CPR al3 'fish'; <Sh kupar 

'eel'>; K ?ipara 'whale'; PPo 
*xaq h al 'blackfish'; PYu *da?il 
'fish' 

6073 *1^16 'eel': Ad kald; K akrah 'lamprey'; Ya kala 

'sucker, trout, fish'; Ts 1-ar^Ali 

6083 M d h Am01^ 'suckerfish': K dAmuxid; Ya camulwalC1a3; PPo 

*xAm61 

SNAKES ETC. 

7013 *k*Uwil^ 'big Cbrown3 lizard':Ad kwila 'alligator lizard'; Ya 

k * uwi 1C1 a3 CN3 

7023[*q h AHbu C^d^-33 'gopher snake': Ad dApu CsdAh*po 'bull snake'3 

CPR sdap h u 'bullsnake, gopher 
snake'3; PPo CPe3 xAbo-?6jal 

7033 *q h udA *nAt^ 'great snake sp. ': Ad hdtandti 'Csnake3 monster 

in lava rocks', h6?ta, hdwta CPR 
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h’ut’aD 'rattlesnake'; K ikxur&nara 


'garter snake'; PPo CPeD x6dun&r 
'king snake' 

704D ^[d^las^ 'great snake sp. ' : Ad tAsu CMD 'rock snake'; PPo CPeD 

xAs 'rattle snake' 

7OSD ^PtiSur^ 'snake': Ad kSSpuslA 'glass snake'; K Apsun 

706D M q h ewa 'snake sp.':Ad hi?wa 'maggot'; Ya hawacusi CCD 

'king snake'; PYu ?a?w6 'rattle¬ 
snake' 

707D *7oHm£ 'caterpillar': Ad ho?m6 'snake' CPR h’ume 'water 

snake'D; K ?lnva; PYu 7amA? 

708D ^buk * A ' wor m': Ad amuq C PR amoq * ' cater pi 11 ar * 

grub, maggot'D; K vAkaj; Ya camuk’u 
CND 'acorn worm'; Ts l-AmtldAk*' 
'large white worm sp. ' 

709D ^q h a m p^ 'worm sp. » found in the heads of deer': Ad qom; K 

7apAdih; Se ?6?e-kAm 'oruga' C ?67e 
'arbol'3 

71OD *qAP<iCt^3 'turtle': Ad hap?id CPR h*ap*idD;K ?ax-Axvuh; 

PYu *k^pAt 

INANIMATE SUBSTANCES 

801D M d^Ap^S 'spring of water':Ad sApSti CPR saptiD; PPo Cq h aD 

qAp^a^PYu ^xa-cpA 'well of water' 

802D *?ad^A 'water': Ad as* ad CPR asD ; K ?As; Ya 

xaCnaD; PPo *?aq h A; PYu *?axA?; Se 
?ah; Ts lA-ha? <; Jic ?irsir> 
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803) ?Aniij^ '’hot,': Ad -1nu?w- 'to bake Cin ashes) ' ; Ya 

a?nai na CY); PYu *?irilj; Ts ?inti? 

804) M ?op h a 'to roast':Ad -oph’-; PPo *?ip h< a > - 'to cook, 

to bake under ashes'; Ts t-ipdp*S- 

805) pal£ 'to burn': Ad —AmAh ’ pul — 'to cook mush, to 

make soup'; K Ci)pAri§ 'to heat 
Ccooking stones)'; Ya ma?laCa)..?a 
CN) 'to bake'; PPo *mal i C /*mAl *a > ) ; 
PYu pi 2— 'to be hot, to burn 
Cintrans.)'; Ts t-ipl- C?7) 

806) ^ Tn p h 3wSt’^ 'to scorch': Ad -a?w6?t-; K impat 'to became 

broken owing to fire or heat'; PPo 
CPe) p h aWAt h 

807} *d*AkA 'flint Cobsidian}':Ad s3t; <Sh ?ak w Aj> ; K sAk; Ya xaka 

COO, xahka CY}; PPo *q h Aka 

808} w A tA 'to flood Ctrans.}':Ad adu-wAtaj—; K ipta ko 'to add 

Cwater}' 

809) ?±"1±- C-—r-) 'to drip':Ad — ilii?tim- 'pour into Cliquid)', 

-A1 Ci?maj m- 'to pour C gr ai n) '; K 
?Irih- 

810) q^lOP^ C'to drop'3: Ad -idalup?— 'to drop Ctrans.) '; K 

ihrup 'to leak Ca vessel)' 

811) *?±k*i 'rain':Ad Asdi CPR asdi); PPo *?ik h< e > ; Ts 

i“Ak o i, C?) t-ekAj- 'to sprinkle 
with water' 

812) p^Ha 'to rain':K pa8rih; Ya pa- 'to spill, flow'; 

PYu v?Aw 'rain'; Se k-Apka 
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813D M i h 'Qaj /s 
8143 ^mSsUw, 


8153 


8163 *d»6HrA 


8173 ^XewEs^ 
8183 ^Emoj^ 
8193 ^"pASd 


'damp' : K Asxaj; PYu ^?^xAj ^ 

'coals':Ad Snmi s Awi 'ember s, 1ive coals'; K 

imduf 'bur nl wood'; PPo *mAs*i— 
''embers, charcoal'; Ts l-iinswAk h 
'el carbon, la brasa' 

'fire': Ad -6h’?- 'to make fire' C? PR 
h * uq’ 'coals'3; <Sh -ax- 'to spread 
fire'> ; K ?Ah 'to carry or handle 
fire'; Ya 7auCna3; PPo *?6ho; PYu 

a 

?a?Aw; Ts 1-tir^A 

'moon': Ad d?01 'sun', dul? 'moon, month' 

CPR d * ul * 'moon,sun'3; <Sh d * tiwar_> ; 

K ktisraChD 'sun, moon'; Ya wak * ar a 

CYN3; PPo *Cq»3-AlA- ; PYu *xal?A; 

Se §A? 'sun', i&ah 'moon, month' 

'sky':Ad hAwlsda; Ya hap?sa CYC3 

'sky':PYu *?imAj^; Ts 1-emA?A 

'blue, green': Ad mSsilqati 'green'; <Sh mAk * £?k * £*? 

' green'>; K im8tikir 'to be blue, 

green, yellow'; Ya tamustuisa CY3, 

tamuxtuisa CCN3 'yellow'; PPo CPe3 
— 

mudAq* 'black'; PYu xavaduw 'blue, 
gr een'; Se k-mAsol 'amari11o'; Ts 
?A£wAJkA 'verde', ?A£wihkA 'azul' 
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8203 *ctiHri 'cold weatherAd asduj CPR asduj3 'winter'* asd£ 

CPR asd * e3 'cold';K isjav 'winter'; 
Ya curi- CYC3, cohri- CS3'to snow'; 
PPo ^qAc'i*! 'cold'; PYu *xc?Ciri 
'cold Cweather3, winter' 

8213 *q h Ad’S 'cold':C?3 Ad -ilAqad- 'to freeze'; Ya 

xac’it?- CCN3 'to feel cold'; PPo 
*q h tic*A- 'winter'; Ts ?a£itA 

8223 *h C? -S-3 'frost': Ad 1-am CPR tilamomi3; K plm-Sav 

VO'' o 9 r 

'Ca person^ to be cold* to freeze'; 
PPo CPe3 jimAw 

8233 *?EHjO 'snow':Ad tShili CPR t h eh’l’i3 'hail'. CPR 

t*ih* 'snow'3; K tAh 'snow Con the 
ground3'; PPo ?ijtil 
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THE SOUTH-AMERICAN PROTO-GE AND THE OLD WORLD 


Alexandra Y. AIKHENVALD-ANGENOT & Jean-Pierre ANGENOT 


1. The possibility of a genetic affinity between Amerindian langua- 
gues and the languages of the Old World has long been sparking the in¬ 
terest of comparative linguists. No matter how complex is the problem 
of the origins of Amerindian languages, certain languages of the Old 
World must necessarily have penetrated into either of the Americas in 
prehistoric times, and thus the Amerindian proto-languages may have 
Eurasian ancestors. Indeed, a number of material correspondencies have 
been established between Proto-Nostratic and Greenberg's Proto-Amerind 
(see Greenberg 1987, Ruhlen 1988 (note 1); see discussion in Shevorosh- 
kin 1989 and Shevoroshkin & Manaster-Ramer, in press), between Proto- 
Nostratic and Eskimo-Aleutian (Mudrak 1984, Dolgopolsky 1984), as well 
as between Na-Dene and Sino-Caucasian, a hypothesis of Sapir, confirmed 
by Nikolaev 1988 (see also Helimsky 1984). 

At 'The 1st International Interdisciplinary Symposium on Language 
and Prehistory' (Ann Arbor, Michigan, November 1988), a genetic affini¬ 
ty between Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian languages was proposed by Sta- 
rostin 1989. A number of lexical correspondenc es between these and 
Austric languages have been proposed by Pejros 1989 at 'The 2nd Inter¬ 
national Conference on the Prehistory of the East' (Moscow, June 
1989). Consequently, in the present paper, which is an extended and 


* 
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elaborated version of our paper read in Moscow at the same conference, 
we present lexical and phonetic correspondencies between Proto-Ge, Pro- 
to-Nostratic and Proto-Sino-Caucasian, with parallels from Proto-Aus- 
tric, when available, and with some preliminary conclusions as to their 
evaluation. 

2.1. As it is known, the Nostratic macro-phylum comprises the fol¬ 
lowing language families: Indo-European, Uralic, Kartvelian, Dravidian, 
Altaic (see Dybo 1984), Afro-Asiatic (note 2), Chukchee-Kamchatkan (Go- 
lovastikov & Dolgopolsky 1972), Eskimo-Aleutian (Mudrak 1984, Dolgopol- 
sky 1984), and several isolate languages as Gilyak (Dolgopolsky 1984), 
and Yukagir (Helimsky 1984). According to Dybo & Terent'jev 1984, Nos¬ 
tratic languages fall into West Nostratic and East Nostratic, the lat¬ 
ter preserving the original stable vocalism of the root. For the present 
study, the materials published by Illich-Svitych 1965, 1971, 1976, 1984 
and Dybo & Terent'jev 1984 have served as a basic source. 

2.2. The Sino-Caucasian macro-phylum identified by Starostin in 
the early eighties, comprises Sino-Tibetan, North-Caucasian and Yenise- 
yan families (Starostin 1984, Starostin & Nikolaev 1984), as well as 
North-American Na-Dene. Some scholars (Ruhlen 1987, Nikolaev 1988, She- 
voroshkin 1989) preferfcuse the term Dene-Caucasian instead of Sino-Cau¬ 
casian. Probably, certain isolate languages as Basque, Burushaski, Su¬ 
merian, Etruscan, Hurrean, Urartean and Hatti also belong to this macro¬ 
phylum (see fiirikba 1985, Ivanov 1983, Orel 1988, Ivanov 1985).. For the 
present study, we have used as a unique source the materials published 
by Starostin 1984, 1989. 

2.3. The Austric macro-phylum comprises Austro-Tai and Austro-Asia- 
tic languages (see Yaxontov 1987, Pejros 1988). Here, we have had access 
to a very limited material on Austric published in Pejros L989, as well 
as on Austronesian - a daughter family of Austro-Tai - from Blust 1980, 
1983-1984. 

2.4. Here, we did not take into consideration the material of the 

other macro-phyla of the Old World, namely, Indo-Pacific, Australian, 

Khoisan and Niger-Nilotic. However, a systematic comparison of Proto-Ge 
with these macro-phyla seems important, especially in the light of the 
new achievements in the field of remote language relations and the hypo- 
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thesis of language monogenesis (see Shevoroshkin & Manaster-Ramer, in 
press: "The remote relations of languages are being studied as never 
before, and for the first time a significant number of scholars accept 
the monogenesis of all languages as a plausible working hypothesis"; 
see also Ruhlen 1987: "The significant number of global cognates leads 
some linguists to conclude that all the world's languages ultimately 
belong to a single language family"; see Shevoroshkin 1989: "It seems 
that all the above languages are genetically related"; see Bla2ek 1988) 

2.5. According to the recent classification of Amerindian langua¬ 
ges in Greenberg 1987, Ge languages constitute a group of the Ge-Kain- 
gan branch of the Macro-Ge subfamily, which in its turn is included in 
the Ge-Pano-Carib family of the Amerind phylum. Up to now, there exists 
no definite reconstruction of Proto-Amerind (see Shevoroshkin 1989 
about the preliminary reconstruction of 281 Proto-Amerind roots by 
Ruhlen). Only a few of Northern Amerind proto-languages have been re¬ 
constructed (cf. Proto-Salishan by Kuipers, Proto-Hokan by Le^fiiner, 
Proto-Uto-Aztecan by Manaster-Ramer: see discussion in Shevoroshkin 
1989). Few definitive reconstructions exist as well for South-Amerind 
languages. Among these languages, the Tupi group of the Equatorial fa¬ 
mily, according to Greenberg's classification, is by far the best 
known (see works by Rodrigues 1984, 1985; see also Proto-Tupi lexi¬ 
cal reconstructions by Lemle 1971). Ge languages as well have not been 
neglected by comparativists. 

2.6. The comparative and historical studies of Ge languages have 
been initiated by Mattoso Camara 1959, followed by a work on Proto-Ge 
by Davis 1966, with 112 lexical items reconstructed. Here we used the 
reconstructions by Davis as the point of departure. The following five 
Ge languages have thus been considered: Kanela, Apinaye, Suya, Xavante 
and Kaingang (note 3). Ge pronouns are taken mainly from the paper by 
Wiesemann. 

3. Below we present lexical correspondencies between Proto-Ge, 
Proto-Nostratic, Proto-Sino-Caucasian and Proto-Austric. 
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3.1. Abbreviations used: PN = Proto-Nostratic, PU = Proto-Uralic, 
PIE = Proto-Indo-European, PK = Proto-Kartvelian, PD = Proto-Dravidian, 

PA = Proto-Altaic, PAA = Proto-Afro-Asiatic; PSC = Proto-Sino-Caucasian, 
PNC = Proto-North-Caucasian, PST = Proto-Sino-Tibetan, PY = Proto-Yeni- 
seyan; PAu = Proto-Austric, PAn = Proto-Austronesian, PMK = Proto-Mon- 
Khmer; PG = Proto-Ge; IS = Illich-Svitych, B = Blust, D = Dolgopolsky, 

DT = Dybo & Terent'jev, P = Pejros, S = Starostin, Sh = Shevoroshkin. 

3.2. Special phonetic symbols used: [a] = [.£] , [E] = [e]/[i], [A]= [a]/ 
[o], [V]= indeterminate vowel, [c] = [ts] /[t&], [K] = [k]/[k], [C]■ emphatic 
consonant, [H] = laryngeal consonant, [5*] = voiced pharyngeal. 

4. Lexical correspondencies: 

1. PN *k'ayla 'hot, to burn' (PAA, PIE, PD,PA:IS 208); C p PAu:PAn *ba- 
kal ’warm'; PG *c$r/*cat 'hot, to burn' 

2. PN *kaywV 'to chew' (PIE, PA:IS 160); C p PSC *xGVyV 'to bite' (S 48) 
(note 4); PG *cwa 'tooth' 

3. PN:PAA *an-aku 'I*,*-i 'me, my'; PG *-i(c) 'my' 

4. PN:PAA *KV (D 89) 'thou, you'; PG *ka 'thou, you' 

5. PN *mArV (Pie, PD:IS 288) 'a dark spot, dark, dirty'; PAu:PAn *marara 
'red' (B1 365); PG *mre 'red' (consider also *kamrek 'red', *ka- 

mro 'blood') 

6. PN *koyHV 'bark, skin' (PIE,.PU:IS 168); PG *k? 'bark, skin' (note 
5) 

7. PN *kerya 'to cry, to call’ (PAA, PK, PU, PD, PA:IS. 199); PAu:PAn 
*qerer> 'to moan, to roar' (32 108); PG *k^(r) 'to cry, to call' 

8. PN *Kila 'hair' (PIE, PU, PD, PA:IS 228); PG *ki 'hair' (note 6) 

9. PN *kiiypA 'knee' (PIE, PU, PD: IS 175); PSC *HgVNV 'knee' (S 56); 

PG *kon 'knee' 

10. PN *KErV 'head, horn' (PAA, PIE, PU, PK:IS 227); PSC *qwVrHV 'head, 
horn' (S 86); PAu:PMK *kVy 'head, horn' (P 59); PG *kra(jn) 'head, 
horn' 

11. PN*kirV 'cold' (PAA, PIE, PU, PA:IS 230) or PN *kul'V 'cold' (PK, 

PU, PD, PIE:IS 176); PG *kri 'cold' (note 7) 

12. PN *gurV 'to swallow, throat' (PAA, PIE, PU, PD: IS 91); PSC *kv/VrV 
'throat, crop'(S 59); PG *ku(r) 'to eat' 
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13. PN *qoti 'fire' (PAA, PIE, PD, PA:IS 343); PAuiPAn *d«k?t 'fire' 

PMK *p$kat 'fire' (P 94); PG *kuzi 'fire' 

14. PN *bur(H)V/*bor(H)V 'dust, soft ground' (PAA, PK, PU, PA:IS 22); 

PG *pra 'ashes' (note 8) 

15. PN *manu 'to .see, to ‘think 1 (PAA, PIE, PU, PD:IS 281); PAu:PAn 
♦nemnem, PMK *nham 'to consider' (P 15); PSC *nVmHV 'to see, to 
think' (S 117); PG *-mu(jn) 'to see' (note 9) 

16. PN *manV 'man, husband' (PAA, PIE, PU, PD:IS 292); PSC *mVn-xV 
'man, husband' (S 121); PAu:PMK *mVn 'man, husband'; PG PG *myen 
'man, husband' (note 10) 

17. PN *nan(g)V 'tongue' (PU, PD, PIE, PK: DT); PG *j\ 8 n-t 9 'tongue' 

(note 11) 

18. PN *pal'qV 'foot' (PIE, PK, PU, PA;IS 361); PSC *bol(V)kwV 'foot' 

(S 14)); PAu:PAn *d'apai 'foot', PMK *(Ca)pVlh 'ankle' (P 17); PG 
*par 'foot' (note 12) 

19. PN:PU *puye 'tree'; PG *pi 'tree' (note 13) 

20. PN *dVwV 'to die' (PAA, PIE:IS 76); PG *t±k/*ti(r) 'to die' 

21. PN *NA 'this, that' (PIE, PAA,PK, PD, PU:IS 1); PAu:PAn *ina(n) 

'this , that' (B2 108); PG *n 'this, that' 

22. PN *ta 'this, that' (PA, PU, PD,. PIE, PK, PAA:DT) ; PSC *tV 'this, 
that' (S 122); P.Au:PAn *idi 'this, that' (B1 164); PG *t 'this, 
that' 

23. PN *K'V 'this, that' (PA, PU, PIE, PAA:DT); PG *k 'this,that' 

(note 14) 

24. PN *mV' who?, what?' (DT). PSC *mi: 'what?' (S 122); PG *m 'who?, 
what?' 

25. PN *Kar(&) 'black' (PIE, PA, PD, PAA:IS 213); PSC *kdrV: 'coal' 

(S 79); PAu:PAn *kurir> 'black' (B2 127); PG *kra 'black' (note 15) 

26. PN *KunCV/*KunSV 'star' (D); PG *kape 'star' 

27. PN *kumta 'smoke' (PU, PA:IS 187); PSC *kwVmHV 'smoke' (S 64); PG 
*kum 'smoke' 

28. PN:PU *maksa 'liver'; PG *ma 'liver' 

29. PN *ya 'this, that' (DT); PSC *yV 'this, that' (S 123); PG *ya 'this 

30. PN *nuqV 'new, now* (PIE, PU:IS 335); PG *niw 'new' 
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31. PN:PU *nari 'to chew’; PG *j\a(r) 'to bite' 

32. PN:PAA *kwr 'dry'; PSCrPST *qa.-r 'dry'; PAu:PAn *kaRi 'dry' (B2 
127); PG *gre 'dry' 

33. PN *karV 'hot' (PAA, PIE, PD:IS 215); PG *kagre 'hot' (note 16) 

34. PN *cukV 'seed, harvest' (PU, PD, PA:DT); PG *zi 'seed' 

35. PN *kUrV 'small' (PAA, PIE, PD:IS 244); PG *Qri-r£ 'small' (note 17) 

36. PN:PU *kol'e 'egg', PK *qwer 'egg', PAA *q(w)l 'testiculus' (DT); 

PG * 9 ^ 'egg' 

37. PN *KUmV 'to swallow' (PIE, PAA:IS 242); PG *ko(m) 'to drink' 

38. PN *cayurV 'hair, beard' (PAA, PA, PU, PD:D); PG *zara 'wing' (n.18) 

39. PN *Jiru 'root' (PAA,. PIE, PU, PK, PA:D) or *z t iryu 'root, bottom' 
(PAA, PIE, PK, PD:D); PG *zare 'root' (note 19) 

40. PN *zilwV 'bone of the leg, heel, foot' (Sh, p.l./.D); PG *zi 'bone' 

41. PN *KirV 'to scratch* (PAA, PIE, PD, PA:IS 231); PAu:PAn *kaRus 
'to scrape' (B2 148); PG *ka-kre(ji) 'to scratch' 

42. PN *KurV 'to bind, to plait' (PIE, PU, PD, PA:IS 236); PSC:FNC 
*'i-mxwVr 'to knit, to weave' (S 87) or PN *karV 'to build' (PA, 

PU, PD, PIE, PAA:DT); PSC *-qVrV 'to plait, to weave' (S71); PAu: 

PAn *li(g)ka(l) 'to spin', PMK *kVr 'to weave' (P 7); PG *kre. 
'house, burrow' (note 20 ) 

43. PN *KorV 'to eat, to gnaw' (PIE, PA:-IS 234); PG *kre(r) 'to eat' 

44. PN *gurHa 'antelope, deer' (PAA, PD, PA:IS 90) or PN *gUyRa 'wild 
(animal)' (PIE, PA:IS 93); PG *ku-krit 'tapir, anta' 

45. PN *mayAv 'honey' (PIE, PU, PD, PA:IS 276); PG *meji 'honey' 

46. PN;PAA *(a)na 'mother'; PG *na 'mother' 

47. PN *pa 'father'; PG *PG *pam 'father' 

48. PN *tV 'this, he'; PG *ta(m) (note 21) 

49. PN *-n- 'a marker for medium-reflexive' (DT); PG *-n- 'a marker of 
intransitive verbs' 

50. PN *-t- 'verbal and nominal affix'; PG *-t- 'verbal and nominal 
affix' 

51. PN *-l- 'diminutive affix'; PG *-r- 'diminutive affix'. 
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5. Phonetic correspondencies between Proto-Nostratic and Proto-Ge: 


5.1. Syllable structure. 

5.1.1. Frequently, the final syllable of PN disyllabic root is not 
attested in PG, though its onset can eventually be traced in the coda 
of the initial syllable in PG: 

vs. 


PN % C VC V + 
\ S 2 


PG # C V Y^ C) * 


Examples: 06-07-08-09-12-16-19-45 


These correspondencies can be explained as a result of application of a 
weak syllable deletion process. We may suppose that this syllable was 
posttonic, thus possibly deducing information about the place of word- 
accent in PN. 


5.1.2. Root initial vowel in PN usually corresponds to 0 
if the onset of the next syllable is [rj: 

vs. 


PN VrV4 

Ni N 

S 1 s 2 

Examples: 14-19-25 

5.2. Consonants. 


PG * C^V * 
S 2 


5.2.1. 

Examples: 

5.2.2. 

Examples: 

5.2.3. 

Examples: 

5.2.4. 

Examples: 01-02 

5.2.5. PN t 

Examples: 13 

5.2.6. PN n 

Examples: 26 

5.2.7 PN c, § 

Examples: 34-38-39-40 

5.2.8 PN kw 

Examples: 02 


vs. PG ts/t& /-i,y 

vs. PG z 

vs. PG jn 

vs. PG z 

vs PG p 


PN k, q, ?, H vs. PG k 

01-06-07-08-11-13-25-32-33-37-42-43 

PN p/b, t/d, k/g vs. PG p, t, k 

04-09-11-12-14-18-19-20-22-23-26-27-41-44-47 
PN 4t= k, k vs. PG ■# 9 

32-33-35-36 

PN k, k /-i ,y 


in PG, 
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5.2.9. PN 1, p, i,) vs. PG r 

Examples: 01-05-06-07-08-10-11-12-14-18-25-32-33-35-36-38-39-41-42-43-44 

5.2.10. PN m, n, jri vs. PG m, n 

Examples: 05-09-14-15-16-17-21-24-27-28-30-37-45-46 

5.2.11. PN n /-f 

Examples: 31 

5.2.12. PN w 

Examples: 02-30 


Tv 1 vs 

PG 

/-fv 1 

[-backj 


L-backJ 

vs. 

PG 

w 


5.3. Vowels. 

It should be noted that specific difficulties in establishing vocalic 
correspondencies between PN and PG are mostly due to various problems 
connected with vowel reconstructions in West Nostratic. 


5.3. 

1 . 

PN 

V / N 

vs. 

PG 

V / N 

Examples: 

09- 

-17-27- 

-46 




5.3. 

2 . 

PN 

V 

vs. 

PG 

V 

Examples: 

19 






5.3. 

3. 

PN 

i, e 

vs. 

PG 

i, e 

Examples: 

03- 

-08-19- 

-45 




5.3. 

4. 

PN 

ful 

vs. 

PG 

fu, o, , il 




LpJ 



Lu! o; j 

Examplesi 

09- 

-11-12- 

-13-14-30-34- 

-35-37- 

-44 


^5.3. 

5. 

PN 

a 

vs, 

PG 

a 

Examples: 

31 






5.3. 

6 . 

PN 

a 

vs. 

PG 

a 

Examples: 

18- 

-22-28- 

-29-30-46-47 




5.3. 

7. 

PN 

e, a, ... 

vs. 

PG 

a 

Examples: 

.01- 

-06 





5.3. 

8 . 

PN 

V 

vs. 

PG 

i, e, a, o, 


Examples: 02-05-09-10-11-14-17-21-35-38-40-41-43 


6 . Conclusions. 

Up to now, we have established about 48 lexical items and 3 deri¬ 
vational morphemes common for Proto-Nostratic and Proto-Ge. Of all the 
lexical items in question, 40 belong to the Swadesh's basic word list. 
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The list of Proto-Ge reconstructions by Davis (1966) contains about 75 
words belonging to the Swadesh's list, the general number of Proto-Ge 
lexical items amounting to 112. The number of Proto-Ge and Proto-Sino- 
Caucasian correspondencies amounts to 25 (note 22), and that of Proto- 
Austric and Proto-Ge to 21. 

It seems unlikely that the lexical isoglosses analysed, together 
with rules for phonetic correspondencies listed above should be mere 
coincidences. Still, it seems difficult as yet to arrive at any definite 
conclusions as far as the degree of a genetic relationship of Proto-Ge 
and Proto-Nostratic, as well as that of Proto-Ge and Proto-Sino-Cauca- 
sian and Proto-Austric is concerned, (note 23). 

7. Notes. 

(1) See Shevoroshkin 1989:19 "I would like to note here that Green¬ 
berg also found a very large amount of cognates among most ancient proto¬ 
languages, exactly between Nostratic and Amerind (Greenberg's personal 
communication)." 

(2) See Shevoroshkin & Manaster-Ramer, in press: "On the other hand, 
it is beginning to be accepted that, unlike in the original proposals, 
Afro-Asiatic may have been coordinate with Nostratic rather than descen¬ 
ded from it, in other words, a 'sister' and not a 'daughter'". See, as 
well, Starostin 1989, and Militarev & Starostin (personal communication). 
This above proposal is rejected by Dolgopolsky (personal communication). 

(3) We admit that some of the Proto-Ge data might have to be reveri¬ 
fied, for some apparent drawbacks of the reconstruction of Davis (1966); 
his material also needs amplification with the data of other Ge langua¬ 
ges, as well as, possibly, Macro-Ge. 

(4) Another correspondence may be PSC *£'wVmV 'to chew, hold in mouth 
(Sh, p.l.). 

(5) Cf. also PN *Kar'a 'bark, skin' (PAA, PIE, PU, PA:IS 217), as 
well as PSC:PNC *kari 'bark, shell' (S 81), PAu:PMK *(C*N)kVr 'bark, 

skin' (P 58), though then, the lack of traces of -r in PG *k remains 
unclear; cp. as well PN *kal'V 'to skin, to bark' (IS 156), PSC *qa^V 
(S 45). For other Amerind cognates, compare Proto-Uto-Aztec *ko 'skin' 
(comments by Sh, p.l.). 
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(6) The loss of PN *-l may be explained by the stress ctfCV (see 
above, rules). 

(7) Compare a different form in Caraja (Sh, p.l.) [kere], [kre] , 
which would perfectly match with PN *k'irV 'white frost (IS 230). Davis 
gives the form [kri] in all the Ge languages he cites. 

(8) Consider a 'variant' for the same lexical unit given by Davis: 
[mr^] 'ashes', which may be hypothetically compared to PN *murV 'crush, 
rub, break, debris' (PAA, PU, PD, PA:IS 310); still, as the two variants 
seem to be in a complementary distribution in Ge, this comparison, seman¬ 
tically rather weak, may be ignored. 

(9) The Ge-Nostratic comparison is confirmed by the meaning 'to look 
for, to seek' of PN *manV in some languages (Sh, p.l.). 

(10) Sh, p.l., proposes rather PN *mayrV 'young man' (IS 277), PSC 
*mi:r^V 'male, man' (S 114), but see below the correspondences PG *n vs. 
PN *n, PG *r vs. PN *r. 

(11) This lexical unit seems to have parallels in other Amerindian 
languages (Sh., p.l., and Greenberg 1987). 

(12) The PG *pri 'path' nay also belong here (with a vocalic apopho- 
ny?). 

(13) See comments by Sh., p.1.:"Amerindian languages have pV(H) type 
of root, meaning 'tree, to grow (plants)', which seems to fit PU *pu^e , 
not other words (...) I think *puye £ PN *buHi; for *buHi, Amerindian 
languages have [buHV] 'to be, to dwell, to stay', cp. Wintu [boh-] etc." 

(14) See comments by Sh., p.l.: PG *ka 'this' should go back to PN 
*K'V 'this', different from PN *Ko 'who?, what?'. 

(15) See comments by Sh., p.1.:"Frequent PG roots of the type CCV 
might show old stress CVCV. Your example PG *kra is especially interesting 
since PSC shows V as well and reduced to -v-?". 

(16) Actually, for PG *kar)rj , both PN *Kayla (see example 1) and PN 

*KarV might fit. The phonological process of palatalisation k> c/-y 

in example 1 makes us choose PN *KarV for PG *ka^r^. 

(17) The nasalisation k>n remains unclear. 

(18) See comments by Sh., p.1.:"Takanan [garu] 'hair, feather' might 
also belong here". 
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(19) See comments by Sh. , p.1.:"Takanan [sa?ru-na] 'sinew' vs. PK 
♦zaryw 'sinew'. 

(20) May PG *kra 'child, creature' possibly belong here? 

(21) Most probable is the same origin as the demonstrative pronoun 
PG *t- (see above, example 22). 

(22) Only 2 specific isoglosses between Proto-Ge and Proto-Sino-Cau- 
casian - but missing in Proto-Nostratic - have been found so far: PSC 
*£',*/*£•* 'salt' vs. PG *ka-cwa 'salt, and PSC *m6fV (PST *m*yH) 'tail' 
vs. PG *mi 'tail'. It may mean that the genetic relation between PG and 
PN must be closer than that between PG and PSC. 

(23) If the Proto-Ge had been a direct descendant of Proto-Nostratic, 
it would have been easy-going to date it applying to our results (the 
retention of 50% of basic cognates) the glottochronological formula of 

basic vocabulary erosion by Swadeshi* thus substracting the time ob¬ 

tained from the date of the Proto-Nostratic split (11,000/12,000 years BC, 
according to Dybo & Terent'jev 1984, or 10,000/12,000 years B.C., accor¬ 
ding to Starostin 1989). Then, it might have been interesting to compare 
this 'descendant' datation with the 'ascendant' datation obtainable from 
a lexicostatistic comparison of the modern Ge languages. 

In the meantime, if the Proto-Ge had been a relatively contemporary 
proto-language of the Proto-Nostratic - like, as it seems, the Proto-Sino- 
Caucasian (8,000/9,000 years B.C., according to Starostin 1989, but older 
according to Shevoroshkin, p.l.) and the Proto-Amerind (10,000/11,000 
years B.C., according to Greenberg 1987, or >11,000 years B.C., according 
to Greenberg, Turner & Zegura 1986) -, the identification of 50% of com¬ 
mon etymons would imply that the split of their common ancestor took 
place about 5,300 years earlier, if we follow ipsis litteris the Swadesh's 
formula as revised by Starostin (1989b:17). However, the obvious conside¬ 
rable age difference between the Proto-Nostratic and the Proto-Ge, this 
one being a sort of a younger - at least - fourth cousin as to the Proto- 
Nostratic, via the sequence of Proto-Amerind, Proto-Macro-Ge-Pano-Carib 
and Proto-Macro-Ge seems to make useless speculations about the ab¬ 
solute dates of separation between the both. 

Still, we believe that our results might permit to formulate a 
plausible working hypothesis as far as the degree of a non-linear rela¬ 
tionship between the Proto-Ge and the Proto-Nostratic, as well as to 
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the Proto-Sino-Caucasian, within the framework of the less polemical 
possibilities of relative - and not absolute - datation with the help 
of lexicostatistics (cf. Bastin, Coupez & de Halleux 1983). On the 
basis of data of Starostin 1989, we have made a tentative lexicostatis- 
tic comparison of the two genetically related proto-languages Proto- 
Nostratic and Proto-Sino-Caucasian, which can be considered as sisters 
or cousins, for they are almost contemporaries. Our analysis shows 50% 
of cognates between the both as to the list of 100 words by Swadesh, 
which would imply a split about 5,300 years. Thus the split of Proto- 
Nostratic-Sino-Caucasian (NOSCAU) would be dated as far back as 15,300/ 
17,300 years B.C. It should be noted here that this datation doesn't 
correspond very well to the archaeological and paleo-genetic results. 
According to Cavalli-Sforza et alii 1988 and Gould 1989, the successive 
splits since Proto-Sapiens would be the following: 92,000 years B.C. 
between African (= Khoisan phylum + Niger-Nilotic phylum) and non-African 
- Southeast Asian / Pacific islander. + Australian/New Guinean versus 
Northeurasian -,^ 40,000 years B.C. between Australian/New Guinean (= 
Australian phylum + Indopacific phylum) and Southeast Asian/Pacific is¬ 
lander (Sino-Caucasian phylum + Aystric phylum), 35,000 years B.C. between 
Caucasoid (= West Nostratic phylum) and Northeast Asian/Amerindian (= 

East Nostratic phylum + Amerind phylum), 15,000/35,000 years B.C. between 
Northeast Asian (= East Nostratic phylum, including Altaic/Eskimo-Aleut 
and Uralic/Dravidian families) and Amerindian (= especifically Amerind). 

Still, whatever it be, the retention of 50% of cognates between a more 
recent Proto-Ge and a more ancient Proto-Nostratic logically means that 
the ancestor Amerindian language of Proto-Ge, which was a contemporary 
of Proto-Nostratic (according to Greenberg, it would be the Proto-Amerind), 
would contain a certain number of cognates with the Proto-Nostratic (a 
number that remains unknown while the Proto-Amerind has not yet been re¬ 
constructed) , this number being necessarily superior to 50% of cognates 
retained in Proto-Ge, some millennia later. By a syllogistic reasoning, 
it means that the ancestor split into Proto-Nostratic and Proto-Ge via 
Proto-Amerind is posterior to the date of the Proto-NOSCAU split into 
Proto-Nostratic and Proto-Sino-Caucasian. It might be interesting to test 
the hypothesis according to which the common ancestor of Proto-Nostratic 
and Proto-Ge via Proto-Amerind would correspond to a stage of an Oriental 
Proto-Pre-Nostratic. 
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HYPOTHESES 



AUSTRALIAN AND DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 
(ANCIENT CONTACTS OR REMOTE RELATIONSHIP?) 



AUSTRALIAN ELEMENTS IN DRAVIDIAN LEXICON? 

(PRELIMINARY REPORT) 

Vaclav Blazek 

Dravidian languages have been compared with many language 
families. The most recent promising external comparisons have been 
presented by Menges (1977) and Vacek (1983, 1987) with Altaic, 
Tyler (1968, 1986) and Marlow (1981) with Uralic, McAlpin (1981) 
with Elamite, Fahnrich (1981) and Boisson (1987) with Sumerian, 
and Fahnrich (1965) with Kartvelian. The question of connections 
with Indo-European was discussed recently in the International 
Journal of Dravidian Linguistics (Southworth 1982, Rhedin 1985). 
These hypotheses do not exclude each other. They can be interpreted 
from a Nostratic perspective (Illich-Svitych 1971, 1976, 1984, Aalto 
1980, Dolgopolsky 1984, Bomhard 1987a, b; also Menges, Vacek, 
Marlow). Unfortunately, partial comparisons of Dravidian with 
Afroasiatic are rather neglected. The contributions of Homburger 
(1954, 1957: Somali, resp. Egyptian vs. Dravidian) and Samsuddin 
(1972: Semitic vs. Dravidian) are very questionable. At the same 
time the Afroasiatic-Dravidian connections merit a new analysis on 
materials mainly of Cushitic, Omotic and Chadic reconstructions. On 
the other hand, Afroasiatic can represent a specific bridge between 
Nilo-Saharan and Dravidian (Greenberg 1987). Other distant 
hypotheses as Dravidian-Wolof (Ndiaye 1977) or Dravidian-Japanese 
(Ohno 1983) are improbable if we accept them without compromise; 
but the last hypothesis is quite acceptable in a Nostratic context. 

A Dravidian-Australian relationship has been speculated as early 
as Muller (1882: 95-98) and Caldwell (1913 /56/: 75-77, 395), and 
most recently by R. Dixon (1980: 236, 488-489) but their 
argumentation leans rather on typological data. The richest material 
of lexical parallels was collected by A. Trombetti, who connected the 
Dravidian Australian (and Indo-Pacific) in the only unit of his world 
superfamily. 

Our analysis shows remarkable cognates between the Australian 
basic lexicon and Dravidian equivalents characterized by more 
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peripheral meanings. The nature of these cognates, then, suggests a 
relationship that is not directly genetic; the similarities can be 
explained as a consequence of the relationship of Pre-Dravidian 
substratum of Indie Peninsula and Australian languages. This 
conclusion is reinforced by a presence of similar elements in Munda 
(Thomsen 1892), Austronesian and Indo-Pacific (von Carolsfeld 
1890), perhaps also in Mon-Khmer (Rivet 1927), and, of course, also 
by anthropological data. 

I. Parallels between Common Australian and Dravidian 

1. CA *gada “head” /C 73/, *gada ~ *gadha /D 100/: 

Dr. *kattam “chin, beard” /DED 970/, cf. A: EVictoria gad “mouth”, 
etc. /C 81/, Kurnai /Gunai/ ka{ id. /S/, Mabuiag gud “mouth, eye” 
/C 90/, both < CA *gada “head” or CA *uua 1 u “head” > Darawa 
uualu “beard, chin” /C 73/(PI cf. SC 271). 

2. CA *mi ri q “eye” /C 73/, *mi 1 ( i ) ~ *mii 1 /D 100/: 

Dr *mir i “eye, eyeball” /DED 4456/. 

3. CA *binaq “ear” /C 72/, *bina /D 100/ and *wina- / *uuuna- “to 

hear” /C 76/: 

Dr *vin- “to hear”/DED 4472/(see 365). 

4. CA *marat] “hand” /C 75/, *mara ~ *mala /D 100/: 

Dr *mar- w *mar- “side of body, wing, arm” /DED 3861 / (IP cf. 

SC 277). 

5. CA *da 1 aq “tongue” /C 74/, *DHalany /D 100, 407/: 

Dr *tat- ~*tarr/tt- “tongue” /DED 2492/ IP cf. SC 275). 

6. CA * 1 i raq “tooth” /C74/, *dirra ~ * 1i rra ~*rirra /D 1 00/: 

Dr *terr- “tusk” (Ma), cf. Ta terru-ppal “snagged tooth, 
supernumary tooth” /DED 2838/ (IP cf. 275). 

7. CA *daraq “shin” /C 74/, *DHarra “thigh” /D 100, 407/ 

Dr *tal ~ * tar “leg, stem” etc., /DED 2603/ (IP cf. SC 278). 

8. CA *gunaq “excrement”, apparently also “anus” /C 72/, *guna 

“feces”/D 100/: 

Dr *kunti “anus”/DED 1413/. 

9. CA *gumbu “urine” /C74.D100/: 
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Dr *kumpi “penis” /DED 1457/ (a semantical shift as in the 
preceding case). 

10. CA *maj i "vegetable food” /C 75/, *mayi /D 100/: 

Dr *mey- “to graze, eat grass” DED 4179/. 

1 1. CA *uuaru “fire” /C 75/, *uiaru ~ *uuarlu /D 100/: 

Dr * varu- “to fry" (cf. A: Ungarinyin uuari “to burn,” Baddola, 
Guamu wara id. /C 79/). Cf. T 450. 

12. CA *na “to see, look at ” /C 77/, *NHaa-g “to see, look at” /D 
403/: “to seek” /DED 3011, 3121/ (IP cf. G 862). 

13- CA *m (n) “to sit” /C77/, *NYii-n /D 407/: 

Dr *ni 1 ~ *i 1 “to stand, stay” /DED 3043/, *nT- “to live” 

/DED 3050/. 

1 4. CA *mi nag “what” /C 78/, *mi NHa /D 376/: 

Dr: Ta Kaikadi mi dad “what,” Burgendi mi id. /K 329, cf. Nahali 
mingay “where”: inga “here,” miyan “how much”/ (No cf. IS n. 
300 ). 

15. CA *NHaa “what” /D 376/ and/or CA *gani/a “who”/C 78/, 
*gaan- /D 373/: 

Dr: Parji nan “why,” na, nato “what” /DED 4228; K 330, cf. 
Nahali nan “what?”, nani “who?”/. 

11. Parallels among various Aurstralian and Dravidian languages 
A. Bo dy p arts 

16. A: Parnkalla, Meyu (York p.) kaka, Evelyn Creek kaka-minta, 
Yarrawurka koka, kunku FCarawalla kunkaj kunkuj Nonga kokaj 
Kamilaroi goga /S/; ? Mabuyag kuuuik "head” /Y 36-37/: 

Dr *kuk(k)u “head” /DED 1358/ (see T 45-46). 

17. A: Yamaidyi, WMining muga,, Turnbul magul } NHalifax-Bay 
mogirj mogil “head” /S/, Warrgamay muga 1 id./D 100/: 

Dr *moku “up, top, forepart” /DED 4213/. 

18. A: Warlpiri tjumuj Tiwi tuulua “head” /Y 36-37/: 

Dr * ta 1 - “head”/DED 2529/. 
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19. A: Yukumbul buki a, Bangerang poko, puko “head,” mixed lg. 
(between Kogai and Barcoo) bakka “mouth” /S/: 

Dr: * P ukkI “cheek” /DED 3485/ (cf. T 355-356). 

20. A: Yakumbul kopul j kapui } Pikumbul kabui } komburej SKabi 
kobberaj SYain (coast) kabbanj SKuri koberaj MKuri kamburrun 
“head” /S/ s Awabakal kapplra, kuppurra “skull” /T 50/, 
SNarrinyeri kope, kopi , NNarrinyeri (Kemendok-Yittha) kaap, 
Bangerang kowo “nose” /S/: 

Dr: *kop 1 i “mouth,” cf. Pa kupl ong “cheek”/DED 1758/. 

21. A: Nulla, Dieri, Yarrawurka, Ulaolinya-Wonkajera ma(r)na 
“mouth," Evelyn Creek manaj Kuinmurburra munnoj NNarrinyeri 
(low Murray) munno, (Yittha dial.) mu(r)n J Kogai, Barcoo, 
Mamburra munu, Wakelburra muna, Skuri, NYuin (coast) mundo, 
Yaroinga mena “mouth” /S/: 

Dr *mun “(in) front” /DED 4119/ (IP cf. T 420, G 861-862). 

22. A: Kungerri-Birria mingo “nose” /S/: 

Dr: Nk mungar “nose,” Kui mungel i id. /DED 4122/ (see T 424) 

23. A: Barcoo nutuj nuderuj Wakelburra nundu, nindi “nose” /S/: 
Dr: *nutal ~ *nital “forehead,” cf. Sanskrit n \ tala- “forehead” 
/DED 3069/. 

24. A: Cap York: Otati aga, Yaraikana, Gudang agkaj kulkalgal ankaj 
Coen River, Mapoon River anga, Nggerikudi enga “mouth”; 
Karandi (coast) aagj SEBundyil aga id. /S/: 

Dr *ank- “to open the mouth” /DED 36/ (No cf. IS n. 105). 

25. A: Thangatti meggi, Parnkalla manga, SYungar mangur, NYungar 
mangara, Nonga manga, WLuridya munga, Kogai monga, BarcOO 
minga, king’s sound (coast and island) mogon “hair” /S/: 

Dr *mak \ r- “hair” /DED 3854/ 

26. A: EKulin brimbrim, bTrig, Wiradyuri birigj Dhudhuroa birm'uja, 
Barcoo boorkoo “chest, breast,” Goa buru, Wailwun burl, Skuri 
(Port Jackson) barog, Emu-Mudjug burrabee “belly” /S/: 

Dr *p5ra “chest, breast” /DED 3753/. 

27. A: Wakelburra buka “hand,” Caledon-Bay baka “shoulder” /S/: 

Dr *pekal ~ *pukel- ~ *pakVt- “shoulder” /DED 3432/. 
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Cf. Nahali boko, bokko “hand” (K 63; T 391). 

28. A: Marowra bi (r)na, brinna, Ulaolinya-Wonkajera, Kana binna 
“bone” /S/, EVictoria bi Vi g id. /C 8 1 /: 

Dr * P urn (i) “bone” /DED 3526/, * P aren- id. /DED 3619/ 

29. A: Parnkualla, Nonga mulal i, WLuridya mala “bone” /S/: 

Dr *mul “bone” /DED 4145/ 

30. A: Arabana guru, Birria guruga, Kulin 'gurug, Gunai (=Kurnai) 
gu'nug etc. “blood” /C 82/, cf. Tyura kuru, Meyu garu, Saibagal 
kirero, SNarrinyeri kruuue, Pallanganmiddah koroo id. /S/: 

Dr *kuruti “blood" /DED 1489/ (No cf. IS n. 237; IP cf. T Fest. 
Meinhof 165). 

B. Human society 

31. A: Amandyo amand'o, Kolijon mandef, Murrawari man, Wiradyuri 
main, maiQj EWakka mean etc. “man” /S/: 

Dr *man ti “people” /DED 3847b/ (cf. T 416). 

32. A: SNarringeri menu, meri, SEBliandik mar(a), Kogai murri, murdi, 
Barcoo, Mamburra, Wakelburra, Burdekin murri, Yuin (inland) 
murrif] “man (aboriginal)” /S/, Wiradyuri murre-uuangar, 
Yarrawurka murrouua “children (Curr > T): 

Dr *mar- “young man, male” /DED 3901/ (see T 417-418; IS n. 
277). 

33. A: Yuin (coast) mika “man,” mega “woman,” Walsh River moak 
“man” /S/: 

Dr *mak- “child” (cf. Te maga, moga “male,” maguva “woman,” Kol 
magvan “husband”) /DED 3768/ (cf. T 421). 

34. A: Kuri, Thangatti kuri, Amandyo, Yarrawurka karu “man” /S/: 

Dr *kura- “man of a primitive tribe of mountaineers” /DED 1530/. 

35 a. A: Goa buna(na), Bundyil buna, Karawalla punja, punga “woman” 
/S/: 

Dr * P en “woman” /DED 3608/ (see T 67; IP cf. G 858). 
b. A: Parnkalla uui inna, NICabi uuanmoo “woman" /S/: 

Dr * vanna “brother’s wife” /DED 4292/ 
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36. A: Dieri widla (uui 11 a), Yarrawurka uui 11 a, Wonkamarra 

uu i (1 ) feta, Ulaolinya-Wonkajera uui rra, Bieli uuuru, Mamburra 
uuarruuo, Bardekin wirmo “woman” /S/: 

Dr * ve 11 -511 i “maidservant, slave girl” /DED 4532/, cf. *al-ti 
“woman, wife” /DED 342b/ and Ta vel 151 an “man of the Velala 
caste,” etc. /DED 4533/. 

37. A: NKuri (Kutthung) kidn, NKabi keen, WBuandik kineul, ? 
Luridya kinga, etc. /S/: 

Dr *kunta “slave, slave woman” /DED 1411/. Cf. also Vedda gani 
“woman, wife” /Bhattacharya 1970: 449/ (Cf. T 66-67; No-IS n. 
178). 

38. A: Pikumbul golgol “dog (wild),” Turubal galgal id. /S/: 

Dr: Ta nal i, nal l, nel 1 ai, namal i “dog,” ? Kur alia, MaltO al e id. 
/DED 2377/. 

39. A: Dieri guj a, Djanan gi ' j ou, Mawng gj ab, Gubabwinu guui j aj 
nadja gija, Idingoijaj Gogoberagujj etc. “fish,” WDesert gui 
“meat” /C 79/: 

Dr *kayy- (< *kayv- ?) “fish, sp. fish” /DED 1050/. 

40. A: Larakiya mudduuua, Mining moddy “fish” /Curr > SC 263, 268 
with IP/: 

' Dr *mat1 1 “sp. fish” /DED 3843/. 


C. Nature 

41. A: Wiradyuri, Wongaibon maddan, Wailwun madan, NWBundyil 
mada “wood” /S/: 

Dr *mu11- “log of wood” /DED 4039/. 

42. A: Yarrawurka, Nulla, Kana makka “wood” /S/: 

Dr *mokk- “piece of wood" /DED 4194/. 

43. A: Karawalla, Kane mura, Woolna mTuruua “wood” /S/: 

Dr * mar-* “tree, wood" /DED 3856/ or Dr *mur- "name of a tree” 
/DED 4084, 4085/ (see T 426; No cf. IS n. 283). 

44. A: Tyura kuma, Parnkalla kumoo, korraj Kamilaroi gooraj etc. 
“grass” /Curr > T 112/: 

Dr *kTr- “greens, herb, vegetables” /DED 1345/. 
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45. A: Wonkamarra goothoj SEBundyil kutther, Dierikuntha, etc. 
“grass” /Curr > T 112/: 

Dr *katti “grass” /DED 972/. 

46. A: Parnkalla panda, punda, Caledon Bay pandaj Nonga puinda, 
EMining bundog, Meyu (York P.) bernta, etc. “stone” /S/: 

Dr *pan t- “rock, block of stone” /DED 3224/. Cf. Tulu al i -parndu 
= ali-kallu “hailstone” = Dr *al i “hail” + *kal “stone”/DED 

o 

327/. 

47. A: Kumbainggeri kul lam, Kauralgai, Saibalgal, Gumulgal kul a. 
Pine. Chari. Bay kul a “stone” /S/: 

Dr *ka 1 “stone” /DED 1091/ (see T 39). Cf. also Vedda gala 
“stone, rock” /Geiger 1935: 512/. 

48. A: Mkabi uuel lae, Emu-Mudjug uui 1 long, Kurnai uual lug, 

ELuridya uualu, Daly river uuulu, Yuin (inland) wul lugCS), 
uuol 1 ug(N) j NKuri (Kutthung) uu<l a, Wiradyuri uual ag, 

Wirriwirri uuu 11 a “stone”: 

Dr * val 1 i “stone”/DED 4523/ 

49. A: Tyura purr i, Cook, district burry, NHalifax-Bay barr i e, 
Kuinmurburra parri, barri, SYuin (coast) boora, etc. 
“mountain” /Curr > T/: 

Dr * P or- “hill”/DED 3756/, * P orr- “mountain” /DED 3730/. (Cf. T 
399-400). 

50. A: Nonga kala, Yungar, Nunkaberi kila, Amandyokala, Meyu, 
Tyara, Parnkalla gadla, Kurnaikurla, etc./S, cf. C 79/: 

Dr *kal,u- “to burn”/DED 1259/, *kolli “firebrand”/DED 1794/ 
(see T 85). 

51. A: Marowre kuniga, kunega, Kurnai kuniga, SNarrinyeri kene 
“fire” /S/: 

Dr *kan- “to be hot, burn” /DED 1183/. 

52. A: Emu-Mudjug neera “sun” /S/: 

Dr *neram “sun, time” /DED 3128/. 

53. A: NKabi gel an, nelan, Kuinmurburra gi 1 an, Kamilaroi gi 11 i , 
gTlle, WKabi gi 11 an, NKurigTlan, Bielielam, Halifax Bay 
nilgan “moon” /S/: 
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Dr *ne 1 a- “moon” /DED 3113/. 

54. A: Amandyo wengoo "star” /Curr > T/: 

Dr: Kur bTnkoj Malto bi'ndke “star” /DED 3994/, cf. Malto blnye 
“the name of the god of thunder and lightningVDED 4422/. (See T 
379). 

55. A: NYuin (inland) bana, Kulin ban, baen, Ngarrimowro bannaj 
Kogai bunna “water” /S/: 

Dr *vann-an “washerman” /DED 4285/, cf. Dr *mann- “to bathe” 
/DED 3832/, * van- “rain, cloud” /DED 4410/, *pani “dew, fog, 
rain” /DED 3322/ (IP cf. SC 266). 

56. A: Kogai, Barcoo, Wakelburra (k)ammu J Puruga, Goa, Mamburra 
kammuj Burdekin kamu, Kana kamoj Halifax-Bay korno, kummu, 
Bundyil (NE) kommo, (SE) kammo “water” /S/: 

Dr *am- “water” /DED 158/ (cf. T 408-410). 

57. A: Turubul qaraun, Kumbainggeri garuj Thang-Yukumbul gano 
“water” /S/: 

Dr *nTr ~ *Tr “water” (< *nTr ) /DED 3057/ (No cf. IS n. 326). 

58. A: Wanman uualba “wind” /C 79/, Luridya uualba, uuolbaj 
Kokoyimidir uualbunj WNKulin uui 11 aj Piangil uui langi > 

~ Parnkalla, Tyura, Meyu uuami j etc., Yukumbul uuol 1 ar id./S/: 

Dr: *val i "wind, air”/DED 4347/. 

59. A: Yarrawurka mureej SKabimooloo “dark”/Curr > SC 279/: 

Dr: Kol murudi “black,” Nk mulori id. /DED 4086/. 

60. A: Ngurla kooni “to sleep” /Curr > T 193-194/, WDesert kunkun- 
“to lie down, sleep”: 

Dr *kan- “to dream, sleep” /DED 1 184/. 
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SUMERIAN: 

NOSTRATIC OR SINO-CAUCASIAN? 



THE SUMERIAN PRONOMINAL SYSTEM 
IN A NOSTRATIC PERSPECTIVE 

Claude BOISSON 
Universite Lumiere, Lyon 

The Sumerian language has so far remained an isolate 1 . None of the 
numerous attempts to link it with other languages or language families 
have been deemed successful by Sumerologists 2 . Since 1985 1 have tried 
to investigate the problem from a different angle, availing myself of the 
more recent scholarly publications, but proceeding with the utmost caution, 
as 1 am only too well aware of the many pitfalls ahead. My provisional 
conclusion is that there would seem to be a number of lexical analogs 
between Sumerian and some of the so-called ,, Nostratic‘' languages (see 
below), while the grammatical similarities are more tenuous. These data 
have been recorded in a series of privately-circulated papers (Boisson 
1987a, 1987b, 1988, 1989c). In the present article I shall restrict myself to 
an examination of the system of personal pronouns. 

Pronominal systems have always provided a favourite field of enquiry 
in comparative linguistics, owing to their allegedly exceptional resistance to 
change (Dolgopolsky 1964; Greenberg 1987) 3 . Indeed it is usually the case 
that pronouns will be handed down from generation to generation with 
often minimal changes, but one ought not to underestimate the possibility 
of repJacement within a language (as in contemporary French, with on 
now competing with the traditional nous in the colloquial style, or in the 
case of English you replacing thou ), or even of borrowing , should the 
sociolinguistic situation be favourable. In English, they , plus them and 
their, are loans from Old Norse. Indonesian saya T“ goes back to Sanskrit 
sahaya "slave", and borrowing of pronouns is clearly attested in Papuan 
languages (Foley 1986: 210-211). It is nevertheless safe to bet on the 
stability of personal pronouns, although one must be prepared for 
unpleasant surprises 
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Before presenting the pronominal system of Sumerian, it is necessary 
to give a short explanation for the words Emegir and Emesal. Emegir was 
apparently the main" dialect of Sumerian (erne means tongue ), or rather 
the mens speech. Emesal, called ummisallu or Jisan sifitim in Akkadian, 
the latter meaning perhaps "twisted language , is most likely to have been 
the women s language (but see below for Bobrova s new theory). Such was 
the older view on Emesal, and it has been revived by Igor M. Diakonoff 
with extremely cogent arguments, after a temporary eclipse during which it 
became unfashionable 4 . Emesal is characterized by a number of special 
words, as well as by special pronunciations for quite a few of the other 
words 5 . As Diakonoff rightly pointed out, Emesal is likely to have been a 
womens language, since it was used mainly for the speech of women and 
goddesses in epics, proverbs, and similar texts' 6 , also for the speech of 
the messengers and servants of the goddesses" (who must have been 
eunuchs), and for the speech of the incantation-priests or gala (Akkadian 
kalu), most of whom may have been eunuchs as well. 

Such a dichotomy between men s and women s speeches is well- 
known in other societies, particularly among the Chukch , as Diakonoff 
observed (see Bogoras 1922, 1934). But many other instances could be 
adduced, which may evince only a few differences in pronunciation, or 
more or less heavy lexical differences as well. Among the scattered, but 
rather extensive, literature on this topic, one can mention for instance: 
Arabic (D. Cohen 1973), Berber (Roux 1952), Gros Ventre (Flannery 1946), 
Japanese (Grootaers 1952), Koasati (Haas 1944; but see now Kimball 1987), 
Yana (Sapir 1929), Yukaghir (Ioxel son 1934); for other languages see also 
Bodine 1975 and Haas 1944, as well as Boisson (1989b). 

Now in quite a few cases it is pretty obvious that the women s speech 
is more conservative than the men s speech. This is so in Arabic, Berber, 
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Chukchi, Koasati. But the reverse is true in Yana, where men seem to have 
retained the older forms. Gros Ventre and Yukaghir are of doubtful 
interpretation. Accordingly one should not imagine that women are 
necessarily more conservative linguistically than men: indeed there are 
clearly documented instances where women were the leaders of change, as 
has often happened in English, Francoprovencal, French - and even at times 
in Japanese. But this requires social conditions that are not to be expected 
in most of the so-called ancient' or * pre-literate" societies. 

These considerations induce me to suggest that Emesal was a more 
archaic form of Sumerian than Emegir. 7 . 1 am pleased to note that this 
hypothesis has long been entertained by Diakonoff. We will see below 
what part this conjecture plays in our examination of the pronominal 
system. 

But I must add that there is now a very original new theory on Emesal 
which has been put forward by Larisa Bobrova, who thinks that it is one of 
the Sumerian local dialects of South Mesopotamia, cradle of the cult of the 
goddess Inanna. This assumption is based on the observation that most of 
the Emesal words attested so far either belong to Inanna herself, or are 
encountered in the texts associated, in this or that way, with the cult of this 
goddess of fertility and carnal love" (Bobrova 1989; Bobrova and Militarev 
1989: 98). It would seem at first sight that this invalidates Diakonoff $ 
theory, but I think that Bobrovas and Diakonoff s views are not at all 
incompatible. A women s dialect has to come from somewhere, and it can 
very well be more or less similar to a social, a communal, or a regional 
dialect 8 . In a recent survey of women s speech in the Arabic vernaculars, 
the following observation was made: Encore plus frappant peut-etre est le 
fait que la plupart, sinon la totalite des variantes relevees (in women s 
speech] se rencontrent, parfois identiques, dans des sous-dialectes (par 
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exemple des dialectes de quartiers dans les metropoles), dans Jes dialectes 
communautaires ou minoritaires (minorites juives, chretiennes). Bien plus, 
dans les tnemes villes, certaines variantes relevees sont communes par 
exemple aux femmes et a une minorite” (Boucherit and Lentin 1989). In 
Chukchi, too, the women s language seems to have been linked with a 
regional dialect. Another instance would be the use of Prakrits by women 
in Indian literature. 1 shall then continue to use the working hypothesis 
that Emesal was a conservative dialect of Sumerian, possibly characteristic 
both of (some classes of) women and of southern parts of Mesopotamia. 

To end these preliminaries 1 must put forward yet another 
hypothesis of a different nature: what is traditionally transliterated as z in 
Sumerian cannot possibly correspond to the voiced phoneme /z/, but must 
stand for a voiceless consonant, possibly a /s/, but much preferably the 
affricate /t s /, as suggested in Boisson (1989a). 


1 shall now start with facts concerning Sumerian, at least as far as 
they can be ascertained 9 . in the following table 1 have listed the personal 
pronouns (Pro), and, side by side, the possessive suffixes (Posj, which 
obviously constitute a parallel system Note that Pro. 1.pi. and Pro.2.pl. are 
not attested, and that Pro.3pl. as well as Pos.2.pl. and Pos3.pl probably 
include the (reduplicated ?) plural suffix -ene On the basis of the 
alternation between forms in Emegir and Emesal, Sumerologists 
hypothesize that the Emegir Pro.l.sg.. now transliterated as ga or ga , 
begins with the velar nasal /n/ 10 . The same applies to -gujo 

Here is the table of personal pronouns and possessive suffixes: 
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Personal pronouns Possessive suffixes 



(roots) 


l.sg. 

ga (Emegir) 
me (Emesal) 

-guio 

2.sg. 

za, ze (Emegir) 
ze (Emesal) 

-zu 

3sg. 

e.ne, a.ne 

-a.ni (animate) 

-bi (inanimate) 

l.pl. 

(not attested) 

-me (but see below) 

2.pi. 

(not attested) 

-zu.ne.ne, 

-zu.e.ne.ne, 

-zu.ne 

3-pl- 

e.ne.ne, e.ne.ne.ne 

-a.ne.ne, 

-bi 


An additional piece of information is that the demonstrative pronoun 
"this" is ne.en s ne(-e). 

We are now ready to perform a little bit of internal reconstruction on 
Sumerian. First, given the well-known fact that in a vast number of 
languages Pro.3.sg. and Pro.3.pl. are derived from demonstratives, I suggest 
the following hypothesis for Sumerian: 
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Hypothesis n ' J In (pre-)Sumerian the demonstrative base 
ne- and the Pro.3.sg. and Pro.3.pl. go back to the same etymon 
with a basically demonstrative function *ne 
Second, given the general parallelism between Pro. and Pos., 1 suggest 
the following hypothesis, based on the examination of Pos. 1.pi.: 

Hypothesis n* 2 In (pre-)Sumerian, Pro. 1.pi. had the form 
* m V ( V being some unspecified vowel). 

It is only after working on these reconstructions that I realised 
Burkhart Kienast (1980) had preceded me. We totally agree on the 
demonstrative origin of the third person pronouns, a rather uncontroversial 
conjecture anyway. But there is a problem for Pos. 1.pi.: Diakonoff (1967: 62, 
note 60; 1979: 24, note 27) says that it could perhaps be read -ge instead 
of - me, as in Falkenstein and Thomsen, while Kienast presents this solution 
as a certainty The lack of agreement between Sumerologists is most 
unfortunate, because it prevents us from being too positive about the 
reconstruction of Pro. 1.pi., for which I suggest *mV, whereas Kienast 
reconstructs * ge- , the latter solution not being endorsed by D. 0. Edzard, 
incidentally. Of course, there might very well have been different forms for 
Pro. 1.pi. in Emegir and Emesal, just as there are for Pro.l.sg., in which case 
Kienast s reconstruction would apply to Emegir, and mine to Emesal, 
supposedly an even more archaic form. 


Is it possible to relate the Sumerian pronominal system as presented 
here (i.e a combination of facts plus reasonable hypotheses) to any other 
pronominal system ? The answer, in my opinion, is a tentative "yes". 

My lexical investigations had led me to suggest as a plausible 
conjecture that Sumerian might be a "Nostratic" language (or perhaps a 
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language akin to Nostratic though not strictly belonging to it). In the sixties 
two Russian linguists, Aaron Dolgopolsky (now in Israel) and the late 
Vladislav Illic-Svityc, came to the conclusion that a number of securely 
established families could be considered as genetically related: Indo- 
European, Afroasiatic (or Afrasian, or Hamito-Semitic), Kartvelian, Uralic- 
Yukaghir, Turkic, Tungusic, Mongolian (the last three being branches of 
Altaic" for some linguists, but independent families for others, including 
Dolgopolsky until recently 11 ), and Dravidian, plus Japanese and Korean. 
Dolgopolsky would also include Chukchi-Kamchatkan (Luoravetlan) and 
Eskimo-Aleut (as suggested by 0. A. Mudrak), as well as Elamite (on which 
see McAlpin (1981), who rather convincingly relates it to Dravidian). On 
Nostratic see the bibliography under Illic-Svityc and Dolgopolsky, as well as 
a number of papers in the books edited by Shevoroshkin. For a global 
archaeological interpretation, see Renfrew (1991). For an application of the 
Nostratic theory to ancient European toponymy, see Boisson (1990). 

Since long-range comparison has been out of fashion in many linguistic 
circles, it must be emphasized that Illic-Svityc and Dolgopolsky s proposals 
have impressed very favourably a number of respected specialists, among 
whom B. Collinder, I. M. Diakonoff, V. A. Dybo (the editor of Illic-Svityc s 
posthumous work), P. Garde, J. H. Greenberg, V. V. Ivanov, K. Menges, R. A. 
Miller, N. Poppe. Of course some linguists might wish to modify the 
hypothesis, either by rejecting doubtful etymologies (a sifting process 
which is ceaselessly going on even in Indo-European studies), or even by 
changing the reconstruction of the phonological system 12 . Others would 
assign different limits to Nostratic. For instance there is a recent tendency 
(Diakonoff, Greenberg, Starostin) to exclude Afroasiatic from Nostratic 
proper. Greenberg, who is currently working on "Eurasiatic", his personal 
and independent version of the macro-family, also thinks that Dravidian 
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does not belong here, being closer to Nilo-Saharan, although this does not 
preclude a link between Nilo-Saharan, Dravidian and Eurasiatic; according 
to him Kartvelian would also be outside of Eurasiatic. So, basically, the 
Eurasiatic family encompasses most of the language families of Northern 
Eurasia: Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Korean-Japanese-Ainu, 
Gilyak, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut [J. Greenberg s Eurasiatic 
family is similar to the Nostratic family LI that has been postulated by 
Soviet scholars in the past several decades, but it differs in certain crucial 
respects [...). Greenberg does not deny that Eurasiatic is related to Afro- 
Asiatic, Kartvelian, and Dravidian, but he believes these relationships are 
more remote [...]. Perhaps the best way to view Nostratic is as a vast family, 
still not completely defined, of which Eurasiatic is but one subgroup 
(Ruhlen 1989b). Let us add that Bomhard independently published his own 
version of Nostratic', restricted to Afroasiatic and Indo-European 
(Bomhard 1984, 1986), but he now works within the framework of the 
standard Nostratic theory (see Dolgopolsky 1986). 

Since Illic-Svityc and Dolgopolsky have published the most extensive 
material, it is in their sense that t will refer to "Nostratic", although their 
work may naturally be subject to revisions. 

The following reconstructions are then available for Nostratic 
pronouns: 

A. Pro.l.sg. (T) Proto-Nostratic **mi (Illic-Svityc, vol. 1: 6; above all 
Dolgopolsky 1984; also Bomhard 1984, n’ 292: 276). Independent pronouns 
of the following forms are found: * mein) / * mi in Kartvelian ; * wE , 
'mhiV, 'munV in Uralic. Object pronouns of the following forms are 
found: 'me. 'me in Indo-European; 'm- in Kartvelian; ' m&n- , 'ban, in 
Proto-Turkic; 'min in Tungusic. Various other forms with m are found for 
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postnominal possessives, etc. Also Eskimo-Aleut -ma, Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
-m (Ruhlen 1989a). 

B. Pro.2.sg. ( "thou ') Proto-Nostratic **// / **S/ (Illic-Svityc, vol. 1: 6; 
and above all Dolgopolsky 1984; see also Bomhard 1984, n* 52: 207-208). 
In Dolgopolsky s paper are listed many forms in /- and also in s-. For the 
independent pronouns: Indo-European % tu (*tl in Anatolian); Kartveiian 

* si ; Uralic * t£ ; Proto-Turkic *sl ; Mongolian *1/ > *a ; Tungusic *si ; 
Gilyak / h i. There are other forms for object Pro., genitive Pro. (i.e. Pos.), 
etc. For Proto-Dravidian Tyler (1986) offers the reconstruction % Un I % nln . 
Also Eskimo-Aleut -/ (Ruhlen 1989a). 

C. Pro.3.sg. Illic-Svityc (vol. 2, n° 332: 93-94) reconstructs a Proto- 
Nostratic base for demonstrative pronouns (which also serves to form 
Pro.3.sg., as can be expected) in **/? - # or **/? / - : Altaic *j for 
demonstratives; Kartvelian *-ji , a Pro.3.sg. subject affix ; Indo-European 
*ne- / no-, a demonstrative (Russian Pro.3.sg. on "he" is related to this, 
for instance) *3 ; Uralic *nV -; Dravidian *na- (Malto, Brahui). 

D. Pro. 1.pi. ("we") Proto-Nostratic ** ma (Illic-Svityc, vol. 1: 6; see also 
Bomhard 1984, n° 292: 276): Uralic * ma- / * me- ; Indo-European * me-s ; 
Kartvelian % m -; Afroasiatic * m(n ), which is Pro. 1.pi. inclusive in Chadic. 
For Dravidian, Illic-Svityc gives the base * ma -, while Tvler 1986 suggests 

* fm)em . 

Not unexpectedly, these results are paralleled in Greenberg s work on 
Eurasiatic. "In Eurasiatic the most common pronominal pattern is first- 
person m- and second-person /- and Eskimo-Aleut shows reflexes of both 
pronouns. Furthermore, as Greenberg (forthcoming) H shows, the Eurasiatic 
family is characterized by two different first-person pronouns, m- t just 
mentioned, and k-, each serving a different function. Greenberg 
characterizes the m- pronoun as active or ergative", while k- is basically 
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"stative, absolutive, or passive". In Eskimo-Aleut the Eurasiatic pattern is 
reflected in ergative m- and absolutive k-" (Ruhlen 1989b). On k- 
pronouns, Dolgopolsky has another theory (see below). 


We are now in a position to compare the core of the Sumerian (and 
hypothesized pre-Sumerian) and the Proto-Nostratic pronominal systems, 
leaving aside Pro.2.pl. and Pro3.pl., which pose no problem. For Sumerian, 
we shall select the Emesal forms for Pro.l.sg. and Pro.2.sg. (the latter being 
actually extremely close to the Emegir form): recall our hypothesis on 
Emesal being closer to pre-Sumerian. Here are the two systems side by 
side : 



(pre-)Sumerian roots 
(based on Emesal) 

Proto-Nostratic 

Pro.l.sg. 

me 

**mi 

Pro.2.sg. 

ze 

(i.e. probably l\HI) 

**tf / **Si 

Pro.3sg. 

ene, ane 

**n 

(demonstr. 

Pro. 1. pi. 

*mV (?) 

(my reconstruction) 

**ma 
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The reader can decide for himself whether the parallelisms are 
satisfactory. 

Apart from Pro.l.pl., the remaining problem is the fact that Emegir 
Pro.l.sg. is ga (supposedly something like /r)a/ in the standard view), 
rather than a form in m , like Emesal, and Nostratic generally. But please 
note that Nostratic languages also have another form (originally emphatic if 
we are to believe Dolgopolsky) with a velar consonant, such as Indo- 
European x eg-H(om) / x ego-H ; Afroasiatic x -aku ; Elamite -k 
(Dolgopolsky 1984: 89-90). Dolgopolsky reconstructs the Proto-Nostratic 
form as ** HVkE , with X H possibly a glottal stop, and suggests that this was 
not a genuine personal pronouns, but a nominal substitute for the pronoun 
* mi " (see p. 90 of his paper for this brilliant idea: cf. the Indonesian 
example quoted above). But remember also Greenberg s idea on a basically 
stative, absolutive, or passive k- mentioned above. Can this Nostratic / 
Eurasiatic form be legitimately compared with Emegir ga ? It would 
certainly be much easier to do so if the initial consonant was not a nasal. 

For Pro.3.sg. Vitaly Shevoroshkin suggests to me a Nostratic form 
which would be even closer to the Sumerian form, namely ** fenV, or the 
like, as reconstructed by Dolgopolsky in his unpublished notes. “This seems 
to be a compound of the demonstrative / personal pronoun of the 3rd 
person ** ?i t ** ?e [...] plus the demonstrative base **n(k)", 


A not uninteresting aspect of the comparison 1 have tried to establish 
between Emesal (supposedly archaic Sumerian) and Proto-Nostratic is the 
fact that it deals, not with isolated forms, but with whole systems . As we 
can see, in both of these, Pro.l.sg. has a bilabial nasal, Pro.2.sg. has some 
sort of voiceless apico-alveolar or apico-dental obstruent (i.e. stop, or 
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fricative, or affricate), while Pro.3.sg. has a dental or alveolar nasal. The 
parallelism for Pro. 1.pi. is less reliable for the reasons stated above, but 
ought not to be rejected out of hand. 

Indeed if we take a language such as contemporary Russian, its 
pronominal system looks very much like Emesal: menja me” (genitive / 
accusative); tv "thou"; on, ona, ond "he", "she", "it"; my "we". 

It must be openly acknowledged that it is extremely easy to unearth 
analogs for Isolated Sumerian pronouns in various languages. Here are 
some examples for the first person singular. Emegir ga obviously looks like 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan * na (see Benedict 1972, 1976; Norman 1988), but we 
shall come back to this later. Emesal me reminds us of Urartian -me, the 
oblique form of Pro.l.sg. (Friedrich 1969; Melikisvili 1971); it also looks like 
Burushaski mi "my" (quoted in Ruhien 1987b) and like Etruscan mi, me- 
"io", "me" (Pallottino 1984: 512). The first person plural we", "our" is also 
mi in Burushaski. Fulani Pro.l.sg. is mi (Gregersen 1972: 76). We could 
easily find additional analogs further afield, as in Proto-Siouan * muk "first 
person", * mi "first person possessor or ergator" (G. H. Matthews quoted in 
Rood 1979: 279) or Proto-Austronesian Pro. 1.pi. exclusive * mi (Dahl 1976: 
122 ). 

As for the third person, Diakonoff and Starostin (1986: 82) reconstruct 
Proto-Hurro-Urartian *-nV, an enclitical 3rd person pronoun, from Proto- 
East Caucasian *nV, a demonstrative pronoun. 

What remains to be seen, though, is whether one can set up a whole 
pronominal system beside that of Sumerian, which could be regarded as a 
convincing competitor for the Proto-Nostratic system. This issue must be 
addressed because Diakonoff (p. c) tends to side with Starostin and Ivanov, 
who speculated that Sumerian could perhaps be included in "Sino- 
Caucasian", or "Dene-Caucasian" *5 . This proposed macro-family would 
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include North Caucasian (comprising Hurro-Urartian, a branch of North 
Eastern Caucasian according to Diakonoff and Starostin (1986), and 
apparently Hatti as well), Yeniseian (Ket plus four closely related extinct 
languages: see Starostin 1982), and Sino-Tibetan. The American family Na- 
Dene (on which see Greenberg 1987) has recently been added (see: 
Starostin 1984; Nikolaev 1988) !6 . 

Assuming that these hypotheses are correct, we can now list 
supposedly cognate proto-forms for Pro.l.sg. and Pro.2.sg. 17 : 

T : a) Proto-North Caucasian *zo (or in Nikolaev): cf. 

Proto-Hurro-Urartian * (/Ms - / *so, Hatti se- in Diakonoff 
and Starostin 1986. Proto-Yeniseian * faj . Proto-Na-Dene 
*fwf is. 

b) Proto-East Caucasian *nV / * mV . Proto-Sino-Tibetan 
*ya (see for instance Old Chinese ngag , Burmese ya, Bodo 
ay, Trung ya in Norman 1988: 12-13). Proto-Yeniseian b - 
(also * ?ab - in Starostin 1982: 201). 
thou : a) Proto-North Caucasian * wo : cf. Proto-Hurro-Urartian 
* we- , Hatti we- in Diakonoff and Starostin 1986. Proto- 
Yeniseian * ?u / * ?V\v . Proto-Na-Dene * wJ 19 . 

b) Proto-East Caucasian * yu / * ?Vy - . Proto-Sino- 

Tibetan % K v Vfj), as in Tibetan kbji-d , Burmese kwaj , etc. 
(Starostin 1982: 206). But note that the predominant form in 
Sino-Tibetan is in fact * naff / * nay , as in Old Chinese nfag, 
Burmese nay , Bodo nay, Trung na (Norman 1988; Benedict 
1976); this has been compared with Athabaskan % nan 
(Ruhlen 1989b). Proto-Yeniseian *AV- / * 2VZ-. 

If we examine this roster of forms we do find that Emegir ga matches 
perfectly Proto-Sino-Tibetan * ya, as already mentioned (but Yeniseian has 
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a bilabial), while Emesal me looks like one of the Proto-East Caucasian 
forms. In addition, as we saw above, some l.sg. (and 3.sg.) forms for 
Urartian and East Caucasian might look like Emesal. But it is clearly 
impossible to find any Dene-Caucasian form for ProJ.sg. that could 
constitute a parallel for Sumerian. On the other hand my working 
hypothesis suggesting that Sumerian could be related to Nostratic does not 
suffer from this weakness, and would then seem to be based on somewhat 
more systematic evidence. 

Nevertheless one must not jump too quickly to conclusions, because 
there is a possibility that Nostratic andSino-Caucasian might be related, as 
hypothesized very recently by Starostin (Starostin 1989; Pejros 1989). "I 
have no reason at all to suppose a closer genetic link between Nostratic and 
Sino-Caucasian (in fact, a preliminary study together with A. Yu. Militarev 
and V. E. Oryol revealed quite a lot of probable Afro-Asiatic-Sino-Caucasian 
isoglosses). That is why no attempt has been made to reconstruct Proto- 
Nostratic-Sino-Caucasian'' - one should rather postpone it until we know 
more about the interrelationship of the world s several macrofamilies 
(Starostin 1989: 111). The lexical evidence gathered by Starostin is indeed 
appealing, and the new theory deserves serious consideration. 

As far as relevant grammatical items are concerned, Starostin only 
lists side by side the Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian forms of Pro. l.sg. 
mentioned above. Let me say once again that Emegir Pro. l .sg. and Pro.2.sg. 
look like Nostratic pronouns, while Emesal Pro. l.sg. looks like Sino- 
Caucasian We seem to find ourselves in a predicament, but this might 
simply mean that Sumerian could be related to both Nostratic and Sino- 
Caucasian; we would then have to perform a much more complex task of 
subgrouping than we expected at first. In such an endeavour the lexical 
material would be of paramount importance, and I have no entrenched 
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position to defend, although I would cautiously suggest that Sumerian 
might be nearer to Nostratic / Eurasiatic than to Sino-Caucasian. 


Let us end with what I feel is a methodologically necessary, if 
sobering, word of caution. The Utian (- Miwok-Costanoan) family of 
California comprises the Costanoan languages plus the seven languages of 
the Miwok sub-family, which can be divided into Eastern Miwok and 
Western Miwok. Now it appears that Proto-Eastern Miwok is reconstructed 
with the following set of "declarative suffixes": l.sg. *-/» ; 2.sg. ; 3.sg. 

*-0 ; l.pl. * - wss ; 2 .pi. % -to-k ; 3.pl. * -p (Callaghan 1987). As Callaghan 
wryly notices, this looks awfully like the Proto-Indo-European and the 
Proto-Uralic suffixes -1 would add, more generally, like the proto-Nostratic 
etyma. Callaghan argues that since these suffixes are absent from Western 
Miwok and Costanoan, the paradigm can hardly be projected back to Proto- 
Utian, or even to Proto-Miwok. On the contrary it appears to be a rather 
recent" development 20 , unless we take it as an exceptional instance of 
retention. So we must beware of spurious analogies ascribable to 
independent developments. With this final note of irony I shall leave the 
reader to weigh the pros and cons on his own 2i . 


Ed. note: Within a quote, omitted words indicated by ... in English 
are indicated by [...] in French. 




NOTES 


1 I am very grateful to the following for information of various kinds, or 
for making papers available to me: John Bengtson, Vaclav Blazek, Larisa 
Bobrova, Allan Bomhard, Aziza Boucherit, Maurice Detrois, Igor M. 
Diakonoff, Aaron Dolgopolsky, Dietz Otto Edzard, Joseph Greenberg, 
Burkhart Kienast, Jerome Lentin, Colin Renfrew, Merritt Ruhlen, Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin, Sergei Starostin, Stephen A. Tyler. Errors are, of course, 
entirely my own. Let me emphasize very strongly that these linguists do 
not necessarily support the hypotheses put forward in this article. 

2 From the lexical point of view, the comparison is complicated by the fact 
that Sumerian obviously borrowed a number of words from other 
languages (Salonen 1968, although this is a slightly controversial paper), 
most specifically Afroasiatic languages (Militarev 1984a, 1984b; Boisson 
1989c). 

3 They have also been used as crucial arguments for linguistic subgrouping 
even in 'long-range comparisons". "One of the most salient traits of the 
Amerind family, which was remarked by both Alfredo Trombetti and 
Edward Sapir in the first decades of this century, is the presence of first- 
person n- and second-person m- throughout the languages of North and 
South America. Furthermore, not only does this trait connect all eleven 
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Amerind subgroups, it also serves to distinguish the Amerind family from 
the worlds other language families” (Ruhlen 1989b). See also Ruhlen 
1989a. 

4 The eclipse was due to the scepticism expressed by Jacobsen (in Gordon 
1959: 482-483). Suddenly nearly everyone followed suit (see for instance: 
Hallo 1968: 80; Renger 1969: 192-193; Rosengarten 1971: 39-40). When 
Diakonoff (1976) justifiably reverted to the former theory, it became 
respectable again (for instance: Alster 1982). Jacobsen s ideas (1988) are 
unconvincing from an anthropological point of view (Boisson 1989b). 

5 On Emesal see: Borger 1978: 215-217; Landsberger et al. 1956; Krecher 
1967; Diakonoff 1976; Mark Cohen 1981; Thomsen 1984: 285-294. On the 
new theory by Bobrova (1989), see below. 

6 But this was far from systematic, as the observations by Larisa Bobrova 
have shown again. 

7 But one should not exclude the possibility that Emesal was conservative 
as far as vocabulary and grammar were concerned, but innovative in 
phonology: many Emesal words seem to be derivable from their Emegir 
counterparts by applying rather regular processes of fronting and - it 
seems to me - affrication, typical of women s languages (see Boisson 
1989b). 

8 This point was made independently by myself and by several 
participants of the Moscow conference (May-Junel989) at which Larisa 
Bobrova presented her paper. 
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9 See the following general works on Sumerian, with sometimes slight 
differences in the readings: Diakonoff 1967; Diakonoff 1979; Falkenstein 
1949-1950; Falkenstein 1959; Thomsen 1984; and the monograph by 
Kienast (1980). 

10 The acute and grave accents, as well as the subscript numbers, are 
Sumerological conventions to distinguish the so-called "homophones'’. 

11 But see Starostin 1986; Dolgopolsky 1989b. Starostin has a book in 
preparation on Altaic. 

12 See for instance Bomhard (1990), who thinks that the "glottalic" theory 
of Proto-Indo-European forces a reconsideration of the “classical" Nostratic 
proto-system. But Dolgopolsky, Shevoroshkin and Starostin disagree with 
Bomhard on this issue. Other modifications have been advocated by 
Dolgopolsky and by Starostin (see for instance Starostin 1989). 

13 It is sobering for anyone interested in the methodology of long-range 
comparison to report this distressing piece of information: the third person 
singular pronouns in Ona (Patagon) and in Leco (Northern Andean) is on , 
just as in Russian ! (Greenberg 1987: 285). But this is of course an isolated 
item. On a more unsettling example, see the end of this paper. 

14 in The Eurasiatic Language Family : Indo-European and its Closest 
Relatives. Stanford University Press, Stanford. To appear. 

13 Starostin informs me that this is a very tentative speculation, nothing 
more, and that there is nothing published on this. Bengtson also favours a 
Sino-Caucasian affiliation for Sumerian (Bengtson 1990, wh eh should be 
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modified for a number of items, and various personal communications). D. 
0. Edzard informs me that Ulrich Unger (Munster) has endeavoured to link 
Sumerian with Chinese, but I have not had access to this unpublished work. 
Blazek (1988) has also sent me a number of suggestive parallels between 
Sumerian and North Caucasian or Sino-Tibetan which would need a much 
lengthier paper to comment on. 

16 Burushaski is also considered as Sino-Caucasian by some linguists (I. 
Pejros, John Bengtson). V. V. Ivanov, Orel and Starostin would also add 
Etruscan to this macro-family (see Orel & Starostin 1990). But our 
knowledge of Etruscan is still fragmentary. 

1^ ’ As in the case of Eurasiatic and Amerind, pronouns provide important 
evidence for the validity of Dene-Caucasian" (Ruhlen 1989b). Ruhlen adds 
data for Pro. 1.pi., such as Proto- Athab ask an *-/>'*/ (< */»’ ), with similar 
forms in East Caucasian (Hunzib He "we", etc.). 

IS "Bengtson (1989) compares Burushaski fe / T with these forms 
and Nahali juo T" would seem to belong here as well" (Ruhlen 1989b). 

19 Also Burushaski ug , according to Bengtson. 

20 Roger Wescott argued that this splendid paradigm points to a distant 
Miwok-Indo-European relationship (on Miwok and Uralic, see also 
Sadovszky 1977). But for Greenberg (1987), Miwok is safely ensconced in 
Miwok-Costanoan, which is part of California Penutian, which belongs to 
Penutian, which in turn belongs to "Amerind". So the (direct) Miwok-IE / 
Uralic connection is illusory. 
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21 Of course, the reader should bear in mind that I have also gathered 
lexical evidence (Boisson 1987a, 1987b, 1989c), and this must on no 
account be underestimated (see Greenberg 1987, Ruhlen 1987), plus some 
tentative additional data on 9 to 11 grammatical morphemes, some of 
which of a doubtful value (Boisson 1988). 
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THE ’ MOTHER TONGUE' 



IN SEARCH OF EVE(S) AND MOTHER TONGUECS) 


Eric de Grolier 

During the last few years, advances in both molecular biology and 
comparative linguistics have resulted in new attempts to correlate the 
appearance of "anatomically modern men" and their worldwide expansion with 
the origin of "language" in its present form and the distribution of lan¬ 
guage phyla across the continents. In this paper, I will try to analyze 
some recent publications which seem especially relevant to this question. 1 

In Search of Eve(s) and her/their Lineage 

Using a large data bank set up at the University de Geneve on the 
distribution of genes and haplotypes among human populations, Andr£ 
Langaney and various members of his team have proposed a way to explain 
the variations observed and to trace a plausible scenario which would 
best fit the available data. 

Langaney (1988: 161-3, 180-3) posits a first split between 0.2 mya 

(million years ago) and 0.05 mya separating a "Western group" from an 
"Eastern group;" then, ca. 0.05 mya, the Oriental group would have been 
divided by the separation of the ancestors of Melanesians and Australians. 
Amerindians could be the descendants of "Orientals" who emigrated ca. 0.02 
or 0.04 mya; modern Africans would have colonized their present 
territories, beginning in the northeast, from perhaps 0.035 mya. Langaney 
ascribes a major role to the "founder effect" (1988: 159-60, 177-80). 

In a more detailed presentation of their results, the Geneva team tried 
to explain the genetics and history of Sub-Saharan Africa (Excoffier, et. 
al., 1987). This paper includes a discussion of African languages, based 
on the survey conducted by Pellegrini (1987). One interesting point 
concerns the genetic affinities between the Khoisan and East Africans (p. 
170-1). The authors are extremely skeptical of mitochondrial DNA studies 
(p. 178-9), which are still prominent in Langaney (1988: 133-134). After 

1 The present paper is a revision of an earlier one entitled "Human 
biology, prehistoric archeology, and historical linguistics," 
distributed at the International Meeting on Language Change and 
Biological Evolution, Turin, May 1988. 
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discarding two of the four theories on the origin of modern Homo sapiens 

sapiens (namely polycentric and European origin), they criticize the 
theory of an African origin and favor the fourth theory, of a Middle East 

or West Asiatic origin (p. 179-81). They suppose (on rather slight 
evidence) that San populations moved to southern Africa from the north¬ 
east, "pushed by the Bantu or followed by them" (p. 183), and finally 

propose a hypothetical scenario based on Gm and Rhesus systems data: 

"An ancestral population, still possessing most of the specificities found nowadays in Africa, Europe 
and Asia, moved to East Africa. From these migrants, two populations emerged. The first one 
colonized southern Africa. Khoisan populations descended from them, and were submitted to a strong 
and probably ancient founder effect and to genetic drift. The second daughter population moved 
westward and differentiated progressively. More recently, Bantu populations, probably caning from 
Central West Africa, migrated toward the south and met the Khoisan in southern Africa. In this 
schema, the heterogeneous Nilo-Saharan populations may be the scattered remnants of an ancient 
east-west Sudanic peopling zone" (p. 183-4). 

Rather curiously, Excoffier, et. al., did not take into account the 

extensive survey of physical anthropology in Tobias (1985), although it 

was cited (yet little used) in the references of Pellegrini. In contrast 

to the Excoffier, et. al., thesis on the San's relatively recent peopling 

of South Africa, the data in Tobias point to their very early presence 

there. In a previous publication, Tobias (1978: 29) wrote: 

"although the San were formerly more widespread in Africa, there is no convincing evidence that they 
originated elsewhere than in Africa, more particularly in southern, Central, or West Africa. We shall 
therefore avoid explanations based on fanciful and speculative theories about migrations from outside 
Africa. ...the earliest San-like skeletal remains date from the Later Stone Age; they are from 
archaeological deposits that have been excavated in South Africa and in Zambia... The evidence of 
these bony remains tells us that the San was a peculiarly African line of human evolution. It can be 
traced back well into the Later Stone Age, and perhaps even to the Middle Stone Age, possibly over 
20,000 or 25,000 years. The proto-San peoples were themselves descended from still earlier fossil 
peculations." 

Since 1978, new archaeological data which has become available has 
convinced the majority of researchers in this field to revise the dates 
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proposed for African Middle and Later Stone Age; indeed, it is now 
admitted that LSA began almost at the date which was previously accepted 
for MSA. Even Binford, who maintained for a long time that modern Man 
did not appear before about 0.04 mya, recently (1987: 692) recognized 
that materials as early as 90,000 years BP in southern Africa "have many 
of the properties of Upper Paleolithic assemblages from Europe." Thus, 
it appears likely that the date of 0.02-0.025 mya hypothesized by Tobias 
(1978) must be multiplied by 4 or 5. 

The Langaney scenario is incompatible with the much-publicized results 
of Rebecca Cann, et. al. (1987), with mtDNA, which point to an African 
"Eve" (or rather, several Eves); these results are hotly debated, not only 
by the Geneva team, but are compatible with those obtained by Cavalli- 
Sforza, et. al. (1988), with classical genetic markers concerning 42 
populations. The Cavalli-Sforza group explain the mixture of African and 
Caucasoid traits for San and Ethiopians, apparent also in the Geneva data, 
as due to "respectively, old and young admixtures of a majority of 
Africans and a minority of Caucasoids" (1988: 11). This explanation is 
historically documented for the Ethiopians, as it is recognized that 
modern Ethiopians are speakers of South Arabian who "crossed the Red Sea 
millenia ago - much earlier than the usually given date of the fourth 
century BC" (Hetzron, 1987: 655). For the San, we could hypothesize that 
when some of the ancestors of contemporary Sandawe, Hadza and Oropom (an 
extinct San tribe of Uganda: Wilson, 1970) lived in northern East Africa, 
they were in contact with peoples from "Caucasoid" stock who later migra¬ 
ted further north; this, by the way, gives some support to the connection 
proposed by Stopa (1972, 1979) between Khoisan and Indo-European, a 
connection summarily dismissed by his critics. 

Cavalli-Sforza, et.al., propose a tree in which a first split separates 
Sub-Saharan Africans from other populations; the next split separates two 
major "superclusters:" North Eurasians and South East Asians. They show 
in a comparative schema, which confronts the divisions obtained by 
analyzing the biological data with those found in Ruhlen's classification 
of language phyla (1987) , that there is an almost perfect correlation 
between these two classifications (p. 26) . In addition, they establish a 
correlation between the genetic distances separating the "clusters 
defining fission" and the archaeological time data (p. 28). The fact that 
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six of their 42 populations are defined by linguistic criteria (Bantu, 
Nilo-Saharan, Dravidian, Uralic, North-Turkic and Na-Dene) could diminish 
the value of the results for these groups; the lack of Andamanese is 
somewhat disturbing for the relation posited between New Guinean and 
"Indopacific," as this latter grouping in Greenberg includes Andamanese. 
In view of the controversies on the linguistic affiliations (or, more 
exactly, lack of affiliations) for Burushaski and Ket, we may regret the 
absence of separate data for them. The exceptions to the general corres¬ 
pondence between the two classifications are readily explained (p. 15). 

Cavalli-Sforza, et. al., note that their model "clearly assumes expan¬ 
sion of modern humans from a nuclear area and replacement of other local 
pre-existing populations" (p. 18); they reject the alternative model 
proposed by Wolpoff ("Multi-regional evolution"). However, one must 
remark that the "replacement" theory which they advocate, rather generally 
accepted by most specialists concerning Central and West Europe, certainly 
does not enjoy a general concensus for, say, China or Indonesia. They 
attribute a Major role to a "fully developed language" in the expansion of 
anatomically modern men and - probably inspired by Lieberman's theories - 
write that it is "easier to understand the rapid disappearance of 
Neanderthals, if they were biologically provided with speech of more 
modest quality" (p. 20) - but there is in fact no support for this 
hypothesis. On the other hand, it might be possible that a certain 
progress in linguistic ability helped to determine the acceleration of 
cultural development ca. 0.125-0.1 mya in Africa; Binford in his 1987 
interview alluded to this as a "bang." 2 

In Search of Mother Tongue(s) 

There is a growing tendency among anthropologists-linguists to consider 
that all human languages spoken today as well as these now extinct but 
documented in written form are members of a single, "very extensive 
family - which may even be proto-Sapiens" (Greenberg, 1987: 62). This 
recognition, however, does not mean that one must also adhere to a strict 
monogenetic theory on the "origin of language:" it is quite compatible 


2 1 discuss in more detail the paleoanthropological data related to this 
problem in my 1989 paper. 
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with, e.g., the "fuzzy monogenesis" proposed by Hockett (1978). 

Ruhlen (1988: 13-14) writes that "Proto-Sapiens could be only 10,000- 

20,000 years older that Proto-Australian," which he dates from 30,000- 
40,000 BP. This would represent a maximum time-depth of 0.06 mya - 
obviously too short for the qualification of "Proto-Sapiens," since most 
human paleontologists place the stage Homo sapiens ca. 0.5-0.4 mya; and 
even too short for "Proto-Sapiens sapiens," if one accepts the view, now 
supported by many specialists, of a date ca. 0.125 mya for Homo sapiens 
sapiens . 

Any reconstruction of PSS (Proto-Sapiens sapiens) presupposes the use 
of four models: phonological, morphological, syntactic and semantic - but 
we are still far from a concensus on what could have been the structures 
of PSS from these four points of view (Grolier, 1988). 

Since 1973, a prolonged and sometimes ardent debate has been conducted 
between partisans (Bordes and his followers) and opponents (Blanford and 
his school of "New Archaeology") of an early cultural differentiation - 
around 0.4-0.3 mya - and, of course, cultural differentiation also means 
linguistic dialectization; it is not yet solved. But all paleoanthro- 
pologists are in agreement on the point that, with the advent of H.s.s., 
there are unequivocal signs of cultural variations from region to region, 
so that we can safely assert that the "Mother Tongue" (PSS) was in fact a 
bundle of dialects and not a unified, standardized monolanguage. 

How many phyla and "macro-phyla" could be identified for the subsequent 
evolution of PSS, and what time-depth is involved? No agreement exists 
at present on these two points (which are in fact related). However, 
from the current schemes proposed by Greenberg (1987), Ruhlen (1987), and 
Shevoroshkin (1988), one could try to extract a kind of rough classifi¬ 
cation schedule, albeit still very hypothetical, as follows: 

1. Khoisan 

2. Sub-Saharan non-Khoisan macro-phylum 

2.1 Niger-Congo 

2.2 Nilo-Saharan 

3. Afro-Asiatic 

4. West Nostratic: Kartvelian + Indo-European 

5. East Nostratic: 

5.1 Elamo-Dravidian 

5.2 Uralic-Yukhagir 
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6. 

Altaic 


7. 

Korean + Japanese + Ainu 


8. 

Dene-Caucasian 


iH 

00 

North Caucasian (+ Hatti, 

Hurri-Urartean, Etruscan 

8.2 

Yeniseian 


8.3 

Sino-Tibetan 


-s' 

oo 

Na-Dene 


9. 

Almosan-Keresiouan + Chukchi- 

Kamchatkan + Gilyak 

10. 

Amerind (-9) 


11. 

Austric + Austro-Tai + Austro 

-Asiatic 

12. 

Indo-Pacific 


13. 

Australian 



I intentionally left out Burushaski and Sumerian, included (with a 
question-mark) by Shevoroshkin in North Caucasian; and Eskimo-Aleut, 
placed by Greenberg in his "Eurasiatic." The place of Ket (Siberia) is 
quite hypothetical, and I have omitted it too. If we would take the 
biological classification of Cavalli-Sforza, et. al. , as a guide, Eskimo- 
Aleut would probably find its best place within group 9, but the 
linguistic data of Fortescue (1981) points rather to a relation with 
groups 6-7. Dolgopolsky and Mudrak would relate it to "Nostratic" 
(Shevoroshkin, 1988: 2). Foley (1986: 275), who does not recognize the 
genetic unity of Papuan languages, presents "some evidence for a genetic 
link between Australian and Papuan languages." The question of a 
possible grouping of Andamanese and Tasmanian with Papuan in 
"Indo-Pacific," as proposed by Greenberg (1971), remains unsettled. 

I think that practically all dates suggested by linguists for proto¬ 
languages are too recent, except those proposed by Wurm (1988: 2) for 

Australian: 0.06-0.04 mya. Apparently, they have been reluctant to 

consider the possibility that languages diversified before the maximum 
time limit which they thought attainable by their reconstructions - from 
7000 to 9000 years, according to their general feeling - or at least that 
if such diversification occured, it was completely outside of their own 
domain, to be investigated by other disciplines. Typical of this 
position, for instance, is Miller (1980: 108-9), who writes that: 

"The concensus of historical linguists, familiar with the comparative method, is that the techniques 

of that method in general take us back at the earliest to the late Neolithic, and that the 
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reconstructions performed in terms of the assumptions of the comparative method provide us with data 
concerning the existence, and substance, of linguistic communities of roughly that date, but most 
likely of no earlier periods... Historical linguistics, at least historical linguistics as we 
generally understand the term, and based on the assumptions and reconstruction techniques of the 
comparative method, is unable to bridge the gap between the old and the new Stone Age civilizations; 
apparently it can tell nothing about the language of the former, only something about the latter." 

With such conviction firmly anchored in his mind, it is not surprising 
that Miller imagined the separation of Japanese from its supposed Tungusic 
ancestor "sometime between 3000 and 2000 B.C." (1980: 116-7), disregarding 
the word of caution in Poppe's foreword to Miller's previous book (1971: 
x-xi). Similarly, the scenario elaborated by Fortescue (1981: 16-18) for 

the origin of Proto-Eskimo-Aleut, ca. "in the middle of the third 
millennium B.C.," remains extremely dubious. 

Using the (very unreliable) glottochronological method of Kruskal, Dyen 
and Black, Fleming found for Proto-Afro-Asiatic a date of 26,000 ± 8,000 
B.C. (1986: 11). This is more or less in agreement with Hodge's hypothe¬ 
sis (1985: 19), according to which Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic speakers 
"were together in the cultural area on the Middle Nile around 20,000 B.P." 

Paleoanthropologists are less bound by theoretical presuppositions; 
thus we find Tobias estimating (1978: 30) that the divergence between 

Khoisans and "Negroes" (that is, practically, my group 2, above) "had 
begun by the onset of Later Stone Age, between 15,000 and 25,000 years 
ago;" in his 1985 paper Tobias adopted a median date of 20,000 years - 

but, as already remarked above, this date would now be considered pushed 
back, owing to the recent revision of datings for the African Later Stone 
Age - the transition between MSA and LSA being now placed somewhere in 
the range of 0.1 mya. 

A very interesting point is the time-depth of Proto-Amerind - provided 
that one accepts Greenberg's theory, or Amerind less Almosan-Keresiouan, 
if one follows Nikolaev's and Mudrak's conclusions. In a paper presented 
at the ICAES in Vancouver (1983: 14), Zegura asserted that at that date 

Greenberg estimated that at least 20 to 25,000 years were required to 
explain the differentiation of the various Amerindian languages. 

However, in his most recent writings (e.g., 1987: 333) Greenberg 
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apparently changed his mind, as he now connects "Amerind” with the Clovis 
culture "which dates back at least 11,000-12,000 years." 

In a recent interview, Gruhn (1988) argues for an initial route of 
entry into the New World along the Pacific coast, following a hypothesis 
proposed by Fladmark since 1975. Gruhn uses the theory according to 
which the areas of "greatest language diversification" indicate the 
possible points of departure for the expansion of proto-languages, but 
she admits a large number of "isolates" in Amerindian languages, which 
Greenberg relates to one or the other of his six major stocks forming 
Amerind. Besides, the theory of "areas of greatest diversification" is 
open to criticism and has been successfully refuted by Wurm (against 
Dyen) for Austronesian; it has also been indicated that it would produce 
results contrary to historical evidence if applied to Slavic languages. 
However, the data provided by Gruhn on American prehistoric sites much 
before those associated with the Clovis culture are on the whole 
convincing. Indeed, if Yokoyama's (1987) and de Lumley's (1988) results 
concerning Toca de Esperanza datations (ca. 0.3 mya) are confirmed, one 
should admit that at least some places in the Americas would have been 
peopled before the migrations of "anatomically modern man..." but one 
could argue, in that case, that their languages were lost, or remaining 
only as substrate traces, as has been hypothesized for Neanderthal 
language(s). 

I am not competent enough to try to correlate the distribution of 
Greenberg's six "main stocks" of Amerind with that of Amerindian 
prehistoric cultures. Could we, for instance, hypothesize that the 
Almosan-Keresiouan family of languages is connected to the "red ochre 
civilization" which covered approximately the same geographic area? The 
present distribution of Greenberg's III (Chibchan-Paezan) and IV (Andean) 
suggest a prehistoric movement of their speakers along the western 
(Pacific) coast; on the contrary, Greenberg's V (Equatorial + 
Macro-Tucanoans) and VI (Macro-Carib, Panoan and Ge) seem to originate 
from the eastern (Atlantic) coast. 
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Post-scriptum 


Since November 1988, when the paper printed above was written, many new 
data have been available, as well as new interpretations. 

Research on the origins of "modern Man" (i.e., Homo sapiens sapiens) 
brought more arguments in favor of his African "homeland" (see the review 
by Lewin, 1991; Lucotte, 1990); new datations (by ESR, electron spin 
resonance) of the Qafzeh and Skiihl fossils gave for these specimens of 
H. s.sapiens in the Levant ages which indicated that they were roughly 
contemporary (albeit somewhat more recent) with their counterparts in 
South East Africa. However, a recent symposium in Tokyo (November 1990: 
see Trinkaus, 1991) did not bring a concensus on the possible "mixing" of 
"modern" people of African origin with autochtonous Asian populations 
evolving in the same direction. 

Di Rienzo and Wilson findings (1991) on the "explosion" of variations 
in mitochondrial DNA of Caucasoid populations, dated around 0.06 mya, 
seems particularly interesting, as possibly corresponding to the 
expansion of "modern" populations out of Africa. 

Concerning the classification of H.s.sapiens languages, the scheme 
which I presented in the paper would probably require a number of changes 
(Starostin 1989, 1990; Aikhenvald-Angenot and Angenot, 1989; Fleming, 
1991) . The division of "Nostratic" into a Western and an Eastern Branch 
(my classes 4 and 5) appears quite dubious, and the whole construction 
opposing two large "superfamilies," "Nostratic" on the one hand and 
"Dene-Caucasian" on the other hand, could indeed be artificial. 

The most controversial part of "Mother Tongue's evolution" concerns the 
alleged "homelands" of its various divisions and the datings of their 
separation. The very notion of "homeland" appears debatable: it might be 
better to replace it by the Renfrew concept of "nuclear areas," much less 
precisely located than a particular "point of origin." 

Concerning the dates of "divergence" of language families, it appears 
that the chronologies so far advocated (especially by the "Moscow group," 
but also by Greenberg) are much too short. But this point would require 
a new paper. 
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EVE’S DICTIONARY 
John Bengtson 


It is typical of modern man that he has made great leaps in knowledge of the 
physical world around him, but has learned relatively little about himself and 
humanity. We can create intricate machines and potent concoctions, but we lack a 
sufficient groundwork of knowledge in our own identity and background, a 
problem which leads to war, crime, and other grave ills of society. In the scientific 
world, physicists are confidently tracing the existence of matter and the universe 
billions of years back, while the typical historical linguist hesitates to attempt to 
trace the history of human speech back much further than about five thousand 
years. Beyond that point, they maintain, the methods of comparative linguistics 
break down. There is no way to tell, they claim, whether resemblances between 
words are accidental or the result of common origin, and thus it is impossible to 
prove whether the world’s five thousand or so languages actually do derive from 
one or more ‘original’ languages. 

Fortunately, recent breakthoughs have been made in historical (anthropological) 
linguistics. We can now refute the narrow views of the orthodox' linguist, who is 
most often a specialist in a particular language family. In fact, the investigations 
of this writer, as well as a few other 'paleo -lexicologists', show that there are 
significant and widespread resemblances of vocabulary throughout all human 
languages which point to a common origin of all tongues. This is hardly a new 
theory (see Genesis 11), but it has generally been eschewed by linguists wishing to 
distance themselves from any creationist association. Only now, with a great 
increase in linguistic material as well as rigorous scientific methods, are we able to 
refute the idea that the remote past of human language cannot be investigated. 

Recent research with mitochondrial DNA indicates that all humans do in fact 
have a common female ancestor, probably about 200,000 years ago, and in Africa. 
Researchers have dubbed her “Eve” (see The Search for Adam and Eve", 
Newsweek. Jan. 11, 1966) The genetic findings are completely in accord with our 
linguistic data. So even as the geneticists trace out Eve’s corporeal existence, we 
linguists Sift out her cultural identity, the very words that, she must have uttered. 

For example, the word for ’nose’ in the Aymara language of South America is 
’nasa’, which is identical to Norwegian ‘nasa’ Cnase', ’nese’), of the same meaning. 
Because the traditional historical linguist assumes that Aymara and Norwegian are 
completely unrelated, he can only conclude that the two words are purely a chance 
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resemblance, and even cites this case as proof that remote resemblances are 
always fortuitous! 

The alternate view is that the resemblance may actually point to a distant 
linguistic relationship, and thus common origin. This is the view taken by this 
writer, as well as several other paleo -lexicologists. The convincing factor in the 
case of 'nasa* is that the resemblance is not isolated, but rather part of a wide- 
ranging chain of related words. Similar forms are found in the other Indo- 
European languages (German *nase‘, Old English nosu’, Old Slavic nosu’, Latin 
‘nasus’, Sanskrit nasa’, etc.'); this etymology is accepted by the traditional linguist. 

Where we depart from the view of the orthodox linguist is in our connection of 
the familiar Indo-European words with the fohowing; 

Khoisan: n/aff, /nutu, /nugsa 'nose' (in various languages; / is a 
clicking sound) 1 ) 

Caucasian: Northern Caucasian ‘nVit'V ’face' 2 ) 

Burushaski: nAS ‘smell, odor', nAS ‘septum of nose’ 3) 

Amerind: neti, neci, nici, nasa, nus nose' in various South American 
languages) 

Korean: nat ‘face’; Ainu: nota ‘face, nos cape (of land)’ 4) 

We conclude from all this that we have here some remnants of a very old word for 
‘nose*, which may have sounded like *nati of *natu. 5) The /s/ sounds in several 
languages apparently developed out of /t/, as in English nation neysn’ and Spanish 

nation. 

There seems to have been also another word for ‘nose*, which we have found in 
fifteen other language families. It must have sounded something like *cuna or 
*cunka, which later became suna, sunga, sung, sun, snu, and so on: cf. English 
‘snout’, ‘snot’. W 

In assembling Eve s dictionary, we find that the names of body parts, such as 
nose’, ‘eye‘, ‘arm’, are of paramount value in deducing the original basic vocabulary 
of mankind. These terms are independent of culture, and apparently have 
remained quite stable throughout the past tens of thousands of years. 

Another example has to do with one of the most vital sources available to early 
mankind: game. Animals were important not only as raw material (horn, antler), 
but also as a source of food ( horned ones’, deer, bison, cow): 
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Prototype *KIRU 'horn': 7 > 

Nilo-Saharan: *KiR-; Afittl gwur-tu, Kunama gila ’horn' 8) 

Afro-Asiatic: Cushitic *qr-: Somali garri, Mocha qaro ‘horn 
Ancient Egyptian qr.tj horns’; 

Semitic *qarn: Arabic qarn, Hebrew qeren horn' 9) 

Indo-European. Latin cornu ‘horn’, cervos ‘stag, deer‘; 

English horn, hart = Scandinavian horn, hjort; 

Greek keras ‘horn*, keraos ‘horned', Galatian karnon, 

Welsh earn ’horn'; Russian korova ’cow', serna ‘chamois’; 

Sanskrit srnga- ‘horn’; Hittite kar(a)war ‘horns’ 

Uralic. Finnish, Estonian kiire 'crown (of the head)' 9) 

Kartvelian: Zan *kr-a 'horn' 9) 

Basque: hortz ’tooth' (from *khar-) 10) 

Caucasian: Northern Caucasian *XXVrV 'horn' 1 D 
Ainu: kirau 'horns, antlers' 4) 

Sino-Tibetan: Tibeto-Burman *kruw, krsw horn' 12) 

Miao-Yao: *klo(q), kyo(q)'horn' 13) 

Daic: Tai *klook ’deer' (from *KIRU-ka?) 13) 

Amerind: *kYRV *horn‘ (Shevoroshkin): Sintun k'ili, Rumsien cirx 
'horn; Jicaque kir 'tooth', kere 'bone'; Blackfoot -lxkin 'horn' 14) 

Again, we accept this as overwhelming evidence for an ancient word that sounded 
something like *kiru and meant 'horn*. But it is not just these two examples that 
convince us of a worldwide network of related vocabulary. In a forthcoming 
article, Merritt Ruhlen and I will present twenty-five 'global etymologies' (related 
words running through six or more widely separated language families). 15) Still, 
orthodox historical linguists are loath to give up their long-standing prejudice 
against long-range comparison. Winfred P. Lehmann, a highly accomplished and 
respected historical linguist, gives this reason for his doubts: *lf you go back a few 
thousand years, comparing words and languages, pretty soon you have so few 
related words left that you have nothing to compare.' 

Lehmann is presumably referring to the phenomenon of vocabulary 
replacement, observed even within closely related families. For example, German 
and Scandinavian both contain the word 'hund', which corresponds in meaning to 
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the English ’dog‘. We know from written records that the Old English word hund' 
was only gradually replaced by ‘docga 1 , but hund* did not disappear; it remains as 
the specialized term ‘hound 1 . So vocabulary replacement does not necessarily mean 
that words are lost without a trace. 17) More commonly, there is a shift of 
meaning which sets off a chain reaction in the lexical structure of the language, so 
that phonetic sequences remain but have moved to a different semantic "slot". 
Note the following: 

Indo-European: Old Slavic kostf ‘bone’: Latin costa 'rib 1 

Amerind: Chitimacha katsi ‘bone 1 : Cavinena -'katse ‘rib 1 

Uralic: Kamassian kot ‘rib*: Mordvin kas-ka, kas-ke ‘sacrum 1 

Afro-Asiatic: Hausa k'asf'bone 1 : Arabic qass‘sternum 1 

Here we find several examples of general meaning *bone‘ opposed to specialized 
meanings Tib 1 , ‘sternum 1 , ‘sacrum’), just as in the houndVdog’ example above. In 
some groups, such as Uralic, only the specialized terms have survived. This is 
exactly what we should expect, allowing for 50,000 or more years of semantic 
change. *9) Names of body parts are, in general, so resistant to change and 
replacement that meaning shifts are relatively transparent, as in the examples 
above. Besides specialization, other common shifts are metonymy (such as ‘arm’ to 
'hand* or shoulder 1 ), and extension by simile (such as from body part to 
geographical feature, as in Ainu nos, cited above; in Spanish, ‘costa 1 has shifted to 
the geographical meaning ‘coast 1 , while a diminutive form ‘costilla 1 still carries the 
meaning ‘rib 1 ). All of these types of semantic change are accepted by etymologists 
working within language families, such as Indo-European; we feel that the same 
should be allowed in global etymologies. 

Despite Lehmann’s statement that, there is “nothing to compare”, we are in fact 
finding abundant evidence for lexical connections that may date back as far as 
50,000 years, or more. As Greenberg has demonstrated, the more languages one 
compares, the greater the amount of ancient vocabulary can actually be recovered. 
20) When we compare all language families simultaneously (to the greatest extent, 
possible, in terms of materials available to us), we are able to recover what 
Greenberg calls "submerged vocabulary": for example, the word for 'nose' cited 
above can be recovered from only a few diverse families (Khoisan, Indo-European, 
Ainu, Burushaksi, Caucasian, and Amerind), whereas it has been submerged or lost 
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completely in twenty or thirty others. But even these half-dozen families are 
enough to establish the etymology and put to rest the old nemesis of "chance 
resemblance." 21) With these beginnings, we are well on the way to reconstructing 
the most ancient layers of vocabulary - Eve s Dictionary. 

NOTES 


1. The Khoisan family includes the Bushman and Hottentot languages of South 
Africa, and the following remnants in Tanzania: Sandawe and Hadza. 

2. ’Caucasian’ in this context refers to a family of about 30 languages spoken in the 
Caucasus mountain range. The reconstruction is taken from an unpublished list by 

S. L. Nikolaev and S. A. Starostin. 

3- Burushaksi is a famous isolated language spoken in the Himalaya mountains. 

4. Ainu is the virtually extinct language of the natives of Northern Japan. For the 
semantic relation of ‘nose’ to ’cape of land’, compare English ’-ness’ (in place 
names), Scandinavian nes, nas 'promontory’, Greek nesos island, peninsula’ (from 
*nasso-s). 

5. Reconstructions suggested by Merritt Ruhlen ("Global Etymologies", MS). Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin suggests Nostratic *ni§wV and Amerind *niXV ’nose’ (V. 

Shevoroshkin, "Methods in Interphyletic Comparisons", Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher 
61, imp. 22,No. 99). 

6. The full documentation is given in: John D. Bengtson and Merritt Ruhlen, "Global 
Etymologies", to appear in Genetic Classification of Languages. Vitaly Shevoroshkin, 
ed. 

7. *KIRU is only a suggestion as to the original phonetic shape of this ancient word. 
Shevoroshkin derives Nostratic *k1i]rV and Amerind *klRV from a yet earlier 
**k!RV ("Methods in Interphyletic Comparisons", p. 20, No. 79). /k7 represents a 
glottalized /k/, indicated by Afro-Asiatic and Amerind; /R/ stands for a liquid, i.e. 
It/ or n/. 

6. The Nilo-Saharan languages are native to north-central and northeastern Africa. 

9. The Afro-Asiatic forms are from V. M. Illich-Svitych, Qpvt sravneniia 
nostraticeskix iazvkov. 1971-64. Illich-Svitych connected the Afro-Asiatic and 

Indo-European forms, and cited the Uralic and Kartvelian forms with a query. 

10. This entry was suggested by Alfredo Trombetti, Qrigini della lingua basca. 1925, 
with special reference to the Caucasian words for ’tooth’ and horn'. 
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11. Reconstructed form by Starostin and Nikolayev. 

12. Tibeto-Burman reconstruction by Paul K. Benedict, Sino-Tibetan: A Conspectus. 
1972. 

13. From Paul K. Benedict, Austro-Thai: Language and Culture. 1975. The Miao- 
Yao languages include the Hmong, who have become a recent addition to the 
population in some parts of the United States. 

14. Amerind forms from Joseph H. Greenberg, Language in the Americas, 1967, 
andTrombetti 192 5 . 

15 . see note 6 . 

16. John Noble Wilford, "Linguists Dig Deeper into Origins of Language", New York 
Times. Nov. 24, 1967. 

17. This issue is discussed extensively in Greenberg 1967: 341-344, citing the 
hound/dog example. 

16. These are selections from the full etymology given in Bengtson and Ruhlen (see 
note 6 ). 

19. The exact time frame is, of course, very difficult to determine. At any rate, it 
is generally agreed that the emergence of speech was simultaneous with the 
appearance of fully modern Homo sapiens. There is good reason to think that the 
rate of phonetic and semantic change was exceedingly slow up to the neolithic 
period, so that once we penetrate to about 15,000 years ago, most of the battle has 
already been won. 

20. Greenberg 1967: 341-344. 

21. The effectiveness of multilateral comparison in eliminating the problem of 
chance resemblance is thoroughly demonstrated by Greenberg (1967: chapter 1). 
See also the preface of Bengtson and Ruhlen ("Global Etymologies"). 
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GLOBAL ETYMOLOGIES AND LINGUISTIC PREHISTORY 
John Bengtson 

"Only external comparison 
allows us to know which 
internal reconstruction 
is correct." 

- Aron Dolgopolsk.y, 
at the Symposium on 
Language and Prehistory, 
November 10, 1988. 

'Global etymologies’ are collections of related lexemes 
that extend beyond local family etymologies, such as Indo- 
European, Cushitic, or Algonkian, connecting local cognate 
sets across the borders of traditionally ’unrelated’ language 
families. In the best examples, such global etymologies may 
span several continents. Since no known language is excluded 
from these putative etymologies, our most plausible working 
hypothesis is that all known languages (or, at least, all the 
major language phyla) 'have sprung from some common source', 
which must have existed some 40,000 to 100,000 years ago. (In 
other words, a 'sophisticated' hypothesis of monogenesis: see 
Lamb 1988.) 

A large part of the motivation for data-gatherinm in the 
field of global lexical connections is the imperative of a 
valid taxonomy of the world's languages. We have seen, for 
example, that there is no unanimity on the membership of Nos- 
tratic/Eurasiatic. (Virtually all agree on Indo-European, 
Uralic, and Altaic. But what about Afro-Asiatic, Kartvelian, 
Dravidian, Eskimo-Aleut, and so on?) Such questions can be 
resolved only by the application of external comparison, with 
no arbitrary exclusions of linguistic data or language groups. 
The ideal comparison is that of all the languares of the world 
simultaneously (as suggested by Greenberg and Dyer: see 
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Ruhlen 1987: 258), and the largest part of such a comparison 
would necessarily be lexical, since it is assumed that very few 
grammatical elements are traceable to Proto-Human (Mother Tongue). 
Hence, global etymologies. 1 

In order to allay the misconceptions expressed by some of 
our critics, we (in the sense of footnote 1) must assert that we 
abide by all the established canons of historical linguistic 
methodology, including the principle of regular phonetic corres¬ 
pondence. However, we must call attention to the proper sequence 
of operations, as followed numerous times in the history of lin¬ 
guistic science: (1) Data-gathering: the preliminary collection 
of resemblances in sound and meaning, "initially only at a super¬ 
ficial, non-etymological level”. (See Dolgopolsky 1964, especially 
the introductory note to the English translation, p. 27.) Step 
(2) is the classification (subgrouping) of the languages being 
investigated, generally based on lexical and grammatical parallels 
and their distribution; and (3) once valid groups have been dis¬ 
tinguished, rules of phonetic correspondence, etymological analy¬ 
sis, and reconstruction are in order. Of course, the operation 
of step three will eliminate some of the resemblances tentatively 
listed during step one, and even modify details of step two. But 
correspondences and reconstructions have no meaning without clas¬ 
sification (step two). For example, one could draw up a table of 
correspondences between Persian and Lappish, and reconstruct a 
'Proto-Lappo-Persian*, assuming as we do that the two languages 
are remotely related. But any such reconstructions, disregarding 
the essential second step, will have no relation to any real pro¬ 
to-language. The work on global etymologies is still largely in 
step one, data gathering. Step two, classification, is far from 
complete, so we think step three, correspondences and reconstruc¬ 
tion, are properly several years down the road. In the meantime, 
we are cognizant of what is known about phonetic and semantic 
change, and make use of preliminary reconstructions and provi¬ 
sional correspondences. (See Bengtson 1989.) We would stress 
that regular correspondence is a natural consequence of genetic 
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relationship, rather than a proof of it. And we are aware that 
"the very words which tend to be stable are also prone to be ir¬ 
regular", as noted by Manaster-Ramer (1983; cf. Appendix B, and 
Greenberg 1987: Chapter 1). Apart from these introductory notes, 
this report will treat of the following aspects of global lexi¬ 
cal comparison: (a) on methodology, addressing the 'Law of Dim¬ 
inishing Returns', and (b) an exploration of some of the appar¬ 
ent complexity of early human speech, as attested in long-range 
lexical comparisons 

The ' Law of Diminishing Returns » Examined : Among the as¬ 
sumptions commonly put forward to discount or discourage the in¬ 
vestigation of remote lexical connections is the purported 'Lav; 
of Diminishing Returns'. This is the supposition that comparable 
lexemes must inevitably diminish to near the vanishing point, the 
deeper one goes in comparing remotely related languages. As 
stated by one of the leading historical linguists ol our time: 

[/The Nostratic scholars are^) very ingenious and 
very capable, . . . But the grounds for their conclusions 
are not always convincing. If you go back a few thousand 
years, comparing words and languages, pretty soon you 
have so few related words left that you have nothing to 
compare. (Wilford 1987, quoting Winfred P. Lehmann.) 

Lehmann shows no awareness of the repeated demonstrations, by 
Nostratic researchers and other long-range comparatists, that 
deep comparison across large numbers of languages actually in ¬ 
creases the recovery of related words. (As succinctly described 
by Ivanov, 1974, and further discussed below.) I intend to show 
that this alleged 'Law of Diminishing Returns' has been greatly 
overrated, and has in fact been demolished by recent work in 
Nostratic studies, paleolinguistics, and protolinguistics, all 
of which are well represented at this symposium. 

The fallacy may derive from a faulty extrapolation of the 
phenomenon of vocabulary replacement, as seen in binary compar¬ 
isons and glottochronology. For example, in such comparisons 
English dog and tree are equated with German Hund and Baum , res¬ 
pectively, and in glottochronology these pairs, not being cog¬ 
nate, would be eliminated. The fact that English has 'hidden 
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cognates', such as hound and beam , is ignored. It is readily 
seen that, in binary and glottochronological contexts, the illu¬ 
sion of cognate words rapidly disappearing as one goes back in 
time is easily created. But an illusion it is, since the poaai* 
bility of hidden cognates, along with the testimony of other lan¬ 
guages, are overlooked. Thus, in a hypothetical case of two lan¬ 
guages found to have a glottochronology count of about 3% (or 
close to the probability of chance resemblance), it may well ap¬ 
pear that 'you have nothing left to compare'. But a more inten¬ 
sive investigation may show that semantic changes have led to the 
existence of hidden cognates, so that the actual count of related 
lexemes may turn out to be considerably higher than the putative 
3% count. 

We have seen that vocabulary replacement and displacement by 
no means necessitates the total disappearance of lexemes and cog¬ 
nates. Commonly we find the end results of semantic chain reac¬ 
tions, in which all or most of the same phonetic sequences re¬ 
main, but have shifted into different semantic slots. To see 
how these processes work on a global scale, let us look at part 
of a proposed global etymology for the meaning 'bone':^ 

Afro-Asiatic: Hausa k» asi 'bone'; Arabic kass 

(= qas$ ) 'breastbone'; 

Indo-European: Old Slavic kosti 'bone'; Latin 

costa 'rib, side'; 

Amerind: Chitimacha kaci 'bone'; Mura kisi 'rib'; 

Paez kate 'side'; Mapudungu ka9i *rib»; 

Selknam cfejt ’ 'breastbone' 

As we might expect, the apparent original meaning ('bone') re¬ 
mains in some languages, often coexisting with specialized and 
extended terms in other languages of the group. This example 
shows how an awareness of semantic change can lead to the recov¬ 
ery of hidden cognates, so the reconstruction of ancient lexemes 
is in reality far more attainable than the purported 'Law of Dim¬ 
inishing Returns' would indicate. (Note that we cannot allow for 
any and all degrees of semantic change. We must certainly allow 
for the shifts observed in undisputed local etymologies, such as 
'bone' /v ' rib' *** ' side' above. Radical and unprecedented shifts 
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should be queried, if not eliminated.) 

The other countervailing force to the alleged ’Law of Dim¬ 
inishing Peturns' is found in the recovery power of multilateral 
(or mass ) comparison, as opposed to the commonplace but faulty 
practice of bilateral (binary) comparison. Greenberg (1963, 1987: 
23-37, 341-344), Dolgopolsky (1964), and Puhlen (19*7: 223, 233) 
have thoroughly discussed and demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the multilateral method, both in classification of languages (syn¬ 
chronic breadth), and in recovering earlier layers of human vocab¬ 
ulary (diachronic depth). For the latter purpose, the greater the 
number of related languages surveyed, the greater the chances of 
recovering the original word stock of the proto-language. In 
this way, ancient language phyla such as Nilo-Saharan or Indo- 
Pacific, consisting of hundreds of languages, are of especial 
value to the paleolinguist, since comparing "10 languages, even 
after 10,000 years about 42 percent of the original vocabulary 
is recoverable. More languages will, of course, greatly increase 
these values.” (Greenberg 1987: 28-29) For example, in compiling 
the etymology ’bone’ (mentioned above), the etymon < * k* ati seems 
to be lacking in most of Nilo-Saharan, but in the Eastern Sudanic 
branch we do find: 

Dongolawi kit, Kenuzi kiid , Nara keti: -, Sungor kepeti 
(<*ketine ?), (? Eastern Nilotic *koi-: Turkana akoit , etc.) 
’bone’ (Greenberg 1963: 97; Ehret T9^3: 398). 

Similarly, w r hile the Indo-Pacific languages, as a whole, have the 
diagnostic word * danV 'bone', in the South New Guinea branch we 
again meet the etymon ** k* a ti : 

Parb kwod, Dibolug kute , Mbayaka kuic . etc. ’bone’ 
(Greenberg 1971: 830, 836). 

These are clear examples of Greenberg's principle, echoed in 
Fleming's observation that Indo-Pacific "has 13 branches, a sit¬ 
uation like IE, where reconstruction is enhanced because the chan¬ 
ces of an ancestral form surviving in some branch are much bet¬ 
ter.” (Fleming 1987: 187) 

Let us now extend the principle of multilateral recovery to 
the global level, where the functions of phylum branches will be 
taken over by the phyla themselves. For the sake of compactness, 
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three geographically diverse language phyla will be used in the 
demonstration (Afro-Asiatic, Sino-Tibetan, and Amerind), with the 
understanding that it is only an abbreviated form of the optimum 
global comparison, as found elsewhere (see footnote 1):^ 

A. 'FIRE': 

1. Afro-Asiatic: » p < ?i/u 'fire, heat': Egyptian pS(-w?): 

Chadic: Logone fuu ; Berber: Taneslemt (e-) fiw , 

Mzab (ti-) fau (-t)» etc. 'fire' (Illic-Svityc 1967: 
352; Belova et al. 1982: lab.no. 25). 

2. Sino-Tibetan: *phwar 'fire': Tibeto-Burraan *pwar 

(~*bwar): Moshang var ; Archaic Chinese * j^war ; 
etc. (Benedict 1972: 50, 172, 174; assuming that 
ST *-r is a suffix, as in IE * paXw5r 'fire': Kaiser 
1988 ). 

3. Amerind: » p*iXwV 'fire, to burn': Penutian: Maidu 

♦ p* i - 'hot'; Hokan: Jicaque pwe 'to burn'; Equa¬ 
torial: Arawakan * pawa (-ta) 'to make fire', etc. 
(Shevoroshkin 1988; Greenberg 1987: 127, 134; Mat- 
teson et al. 1972 : 58). 

B. 'ALL': 

1. Afro-Asiatic: Semitic * kwl : Arabic kull , Hebrew 

kol, etc. 'all'; 

2. Sino-Tibetan: Tibeto-Burman ♦(m-) kul 'all; 20' 

(»2O' = 'all digits'): Tibetan kun 'all', Siyin 
kul «20', etc. (Benedict 1972: 15, 83); 

3. Amerind: (not found) 

C. 'FOOT': 

1. Afro-Asiatic: (**sVKV): Chadic: West Chadic » sAk/gA 

'foot'; Cushitic: Quara suka (-na) 'foot'; Semitic: 
Arabic sak 'leg'; Berber: Shilha (ta-)zux(-t) 
'foot', etc. (Greenberg 1963*. 57; Stolbova 1987: 
no. 292); 

2. Sino-Tibetan: (not found) 

3. Amerind: (»» saK *): Almosan-Keresiouan: Kutenai 

sag' 'foot'; Chibchan-Paezan: Timucua / seka / 'leg' : 
etc. (Greenberg 1987: 115, 173). 
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D. •EAR/HEAR’: 

1. Afro-Asiatic: (not found) 

2. Sino-Tibetan: *naH 'ear': Archaic Chinese »n iag 

'ear'; Karen: Sgaw na 'ear'; Tibeto-Burman *g-na 
A/*r-na 'ear, hear*, etc. (Starostin 1984: 23; 

Benedict 1972: 113, 152, 188); 

3. Amerind: (**naKa): Penutian: Atakapa nak 'to hear', 

Tzeltal na? 'to hear'; Almosan-Keresiouan: Siouan 
» nakx 'to hear'; Central Amerind: Uto-Aztecan 
*naka 'ear'; Equatorial: Piro (x-)nako 'ear', etc. 
(Greenberg 1987: 232; Matteson et al. 1972: 63, 176). 

Here we see all three phyla have retained lexeme (A), while various 
pairs of phyla retain lexemes (B), (C), and (D). Even in this delib¬ 
erately restricted sample, the benefits of multilateral comparison 
are readily seen. A bilateral survey of an.y pair of phyla would 
only have allowed the recovery of two common lexemes, while a tri¬ 
lateral comparison allows us to recover all four etyma. (It does 
not, of course, follow that a full corpus of resemblances would nec¬ 
essarily be apportioned as neatly as the above; the general point is 
Greenberg's "more languages will greatly increase these values", 
mentioned earlier.) 

So when it is claimed that "degrees of similarity below even 
the Omotic-Afro-Asiatic level will not be adequate to support con¬ 
clusions of relationship at the proven or convincing levels" (Ben¬ 
nett 1988), one is proceeding on two very dubious assumptions: (1) 
that one now knows all there is to be known about the isoglosses 
relating Omotic within Afro-Asiatic, and (2) that comparison must 
always proceed by the old, ineffectual bilateral method. As we have 
repeatedly seen in the foregoing, binary surveys yield only a small 
fraction of common lexicon, as compared with the multilateral meth¬ 
od. Such procedures would be tantamount to reconstructing Indo- 
European on the basis of Irish and Armenian. (If the latter were 
the only remnants of Indo-European, we might never suspect they were 
related: see Greenberg 1987: 321-330.) 
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We have seen that these methodological principles, (1) the 
awareness of plausible semantic change and 'hidden cognates', and 
(2) the maximal recovery of inherited vocabulary by means of multi¬ 
lateral comparison, allow us to utilize the comparative method over 
greater geographic expanses, and to greater time depths, than has 
commonly been believed possible by the orthodox historical linguist. 
We are finding that a substantial amount of very ancient vocabulary 
is recoverable by these methods, particularly in the basic, non- 
cultural realms of nature and the elements ('fire', 'water', 'moon'), 
parts of the body ('bone', 'foot', 'ear'), basic social terms ('man', 
'child', 'wife'), pronouns, interrogatives and negatives. Since we 
see no evidence for the wholesale disappearance of basic lexemes 
(the prevalent pattern is constant semantic shifting of the same 
phonetic sequences), it would appear that any given modern language 
must still retain portions of the original (Mother Tongue) lexicon 
in the most basic realms. "We can view these perseverations as pri¬ 
mordial elements that are maintained in a semantic structure that 
can remain intact for millennia." (Key 1986) As the evidence from 
global etymologies shows, these primordial elements are recoverable 
(at least in part), and the purported 'Law of Diminishing Returns' 
is illusory and does not stand up to scrutiny. 

' This was a man! ': The Richness and Complexity of Early Human 
Speech: When we apply the principles outlined in the foregoing sec¬ 

tion of this essay, we frequently find that the search for the most 
ancient lexemes leads us back, not to a single prototype for a par¬ 
ticular meaning, but to apparent synonyms. For example, we know in 
Indo-European at least three distinct roots for the meaning 'palm 
(of the hand)/sole (of the foot)': 

Indo-European » pel -(H)- r m * del -o/* d h en - 'palm/( sole)'. 
Matisoff has noted the similar state of facts in Sino-Tibetan: 

Tibeto-Burman » pla ^♦ plem /n^ / * tal ^* de-q 'palm/( sole) ' . 

And when we look at Amerind, we find a similar array of synonyms: 

Amerind »* palV ^ ♦♦ talV »» dina 'palm/*sole' (shifted in 
some languages to 'hand' and 'foot')5 
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Not only do we find phonetically distinct synonyms at the phylum 
proto-language level (at time depths of 5,000 to 15,000 years or so), 
but since we also find the same apparent roots recurring (with reg¬ 
ular correspondences) throughout and among widely separated language 
phyla, we can infer that the synonyms must have existed already in 
the primordial language (Proto-Human or Mother Tongue). Synonyms 
in global etymologies are, of course, not restricted to the above 
examples. They have been found for a number of meanings, such as 
'hand 1 , ’water’, 'moon', and others. 

To some it may seem incongruous that we are positing several 
distinct words for ’palm’, for 'water', and so on, in the Mother 
Tongue of 40,000 or more years ago. One might reasonably expect to 
trace back to one word for each of these basic objects, if one is 
indeed looking at the earliest recoverable bits of human speech. 

But, in fact, we are finding synonyms, and this is entirely in ac¬ 
cord with a growing consensus that primeval human speech, in its 
earliest recoverable forms, was already a complex and supple system. 
As noted at two conferences in 1988: "Language at that time (50,000 
years ago) was not qualitatively different from languages existing 
today." (Ruhlen 1988, at Torino); and, "The common ancestors of all 
of us must have already had rather highly developed linguistic sys¬ 
tems, quite comparable to those we find around the world today." 
(Lamb 1988, at Ann Arbor) 

Biologists and archeologists, working from other directions, 
are also no longer surprised by the ever more apparent sophistica¬ 
tion of early Homo sapiens sapiens : 

Once we arose as a species - and 100,000 to 250,000 
years ago in Africa is our best current assessment of time 
and place - we were probably pretty much ourselves in 
terms of mental organization (although not, of course, in 
technological accomplishment) . . . These people were us; 
they shared our cognitive abilities . . . Prehistoric 
doesn't mean primitive. (Gould 1988: 1 8 , 20) 
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NOTES 


1. For an extended discussion and examples, see Bengtson and 
Ruhlen 1983. As acknowledged there, v/e are not alone in presen¬ 
ting far-ranging etymologies as serious evidence for the mono¬ 
genesis of known languages. Others have been, notably, Trombetti 
1905, Swadesh I960 (et cetera), Wescott 1974, Shevoroshkin 1988, 
and Blazek 1988. ’We* in this report refers to those named, as 
well as a few others, who are scientifically studying linguistic 
relations among the major phyla. 

2. Other methodological issues are explored at length in our 
other articles: Bengtson and Ruhlen 1988, Ruhlen 1988, and Bengt- 
son 1989. 

3. 'The fuller version of this etymology (Bengtson and Ruhlen 
1988: no. 8) includes citations from over fifty languages from 
ten families. All forms seem to be derivable from »* k*ati ( > 

** k* a c i ). (** indicates preliminary reconstruction.) 

4. This division of families is not intended to deny the valid¬ 
ity of macrophyla (such as Nostratic/Eurasiatic or Dene-(Sino-) 
Caucasian), but until the membership of the macrophyla is more 
firmly established, we think it wiser to use the accepted fami¬ 
lies as units. 

3 . All reconstructions with double asterisk (**) are preliminary 
and provisional. 
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APPENDIX A 


The following are some tentative global etymologies 
involving the meaning 'palm (of the hand)/sole (of the foot)': 

(A) Type **PALA/PALI: 

Niger-Kordofanian: Bantu * pali 'foot' (= » pad£ . Guthrie 

1967-71: no. 1416) 

Indo-European: » pelH -. » plH -ma: Latin palma 'palm, hand', 
planta 'sole, foot'; Old Irish lam 'hand'; 
Greek naXapi} 'palm, hand'; Old English 
folm 'palm'; Sanskrit pan£ - 'hand', etc. 

(Walde-Pokorny 1930: II: 61-62; 
Illic-Svityc 1971-84: no. 369 ) 
Uralic: » p/el7^a 'handful, palm' (Illi£-SvityS 1971-84: 

no. 369) 

Altaic: » p { alifl a 'palm': Manchu fala n gu 'palm', etc. 

(Illifc-SvityC 1971-84: no. 369 ) 

Ainu: para 'palm' 

North Caucasian: » p w ark y A 'palm' (Nikolaev & Starostin, 

ms.) 

Sino-Tibetan: * pla ~ plem ~ ple n 'palm' : Sunwar (ta-) pla . 

Thulung Rai phlem ( -lal Hayu plen (-ten), etc. 
'palm' (Matisoff 1985: 446-447) 
Austroasiatic: Miao-Yao * pra 'five' (Benedict 1975: 350) 
Austronesian: » pala.j 'palm' (= » palag '): Oceanic: 

Motu palapala 'palm* (Benedict 1975: 350) 
Amerind: Hokan: Jicaque pel 'arm'; Seri ipefr 'foot'; 

Central Amerind: Zacapoaxtla (- maak -) 
paal . Tetelcingo (- mok -) pal 'palm'; 

Andean: Mapudungu pule,y (^ cue ) 'palm', 
Qawasqar appail , Aymara ampara 'arm', etc. 
(Greenberg 1987: 101, 1 36 ; Key 
ms.; Matteson 1972: 46) 

(B) Type **TALA/TALI: 

Indo-European: *del-: Lithuanian delna 'palm'; Old 

Slavic dlani, Old Russian dolonl 'palm' 

(> modern ladon' ), Polish dioh, etc. 

(Walde-Pokorny 193 b: I: 811) 
Sino-Tibetan: * tal 'palm': Written Tibetan t'al - mo . 

Limbu tgppe (< * tal -pe) 'palm', etc. 
(Matisoff 1985: 447) 

Amerind: Hokan: Yana dal(la ) 'hand'; Central Amerind: 

Uto-Aztecan » tala 'foot'; Macro-Carib: 
Peba (vi-ni-)teli 'hand', etc. (Greenberg 
1987: 80, 137; Crawford 1976: 

313; Key, ms.) 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 

(C) Type **TINA/DINA: 

Khoisan: Central Khoisan *te 'leg, thigh* (Baucom 1974: 

23) „ 

Niger-Kordofanian: Bantu *-tina ’root-; base of a tree*; 

*-t|nde *heeT; Tfoot)* (Guthrie 1967-71: 
no. 1755, 1756) 

Indo-European: ♦ dhen -: Greek Oevap *palm, sole*; Old 

High German tenar, tenra, Middle High 
German tener »palm* (Walde-Pokorny 1930: 

I: 8 ^ 3 ) 

Sino-Tibetan: * den *palm, sole*: Archaic Chinese »t i a q 
* palm'; Mikir (ri-) deng . Thakali (ya- Tthin 
'palm', etc. (Matisoff 1985: 446) 

Daic: Tai * tiln 'foot* (Benedict 1975: 296) 

Indo-Pacific: Niinati tini 'hand'; Makasai tana 'hand'; 

Karas tan 'hand'; Ngamai tan 'arm', etc. 
(Greenberg 1971: 859) 

Australian: Common Australian » dinan 'foot' (Capell 

1971:“672) 

Amerind: Hokan: Chimariko - teni 'hand'; South Pomo 
t"a:na 'hand'; Yana din(na ) 'shoulder' 

(Greenberg 1987: 137; Crawford 
1976: 313) 

(D) Type **PIWA: 

Niger-Kordofanian: Bantu 'palm' (Guthrie 1967-71: 

no. 1500) 

Sino-Tibetan: Archaic Chinese * p^wo 'breadth of four 

fingers'; Tibeto-Burman *pa~ pwa 'palm, 
sole': Burmese bhawa ( phawsi ) 'palm, sole' 
(Benedict 1972: 100, 174; 
Matisoff 1985: 447) 

Daic: Kam-Sui » p(h)wa 'palm'; Tai *fa 'palm, sole' 

(Benedict 1975: 350) 

Indo-Pacific: Sentani £e, Valman vi 'palm' (Greenberg 

1971: 824) 

Amerind: Penutian: Choctaw api 'foot', Sierra Popoluca 

puj 'foot', Nez Perce peju 'hoof; Chib- 
chan-Paezan: Waunana piu 'arm'; Macro- 

Ge: Proto-Ge *pa 'arm', Fulnio fe 'foot'; 
Equatorial: Guahibo -pi 'hand', Proto- 

Tupi *po 'hand', Arikem jai 'foot'; Macro- 
Panoan: Toba pia , Enimaga fe 'foot'; 

Andean: Culli pui 'hand', Jebero - pi 

'action with palm', etc. (Greenberg 1987: 
184, 223-224) 

Note: 'Mother Tongue reconstructions' (**PALA, etc.) are for 

convenience of reference only, and are not meant to be defin¬ 
itive reconstructions. 
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APPENDIX B 


'Irregularities* in basic and stable vocabulary: 

1. Words for ‘jaw’, 'chin', 'cheek': 

Indo-European « genu -: Greek yevu$ 'jaw, chin', English chin ; 
beside » ghenu -: Sanskrit hanufr (cf. West Chadic * ha - guNA 
'cheek', beside Hausa kumci, kunci id. Stolbova 1987: 
no. 678.) 

The apparent Northeast Caucasian counterpart has a global¬ 
ized uvular: # cf w a n?u 'face, cheek' (related to Sino- 
Tibetan » K w an 'cheek' and Yeniseian *KVn 'mouth, face' 
by Starostin 1984: 28.) 

Austronesian ♦ gumi 'beard'; beside * kumis 'beard': Poly¬ 
nesian *kumikurai 'beard, chin' (Benedict 1975: 307). 

(Apparently, words in this region of the body are frequently 
subject to influence or contamination by one another: cf. English 
jowl from older chowl ( ceafl -), presumably influenced by jaw , a 
loanword from French joue 'cheek'. Stolbova (1987: nos. 673 and 
678) notes the similar contamination of West Chadic * gAmA 'chin' 
and » fra - guNA 'cheek'.) 

2. Words for 'tongue* in Indo-European: 

♦ jftghu -: Slavic jezyku , Prussian insuwis ; 

» dpghu -: Gothic /tuggo:/, Latin dingua > lingua , like dakru- 
> lacruma 'tear'; 

♦ ghighu -: Sanskrit jihva ; 

♦ sighu -: Avestic hizu, hizva ; 

» jyghu - was the regular derivative from Nostratic * nan/g/V , 
according to Illi£-Svity£ (1967: 373)* 

3. Words for 'heart' in Indo-European: 

» kerd -: Greek KapSid, Latin cord -, Lithuanian £ird-is, etc. 

beside » gherd -: Old Iranian zarad-, Old Indie hrd-. 

None of this, of course, vitiates the principle of regular 
phonetic change. Some of the 'irregularities' are explicable by 
such processes as assimilation and contamination, others may be 
the results of lav/s yet undiscovered. 
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SUPPLEMENT 




BIBLIOGRAPHIA NOSTRATICA 1960-1990 


IrCn Hegedus 


Introductory Remarks 


Bibliographies have a very annoying nature, they tend to 
become dated the day they are completed. Therefore the present 
bibliography is confined to a strict period, viz. 1960-1990, hoping' 
that completeness can be attained this way. 

The year 1960 was arbitrarily chosen for a starting 
point, though the choice might have been motivated by the fact that 
the 1960s saw the resuscitation of Nostratic research hallmarked by 
the name of V.M. Illic-Svityc and A.B. Dolgopol’skij. Publications 
following the year 1990 will be annually listed in a supplement. 
The annual supplements will also contain data that may have been 
overlooked in the present core list. We intend to compile a full 
bibliography of Nostratic studies. Until then those interested in 
publications preceding 1960 can resort to the list of sources in 
the Nostratic Dictionary for the time being. 

As the subtitle announces,the bibliography contains data 
of publications in which: 

i. results of actual Nostratic research are published, 

ii. Nostratic research is discussed, 

iii. books on Nostratic are reviewed, 

iv. publications where Nostratic is not mentioned but the 
publication itself contains relevant ideas or conclusions 
for the Nostratic theory, 

v. allusions to Nostratic occur. 


Latin transliteration was used in the case of Russian 
articles, otherwise we would have encountered the problem of how to 
arrange the items in an alphabetical order, which would have lead 
us to establishing an undesired state of having a separate list for 
publications written in Cyrillics. 

Journals and periodicals appear fully capitalized and 
underlined (e.g. ORBIS), while books containing papers by several 
authors will be underlined only (e.g. Linguistica et Philologica . 
Gedenkschrift fur B. Collind er). In the case of periodicals 
pagination is given after the number of the volume (e.g. ORBI S 
23:56-71 ), and for books it is given as the last piece of 
information (e.g. PUSZTAY, J. /1979/: Gil.jakisch - Uralisch? IN: 
Festschrift fur W. Schlachter zum 70. Geburtstag . Hrsg. Glaser, 
C’h. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. Pp. 231-242. ). 
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11 . 


Please check the material with respect to the following: 

1. Do ALL your publications concerning Nostratic studies appear 
under your name? 

2. Are there any manuscripts prepared by you on Nostratics that do 
not appear in the list? If yes, please let me know the title(s) 
and the place of expected publication (if any). 

3. Have you noticed any typos or incorrect data? 

4. Are there any papers/books on Nostratic or relevant for 
Nostratic studies that have been left out of the Bibliography? 


Hopefully this bibliography will help linguists - or non- 
linguists - trying to find orientation in Nostratic studies or in 
long-range comparison. We also cherish the hope that some of our 
colleagues will volunteer to compile similar bibliographies for the 
study of other macrophyla. 

Suggestions, additions and corrections will be welcome. 


I.H. 
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E167-180,181-202 

Elamite (Elamic) 

A61,62,70, E298,421 

Eskimo-Aleutian (Eskaleutian) 

A7,47,49,62,112-124, C109-111, E34,103 

Etruscan 

C60-66, D67, E298,339 

Eurasiatic 

C77-127, D80, E103,105,439 ff. 

Eyak-Athapascan 

D42-64 

Finnish 

B6-7,27-29 

Finno-Ugric 

A47,49, B22 

Galla-Somali 

E167-180,230/. 

Ge 

E403,405 

Georgian (see also Kartvelian) 

E113-123 

Germanic 

D171 

Gilyak (Nivkh) 

A47,49,50,59,62, B68-83, C8,28,117-119 
D67, E34,298 

Greek 

A47 

Mycenean 

E17 

Hamito-Semitic [see Afroasiatic] 
Hanty (see Khanti) 

E267,298, 421 

Hatti 

C60, E404 

Hittite 

A51, E17-18 

Hmong 

E357 

Hokan 

A6,75, C8, E366 

Hurrian 

C60 

Indo-Aryan 

A61 

Indo-European (I.-E.) 

A7,10,14-17,30,34-36,41-16,47,48, B21, 
C78-85,91-107,119-121,125-127, E15, 
103-105,267,298 
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Indo-Pacific 
Italo-Celtic 


E422 

E105 


Japanese 

Kachin 

Kadai 

Kaingang 

Kamchukchee (see Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan) 

Kam-Sui 

Kanela 

Karok 

Kartvelian 

Khanti (=Hanty, =Xanty, =Ostiak) 

Khmer 

Khoisan 

Korean 

Lapp (see Saami) 

Las 

Li 

Lushei 

Luwian 

Macro-Caucasian 

Malayo-Javanic 

Malay 

Mansi (Vogul) 

Mari (Cheremiss) 

Miao-Yao 

Mingrelian 

Mongolian 

Mon-Khmer 

Mordvin 

Moses-Columbian 

Munda 


A7,47,59,108, E298,421 
C14-15 

A67 / 68,69, E358,360,362 
E405 

B90-110 

E358 

E405 

E367 

A7,15-17,53,91, £103,112-123,129-141, 
267,298,421 
B27-29 
E356 

A105, E463 

A7,47,49,59, C116-117, E356 
B24 

E113-123 

E358 

C15 

A51, E18 

E336,342-351 

E359 

A59,67 

B27-29 

B27-29 

A8,67, C23, E357 f. 

E113-123 
A7,47,49 

A66-68, B5, C8,23, E356ff. 

B27-29 

B10-11 

A61,66, E357,422 


Na Dene 

Nahali 

Nikobarese 

Nilo-Saharan 

Nivkh (see Gilyak) 

North Caucasian 
East Caucasian 

Nostratian (see also Nostratic) 
Nostratic 


A8,63, B43, CIO, D42-43, E334 
A62, D67 , E336jf. 

E357 

E421,440 

A47,49,50,59,62 

A8,62,63,76, B43,47, C9, D13-40, E93 

C60-66 

E298 

A6-8,17-28,34-36,41-46,51-55,75-83,90, 
125-176, B4,5,6-15,20,42-65,111,122- 
127,128-162, C8-12,87-91,138-166, D 80 
E7,34,103-105,239-243,245-259,267,290, 
298,404,438 ff. 


Omotic E167-180,234 jf. 

Ostyak (see Khanti) 


Pahu'ng 
Paleosiberian 
Para-Thai 
Penutian 


E357 

E267 

C14,19 

A6,75, (B8) 
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Permiac (=Komi) 

Pol (Pol) 

Porno 

Proto-Austric 

Proto-Caucasian 

Proto-Ge 

Proto-Hokan 

Proto-Human (see Proto-World) 

Proto-Indo-European (P.I.E.) 

Proto-Macro-Caucasian 

Proto-Nostratic 

Proto-Sino-Caucasian 

Proto-World 

Proto-Yao 

Ryukyu 

Saami (=Lapp) 

Saho-Afar 

Salishan 

Sanskrit 

Scythian {see Altaic) 

Sechelt 

Semitic 

Semito-Hamitic (= H.S., = A.A.) 

Shuswap 

Sidama 

Sino-Caucasian (Dene-Caucasian) 
map 

Sino-Tibetan 

Slavic 

Squamish 

Sumerian 

Suya 

Svan 

Tai-Kadai 

Takelma 

Tequislatec 

Tibetan 

Tsou 

Tungus 

Turkic 

Uralic 


Urartian 

Uto-Aztecan 

Viet-Muong 

Vietnamese 

Wa 

Wakashan 

Warazi 

Wolof 


B27-29 

A61 

E367 

E404-411 

E342 

E404-414 

E366-401 

El6-18,25,63-71 
E347-349 

E7,10,20,69,298 f. ,404-414 

E404-414 

E69,488 

E357 

A59 

B22,24 
E229 

A6,76, B8-15,67, C9-12, D6-9 

E85,103 

A61 

B8-10 

A16,47,53 

B42-43, E225,298 

B13 

E167-180, 232f. 

A8,63,69, B4-5,42-65, C8-12,56-58, 

D6,12-172, E334,404 
D66+ ( foldout) 

A8,61,63,68, B43, C14-17, D13-40,67, 
E48-51,334 
E23 

Bll-12 

A62, C56-58, D67,158-161, E334f.,421, 
433-447 
E405 

A15, E113-123 

A8 

E15 

E367 

C15 

E359 

A7,47,60, C123-125, E298 
A7,15,47,60, C122-123, E298 

A7,15-17,30,41-45,47, B7,20-29, 

C26,68-75,80-85,107-108,121-122, 
E267,298,421 
C60 
C8 

E355 f. 

E356 

E356 
CIO, D6 
E167-180,232 
E421 
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World ( global) 


E69,488 


Xavante 


E405 


Yeniseian 
Yiddish (Yudaic) 
Yukaghir 
Yuma 


A8,62, B43, C16-17, 013-40,67, E34,334 
E113,116 
E34,298 
E367 


WORDS (selected examples) 


1 /me 
thou 
we 


A6,78, B148, C159, D20,56,163, E268,336, 
338,406,437,440,442,445 
C57, D20,56,163, E273,280,334,336,338, 
406,437,441/. 

A79, C57,158, E269,336,437,441/.,445 


ear 

eye 

face 

finger/nail 

nose 

man 

child 
know, see 


A39/.,141, B137, D18,48, E117,153,170, 
185,210,274,284,318,345,374,486 
A39/.,112, B138, C56,146, D19,47,163, 

El53-154,170,185,210,318,336,374,375, 

422.475 

A39/., C56, D25, E153,170,185,210,342, 
475 

A39 /.,156, B151,152, 056,162, D25,48, 
E135,138,171,185,210,278,316,378 
A95,122, D21,48, E171,211,311,337,345, 

375.424.475 

A54,80,139,152,154, B148,149,151, C57, 
145,159,162, D27, E169,184-185,209, 
275,281,283,314/. ,326,335,407,425 
A159, B61,124,132,153, C140, D27, 
E156,169,184,209 

A95,140,143,168,173, B54,55,133,140,160, 
C141,149, D20,56,138, E176,200,201, 
217,222,315,335/.,407 


hill, mountain 


rain 

water 


time 


A44,45,152,171,173, B27,59,144,148,159, 
C153,158, E133,139,160-161,172,187, 
213,347,381, 425 ,427 

A39/., B54,55, C159, D21,30, E172,179, 
187/.,213,222,399 

A55,83,138,140,141,152,154,171, B58,59, 
63,137,138,139,147,148,159, C148,157, 
159, D23,53, E131,161,173,188/.,214, 
267,273,274,313,317,335,398,428 

E164,174,189,214,258 


SUBJECT INDEX 


ablaut 

academic systems 

actualism 

affixes 

allolanguage 

anlaut 

Ann Arbor 

apathy 


A47, C92-94,100 

E87,99 

E60 

D75-78, E290 
E62 

A126, E279//. 

A7,10, B4 
E85,96,104 
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archaeology 

attitudes, investigatory 
Avars 


A84-87 
E71,84-92 
C26-27 


'baby' (bVrV) 
base 

bias (see attitude) 

Bible, translation 
biology, molecular 
borrowing 

calculus of probability 
catastrophism ( geol .) 

Celts 

Chaldeans 

chance resemblance 
chaos science 
cheiresis 

'child' (see 'baby') 
chronology 
cognates 
comparison 
binary 
long-range 
multilateral 
comparitive method 
computers 

Conferences (see also Symposia): 
Comparative-Historical Lin¬ 
guistics Today (Moscow 1990) 
Historical Comparative Indo- 
European Grammar (Moscow 1972) 
Linguistic Reconstruction and 
Prehistory of the East (1st, 
Moscow 1984? 2nd, Moscow 1989) 
Nostratic Languages and Nostra- 
tic Linguistics (Moscow 1977) 
contact relationship 
convergence (see divergence and) 
correspondence lists (see also 
word lists) 

Amerind 

Dene-Caucasian 

Nostratic 

Cro-Magnon 


B124 

E65 

E85 

E86 

E463 

C21-23, D168 
E107 

A88, E59-60 

E25 

E59 

E478 

E59 

E60 

A88, E58 

E90,93,96,103,181,482f. 

E482f\ 

E75,102,106,476,482 
E484 

C8,64-66,168-175, E76,90,94,354,480 
E77 


D6 

A25 

B4,5, D6, E403 

A27 

E107 

A41-45, B26,48-50,114-121, C64-65,168- 
175, D14-16,45-46,71-73,147-148, 
E35-43,226-236,267-349,368-373,406-413 
E368f\,370-373(Hokan),406-413(Ge) 

B48-49,50, C64-65(EC & Etr), D14-16, 
45-46,71-73,147-148, E342-349 
A41-45, B26,50,114-121, C168-175, E35- 
43,226-236(AA),267-284,290-295,299-328 
E56 


data gathering 
dictionaries 
Dravidian 
Kartvelian 
Nostratic 

diminishing returns 
fallacy of 

divergence and convergence 
DNA, mitochondrial 


E481 

E164 

E112,145 

A17,23-28,108,125-127, B15,21,42,49, 
122-127,128-129, C12,138-186 

A30-33, E482 
Ell-25,91,94,97 
E463,471,474 
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ecology 

A85 

Egyptian dynasties 

E58 

ethnosemantics 

Etymological Dictionary of the 

E92,95 

Kartvelian Language (1964) 
etymology 

B66 

global 

E476f.,480-488,490-491 

popular 

E70 

etymostatistics (see rhizostatistics) 

Eve 

A107, E465,474 

' fire' 

B14 

fractal theory 

E59 

genealogical tree model 

A35, E78-79 

generative hegemony 

E99 

genetic classification 

A58,106, C77, E13 

genetic relationship 

A61,68,106, B5-7,20, E107,336,354,481f 

glottochronology 

B44, E15,27,469,482f. 

'go to do' v. t. 

E195, 290-293 

gradualism 

E60 

grammar, comparative 

E26 

Greeks 

E19,25 

Guti(urn) 

E59 

gutterals 

A41,46 

history 

A88, C26-28, E55,91,100-101 

historical linguistics 

B20-25, C14, E85,91,93,106,474 

homelands 

B4, C16,19, D40,43, E10,17-19,24 f .,26 

Austronesian 

C19 

Indo-European 

El0,17-19,24.f. ,26 

Sino-Caucasian 

C16, D40,43(NaD) 

Huns 

C26-27 

interdisciplinary method 
International Interdisciplinary 
Symposium on Language and 
Prehistory ( see under Symposia) 

B30 

Kassites 

E59 

Kurgans 

E18 

labials/labio-velars 

language 

A41-46 

alliance 

E24 

families 

E57 

greatest diversification view 

E470 

materialist view 

A104 

mechanistic view 

A104 

men's & women's 

E434 f. 

origins 

E109,463f. 

structure 

E16 

lexicons 

E67 

lexicostatistics 
linguistic 

E27,334,355,414 

change rate 

E58 

classification 

E93,467f.,481 

evolution 

linguistics 

Ell 

historical 

B20-25, C14, E85,91,93,106,474 

synchronic 

E86,101 
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"Materialy..." [="Materials. . . "] 
mathematical model 
mathematical probability 
methodology 
rigorous 
microlanguage 
migrations 
Mitanni 

molecular biology 

Mongols 

monogenesis 

morphology 

Moscow 

mother tongue 


A17,91,125-174, B49,128 
E86 

B34-37,112 

B5,20-26,30-39, Ell,75,92,94,354,480/. 

A20,24, B25-26, E86,94,474 

E62 

A70-71,84-86, C26-30 

E59 

E463 

C27 

E56,105,401,466/., 474 ,480 
A59 

A8,10-11, B4,5 
E466/.,488 


National Science Foundation 
Neanderthal 

Nostratic bibliography 
Nostratic Dictionary (="Opyt...") 

Nostratic Seminar 

Nostratics 

numerals 

"Opyt..." (see Nostratic Diet.) 


E103 

E56 

E501-533 

A17,23-28,108,125-127, B15,21,42,49, 
122-127,128-129, C12,138-186 
A25 

E7-8,10,25,84-92,94,96,99,103,106,298/. 
C84-86 

A23-25,27,91 


palatals 

Paleolithic period 
personal pronouns 
phonemic symbols 
phonetic correspondences 
phonetic tables 
phonology 
Nostratic 
symbols 

poem, Nostratic 
polygenesis 
prefixes 
prehistory 
probability theory 
pronouns 
protohistory 
proto-languages 


A43-44,46 

E56 

E26 

E367 /. 

E267,298/.,334,347//.,371-401,481 
B114-121 (=C168-175) 

A124(Eskaleut), D71-74{S-C),142-146(M-C) 

A90-98,127-128,175-176, B45 

A98,127, D12-13 

A23, E82 

E56 

D75-78 

E55 

E107 

E26,433//.,440-446 

E55 

B4 


quantalism 


E59 


reconstruction 

conflicting methodologies 
deep 

methodology 
rigorous method 

requirement doubted 
vital 

red marbles 

red ochre civilization 
relationship, contact or genetic 
revisionists ( archaeol .) 
rhizostatistics 
root 


C68, E7,34,76,106,354/.,439,481 

A6-7,9 

B4, C3, E84 

B5,20-26,30-39 

A20,24, B25-26 

C79,90 

E76 

A57 

E470 

E107 

A88 

E70 

E65-67 
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saltationism 
'seize' (kamu) 
semantic index 
Sprachbund 

'squeeze' (see 'seize') 
stable vocabulary 
Stalinism 
Stammbaum model 
statistics 
stem 

Sumerians 

symbols, phonemic 

Symposia (see also Conferences): 

Language and Prehistory 
1st Int'1 (Ann Arbor 1988) 

2nd Int'l (Moscow 1990) 


E59 

B125-127 

C176-186,187-197 
E24 

E94,110,364 

E99 

A35, Ell-12,21 

E77 

E65 

E59 

E367 f. 


A7,9-ll, B4, D6, E403 
A8 


'take' (bari) 
taxonomy, linguistic 


B122-123 
C79, E57,102 


uniform(itarian)ism 


E59-60 


varityper 

velars 

Verner's Law 
vowels 


A24 

A44-45,46 
A108, C90 

D73, E225-236(AA),299-328 


'want' v.t. E293-295 

wave (Wellen) model A35, E12,21 

word lists (see also correspondence lists) 


Afro-Asiatic (= S.-H., = H.-S.) 

Dene-Caucasian 

Dravidian & Afro-Asiatic 

Eskaleutian 

Etruscan 

Hamitic 

Hamito-Semitic (= A.-A.) 

Hokan 

Macro-Caucasian 

Nostratic 


East Nostratic 
Indo-European 
Kartvelian 
Nostratic & Amerind 
Nostratic & Sino-Caucasian 
Sumerian 

Uralic languages 
world 

world roots 
zoology 


C33-54 

A65, D17-23,24-40,47-64 

E152-164 

A112-124 

C61-64 

E167-179,181-202,205-222 

A102, C33-54 

E373-401 

D130-138,163-165 

A41-45,54-55,91-98,131-174, B122-127, 
131-161, C138-186, E113-123,129-141, 
239-243,245-259 
A41-45 

A41-45,54-55 

E113-123,129-141 

A78-83 

B52-65 

C56-57 

B27-29 

A39-40 

A37-40, E47 6 f. 

E57 


The indexing is not exhaustive. To be concise, most incidental references 
to subjects, authors, etc., have been omitted, and also authors' citations of 
their own works (which are easily located, starting at the author's name in 
the ARTICLES section, at the beginning of this index). 
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